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The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agenciesa 


CROP 


Average 
1940-49 


YIElD^PEILACEl  _ 

; Indicated? 
1950    i  July  1,  I 
1951 


Average 
1940-49 


TOTAL_PROnJCTION  ilH  THOJSMDS). 

:  Indicated 


1950      ?  June  1,     S.July  1, 


Corn,  all»,c,,bu. 

33.9 

37.6 

39  oO 

2,980, 

,777 

3,131, 

,009 

3,295 

,143 

Wheat,  alio..,  " 

17.1 

16.6 

17.1 

1,071, 

,310 

1,026 

,755 

1,053,825 

1,070, 

,132 

17.7 

17.1 

17  0  3 

791, 

,764 

750 

,666 

705,175^ 

,  706; 

,749 

All  spring.,^  " 

15.7 

15.4 

16.8 

279, 

546 

276 

,089 

1/ 348, 650 
  • 

363, 

,383 

14.8 

IRQ 

13,2 

i.O  •  o 

15.6 

37, 

386 

,  XOU 

36, 

,064 

40, 

,906 

16..  9 

4-77 

33,2 

34.9 

36.1 

1,311 

,651 

1,465 

,134 

1/1.340,504 
1/254,903 

1,367 

,967 

24.4 

26,9 

26.8 

306, 

,523 

301 

,009 

262, 

,590 

12.2 

12.6 

14.0 

30, 

,173 

22 

,977 

23,801 

25, 

,648 

Flaxseed. .  " 

9.4 

10'.  1 

10.3 

37 

,186 

39 

,263 

37, 

,961 

Rice, ,100  lb 0 "bag 

2/2,083 

•2/2,361 

2/2,178 

31 

,431 

37 

,971 

42, 

,334 

1.36 
.89 

2.22 

1,41 
.83 
2.24 

1.47 
*90 
2.32 

101, 
12 

33 

,644 

,351: 

,946 

106 
12 
41 

,819 
,509 
,029 

112 
13 

45, 

,927 
,356 
614 

Hay,  alfalfa..  " 

Hay,  clover  and 

timothy  3/.«  " 

1.37 

1.39 

1.47 

70, 

,098 

29 

,636 

31, 

397 

Hay,  lespedeza  " 

1.07 

1.16 

1.10 

6, 

,839 

7 

,598 

7, 

293 

Beans,  dry  edible 

100  lb. bag 

2/958 

2/1,128 
2/1,360 

2/1,093 

18, 

,000 

16 

,843 

16, 

,194 

Peas,  dry  field" 

2/1,230 

^/ 1,265 

5, 

935 

2, 

,979 

3, 

,555 

Potatoes^ , , . . ,bu. 

164,0 

237  o  9 

235,9 

410, 

203 

439, 

500 

356, 

,043 

Sweetpotatoeso  " 

92.4 

104,4 

100  e  2 

61, 

148 

58 

729 

39, 

854 

Tobacco. * , . , . ,1b. 

1,100 

1 , 267 

1,290 

1,787, 

,136 

2,032, 

450 

2,302, 

963 

Sugarcane  for 

sugar  &  seed. ton 

19,4 

20.6 

18,7 

^^ 

953 

6, 

932 

6, 

243 

Sugar  beets, , .  " 

13.1 

14.6 

13,9 

,880 

13, 

497 

970 

HopSe  e>.  «••.«..  lb. 

1,267 

1,504 

1,454 

47, 

149 

58, 

336 

59, 

925 

Pasture  pet. 

4/86 

4,/ 85 

4/  90 

]l/  Based  largely  on  prospective  planted  acreage  reported  in  Karch,  ^  Pounds, 
3/    Exclud.es  sweet  clover  ^nd  lespedeza.    .4/    Condition  July  1, 
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CROP  PROIUCTIOIT,  JTJir  1^  1951 


( Continued) 
PHOrOCTIOH  {,111  THOUSiUIDS) 


CROP 


;  Average 

1950 

>              l^^icat  ed  _  _^ 

S     1940-49  : 

■June  Ij.  1951 

,  Jul:^  1,  1951 

1/109,033 

1/123,125 

121,916 

JL/71,150 

1/53,485 

65,537 

67,128 

1/'31,00B 

i/ 31, 140 

31 , 295 

31,997 

1/'  2,797 

.1/'  2,707 

3,271 

1/  186 

242 

224 

231 

2J  220 

.  215 

171 

170 

i^ples,  Com'l  crop. e"bu. 

Peaches^  „   " 

P ear s*»»9c**»*«9«3*o****e* 
G-rapeSo     -  ••<>««. ..^..^o...  ton 

Cherries  (l2  States)....,.  " 

Apricots  (  3  States)   " 


s  •  .  .  .  o 


CROP        .  . 

;                     CITHITS  mJlT  PRODUCTION  2/ 

5  Avera^^e 
I  1939»48 

;  1948 

;  1949 

I  Indicated, 
:       1950*  _ 

Thc^usand  oozes 

Oranges  and  Tangerines 

99,700 
50,722 
13-055 

104,120 
45,530 
10,010 

10S.465 
35^500 
11,560 

132,150 

45,570 
•  13; 000 

LeinOnSa  •9»»ao«.o.'-ooa« 

MOITTHIT  MILK  AND  EGG-  PROrUCTICN 


MILK 
1950 


EGaS 


Average 


May. . 

June, 

Jan, -June  Incl 


Average  i  i      ^        .  ..v^xc^b-  .  ^^ggQ 

1940"49_;._  .  .  „  1  _  I  I  _  i.  i^iOr/^9  l  _  i:  _  _ 
Million  -pounds  Millifins_ 


11,885     i     11,840|  11,855 


12,392 


12,538i 
 ^ 

62,663j^ 


12,h53 
61  914 


5,966 

4,930 
31,516^ 

GRjVIN  stocks  on  P^'IS  on  JULY:! 


5,224 
34,736 


1951 

6,155 

5,270 
34,308 


L 


60,755 


CROP 


1950, 


Average  1940^49  _  i  

*Perceni,  3/'  /'•^^^O'^    'Percent  3,/'    '-'-'•^^^  ^Percent  3/' 


1951. 

if 


Corn  for  grain, . e 

l^eat  (old  crop) . 
Oats  (  "  "  % 
Barley(  "  "  )« 
Rye  (  "  "  ). 
Soybeans 


27,5 
9;  8 
16.8 
15>9 
17.4 


.biisnejLs_^. 


72?,2'r*2 
•  95,363, 
215/.Oo! 
50 , 360 1 
5,5391 

 i/-4^3-.  L  4,L8a.'^ll  -  ^  3.1  _L  _  7 ;064 

2j  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested,  2/  Season  oegins  with  the  hi 
year  shov/n  and  ends  ^-rith  th?  com-^letion  of  harvest  the  following  year,  3/ 
of  previous  year's  crop.    4/    Short- time  average^ 


34.0 
6.0 
14,5 
13.1 
10o5 


1,060,377 
67,&J7 
192,3921 
30,929 
1,974 


28.6 
7.1 

18.1 
13*4 

8,1 
3.4 


1,000 
hush^l^  _ 

814,923 
73;738 
264,557 
40,194 
1,854 
^  9,6^  ^ 
oom  of  the 
Percent 


-  2  - 
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CRO?  PHODUCTIOKT,  m,Y  1,  1951 
( Contiriaed)„ 

t  ^;;:'^e_'^ted 

%      Average  : 
:  1940-49 


CROP 


950 


•  6  C  •  •  9 

•  c  «  c  •  a 

•  •  •  o  c  « 


o  e  o  c-  0 


Com,  alle.  ^ 
^iHieat,  all....,,^.,.. 

All  springoce.c.o . 
^^^urumo  *  c .  •  • « 6  c  o  o 
Other  spring..,,. 

Oat/  S*  eooo*«©oaef>»»o«# 

Flaxseed. •..•,«et.... 

Sorghiims  (inc.  simp) 
Cotton  .3., 

Hay,  all*a««*,.  ^ 

Hay,  wild,  e  e  o  o . 
Hay,  alfalfaco...,. 
Hay,  clover  and  timothy  2/<,. 


Hay,  lespsdeza.e. . . .« 


'3  O  C  * 

i-o  «  e  .  «  •> 

so  ©  c 


•  o  e  »  •  A 
a  •  •  •  •  e 

•  •  •  •  •  o 
e  e  •  •  •  • 
o  0  •  «  •  c 
e  c  •  •  .  0 

•  •  c  e  .  • 

•  •  n  e  •  e 


t  •  •  •  •  e 

0  •  0  «  e  • 

o  0  •  *  o  « 

«  t«  &  o  e  e 

•  o  J  «  •  • 


«  o  o  •  s  •  I 


i3eans,  dry  edible 
Peas,  dry  field 
Soybeans  3/ ,  ^ 
Soybeans  for  "bea/as 

CovrpeaS  3/e»c3ener>6»««c»o«.o«»| 
Peamt  S  3/eo*oea»..«aao«,oft*«» 
Potatoes©  avO*«99.o.*a«,.a.e>«« 

Sweetpctato  es^  .  c « *  o  •  • . .  * .  •  •  o 

Toha-cce*  o 

Sorgo  for  sirvipoe.,. 
Sugarcane  for  s-i^ar  and  seed. 

Sugarcane  for  sinipec.»o,  

Sugar  beets 
Hops, 


eeo.oeooo 


87,882 
62,624 
44,640 
17,985 
2,591 
15,393 
59,450 
12,569 
2,448 
3,919 
1,50?  1 
15,131  I 
22,163  ! 
74,845  I 
13,892 
15,?04 
21,912 
6,352 
1,682 
471 
12,266 
9,348 
2,043 
3  J  636 
2,564 
666 
1,613 
167 
306 
108 
750 
3? 


83 
61 

43 
17 
2 
15 
4.P 


15 

18 
75 
15 
IS 
21 
6 


14 
13 
1 
2 
1 


302 
741 
816 
925 
729 
19S 
027 
191 
822 
893 
506 
935 
513 
741 
024 


336 
565 
493 
219 
704 
291 
089 
748 
847 
563 
1,604 
101 
333 
62 
926 
59 


5^0  r         5  1951 

.r^est,     »  percent 

1951  ? 

o^«^l50 

1 

34^575 

lOieS 

62,576 

101.4 

40  J  y93  ! 

9.i.3 

21,683 

12in0 

2,622  j 

96ol 

19^051  1 

125^4 

6i  , 851  1 

90.1 

9,793  1 

87oO 

1 , 823  1 

100  e  3 

3,b9o 

1 , 944  ! 

1<;099 

15,303 

96e0 

29 , 510 

75 , 573 

101.1 

14, 811 

98,6 

19,694 

107  c  6 

21 , 32'7 

100^0 

6,614 

100c7 

1,481 

99.2 

281 

128»  3 

14,485 

1  98»5 

13„102 

I  98,6 

961 

!  88o2 

2,694 

1  98,0 

1,509 

1  Slo7 

3:98 

j  70.7 

1,785 

1  llleS 

C7 

86.1 

335 

99o4 

46 

74.2 

713 

77.3 

1  105,2 

1]  Acreage  in  cult  novation  July  1, 
3/    G-rown  alone  for  all  purposes. 


2]    Excludes  sweet  clover  and  lespedesa* 


APPROVED 


SECSETAHY  OP  AfiBX  COL  TUBS, 


CHOP  ?:SP0H3?I!I>  30AED§ 

S 

.  R.  Newell  0 

Chai-.Tnaac 

cr 

,  Dc  bimpson. 

Actiiig  Secretaiy^ 

P.. 

s. 

Smithp 

V.  0.  ChildSj, 

c. 

EiU'khead, 

Miner  M.  vu.stin. 

R. 

Poyston^ 

i'U  Clarke, 

H, 

Ifalkerp 

G.  D.  Collins, 

E. 

S. 

Kiriball, 

Ec  P.,  ITordbergj 

■f 

0. 

S  choll , 

L.  W.  miinj 

G. 

B. 

Strong 5 

C*  Hinscnj  Jr*, 

D. 

D. 

Pittcan, 

J.  R.  Sendall^ 

p 

P. 

GurtSj 

R.  J.  Pdcs* 
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.    ••-  GEIffiRAL  CROP  fiZPORT,  JULT  1^  1951 

Continued  improvement  in  conditions  for  crop  devolopmcnt  in  Juno  has  resulted 
in  prospects  among  the  most  favorible  fcHo  country  has  kno'v^c    Famers  vrere  able  to 
plant  crops  on  the  largest  aggregate  acreage  sinoe  1933*    Yield  prospects  are 
reported  virtually  as  good  v.s  the  best  in  recent  years «    Winter  wheat  prospects 
improved,  despite  adverse  harvesting  conditions  in  parts  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas^  and 
spring  wheat  acreage  exceeded  planting  intentions  by  nearly  a  half -million  acros* 
As  a  result,  an  all  wheat  crop  of  1,,070  million  bushels,  16  million  more  than  on 
June  1.  is  nov.^  in  prospect«    Larger  acreages  of  corn,  hay,  soybeans  and  sorghums 
than  intended  enrlier  are  groving  u:ider  mostly  fa-vorable  conditions o    Of  the  major 
crops  only  rioQ  and  hay  aro  expected  to  set  nev/  production  .record Sjj  but  several 
others  mil  bo  of  near«-rocord  sizo»s    As  a  result,  aggregate  production^  based  upon 
current  forecasts,  may  exceed  thot  of  any  year  of  record  except  19.48  9 

Feed  grains,  as  usual^  are  the  heaviest  contributors  .to  .the  large  all-crop 
volume©    These  include  a  corn  crop  of  Z^29c  million  bus.hel^x  exceeded  only  t^'dce- 
a  larger  than  average  harvest  of  1^368  million  bushels  of  oats,  a  relatively  small 
barley  crop  of  263  million  bushels ^  and  a  quantity  of  sorghum  grain  likely  to  bo 
about  as  large  as  in  1950*    Vlith  a  relatively  large  carryover,  ir;cluding  large 
stocks  of  corn  and  orts^  farm  supplies  of  fccc  grains  per  cnimal  ujiit  v/ill  be 
slightly  less  than  in  the  last  3  years*    Hay  supplies  v.lll  be  largest  of  reoordc 
Among  the  food  grains  vail  bo  a  virtually  average  wheat  crop,  a  .rocorfcl.  acreage  and 
production  of  rice,  slightly  more  ryo  than  in  most  recent  ye.:rs,  but  prospects  are 
for.  .^nly  a  small  buckwheat  crop^    Oilsaed  production  mil  be  up  somewhat*  The 
large  soybean  acreage  tends  to  indicate  an  outturn  of  beans  nearly  as  large  os  the 
record  1950  crop}  cotton  acreage  is'  58  percent  larger  than  last  yoar^  flax  produc- 
tion, though  less  than  in  1950.  may  bo  slightly  above  avoragoi  the  peanut  acreage 
is  only  slightly  smaller  than  in  1.950;>    Tcbccco  production  close  to  the  record  1946 
crop  is  in  prospect.    With  the  potato  acreage  smallest  sir.co  1871,,  out  a  yield  neco* 
the  1950  peak,  the  outturn  is  likely  to  be  the  sinallest  ,in  10  years*    A  sharp  cut 
in  svfoetpotato  acreage  will  reduce  production  to  less  th*^^  t^70-thirds  average o  The 
dry  bean  crop  will  be  slightly  smaller  than  last  yorr  an-i  10  pcrcont  belo-.r  ".verageo 
While  the  dry  pea  .crop  mil  be  a  fifth  larger  than  in  1950,  it  v/iil  Ftill  be  only 
60  percent  of  average «    Abou.t  an  average  croo  ox  sugar  c^ots  is  expected «  Prospects 
f or.  diciduous  fruits  are  above  averago^,  especially  for  apples^  .grapes,  pears  and 
sour  cherries*  v/hile  larger  than  in  1950,,  the  peach  crop  is  bqlow  average* 

The  52  principal  crops  were  planted  or  growing  on  nearly  371-|-  million  acres 
in  1951*    This  is  nearly  14  million  acres  rrorc  th^.n  in  1950  and  more  than  in  any 
other  year  since  1933*    The  larp-est  such  aciea-,c  of  record  vfas  37&i-  million  in  1932o 
Acreage  losi-.es  totaling  23^  million  acres  are  now  expected,  which  is  more  than  in 
any  other  year  since  1937,  and  mainly  duo  to  the  heo^/y  -.bandc raiment  of  Y.dnter  vrhcato 
About  348 «2  million  acres  are  thus  ostimL'ted  for  harvest  in  1951  ^  over  7  million 
more  than  in  1950-     This  total  was  exceeded  in  only  4  yo.ars— 1944;,  1947,  1948  and 
1949— out  of  the  last  18  years* 

Comparing  current  estimates  of  planted  acreages  vnth  intenti'"ns  for  the  17 
crops  covered  by  the  March  Prospective  PlairbinfTS  report,  total  plantings  exceed 
intentions  by  nearly  4o4  million  acres^  or  about  1  l/2  per cento     Corn  acreage  exceeds 
farmers*  March  intentions  by  over  a  half-million  acres,  as  increast^s  in  the  main 
Corn  Bolt  more  than  offset  decreases  in  ■■."isconsin^  Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and  small 
declines  in  the  South©    However,  the  total  of  86,221,000  acres  m  corn  is  nearly 
3,800^,000  acres  below  the  guide  acreage©    Despite  a  shift  from  durum  wheat  in  all 
producing 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

July  I,  1951 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over 
65  to  80 
50  to  65 
35  to  50 


Good  to  excellent 
Poor  to  fair 
Very  poor 
Severe  drought 


*  INDICATES  CUftHENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOH  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 

FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

July  I,  1950 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  fvx]]  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80         Poor  to  fair 
Very  poor 
Severe  drought 
Extreme  drought 


50  to  65 
35  to  50 
Under  35 


^INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
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U  N  I  T  E  D  •  S  T  A  T  E  S  D  E  P  A  R  T  M  E  N  T  O  F  A  G  R  I  C  U  L  T  U  R  E 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washingtoa,  D.  C, 

as  0  f  CROP  n  E  P  O  R  T  I  N  G  B  d  A  R  D  J^Z-l.Q.t..l?51  

•    3lP0.  P.M..iE_.B,T  J 

.  ti«ii»fM«9nitM«t«tatu«««i»iiiftiiititiifiiitfffff»iv*f iMfitiitMtfififtiitii«fff«iM«irifliiiM*n«irfT*i»«»iiiiiifaiiiiti*iiiiiiiir<iiiiitiiriiiiiiiiiiii 

States  and  a  sharp  decline  in  other  spring  wheat  in  South  Dakota,  a  large  increase 
in  secdings  of  other  sprin^^  wheat  in  xlorth  Dal^ota  and  increases  in  most  of  the  West 
raised  the  spring  wheat  acreage  by  438,000  acres  —  about  a  half-million  acres  above 
the  guide  acreage. 

analler  acreages  of  oats  thnn  intended  wore  sovm  in  nost  States,  v/ith  only  10 
States  exceeding  intentions,.    The  not  reduction  V7as  nearly  1.4  million  acres.  In 
barley,  decreases  more  than  offset  increases  by  about  138,000  acres.    IJjarly  as  msiLj 
acres  were  shifted  away  from  dry  beans,  with  smaller  shifts  from  potatoes,  sweet- 
potatoes  and  fla:-:soed.    All  these  6  crops  arc  now  below  the  guide  acreage.    A  decline 
of  about  117,000  acres  occurred  in  the  acreage  of  sugar  beets  with  virtiially  all 
States  participating.    The  list  of  crops  for  which  planted  acreages  exceed  intention? 
•is  led  by  sorghians  m.th  a  net  increase  of  over  3*4  million  acres.    Most  of  this 
occurred  in  3  States^Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas — where  sorghms  replaced  abandoned 
winter  v/heat«    Hay  crops  were  increased  sharply  in  most  Horth  Central  States,  with 
changes  elsewhere,  offsetting  each  other;  as  a  result,  the  U.  S.  total  was  increased 
by  over  900,000  acres.    Only  6  States  decreased  soybean  acreage  and,  xdth  most  heavy 
producing  States  increasing  acreage,  the  totrJL  grown  alone  exceeds  intentions  by 
more  than  700,000  acres.    Smaller  increases  over  intentions  were  made  in  acreages  of 
rice,  peanuts,  covr[)eaSs  dry  poas  and  tobacco. 

Cool,  wet,  v/eather  in  early  spring  reduced  acreages  of  spring  grains,  particu- 
larly in  the  central  Missouri -His si ssippi  River  Valley  area.    In  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  South  Daliota,  wet  fields  persisted  late  enough  to  ire  due  e  acreages 
planted  to  corn,  so  that  acreages  for  hay,  and  to  a  less  extent  soybeans,  increased. 
In  the  South  grov;ers  apparently  had  their  plans  v;ell  laid  in  March  to  greatly  in- 
crease cotton  acreage  and  did  exceed  the  guide  acreage,  even  though  dry  v/eather  in 
May  limited  plantings  in  some  areaso    Minor  decreases  in  corn  and  oats  acreages  were 
largely  shifted  to  hay,  soybeans  and  puanuts.    Abandoned  winter  v/heat  acreage  v/as 
largely  replanted  to  sorghians,  although  some  was  used  for  corn  and  soybeans  in  more 
humid  portions.    Farmers  seem  determined  to  keep  and  increase  the  gains  in  meadows 
and  grasslands  realized  in  recent  years.    The  prospect  for  a  curtailed  labor  supply  • 
at  harvest  time  undoubtedly  v;as  a  factor  in  rcd^cicing  acreages  of  crops  with  high 
labor  requirements.    Dry  weather  in  the  pinto  bean  area  and  at  transplanting  time  fox 
sv;ectpotatoes  were  important  factors  in  reducing  acrer.geso    Relative  prices — low 
prospects  for  potatoes,  sweetpotatoos,  and  dry  beans,  but  good  prospects  for  dry  peo^ 
peanuts,  and  tobacco— also  had  their  bearing  on  acreage  shifts. 

Spring  seeding  and  planting  v;ere  largely  completed  by  usual  dates,  but  these 
activities  v/ere  mostly  started  later  than  usu^il;,    Spring  grains  v/ere  seeded  under 
mostly  favorable  conditions  in  the  main  areas  of  the  llorth,  but  v;ere  late  in  central 
and  southern  areas©    Heavy  winterkill  of  fall-sov/n  oats  and  barley  in  the  Southv;est 
severly  reduced  acreages  for  harvest.    In  the  South  dryness  delayed  planting  and 
thinned  stands  of  corn  and  cotton,  but  these  crops  improved  in  June.    In  the  North 
corn  was  mostly  planted  by  early  June,  vii  th  soybean  planting  continuing  during  the 
month;  both  crops  have  made  good  progress,  but  the  number  of  v/eedy  fields  was  larger 
than  usual.    Soil  moisture  was  generally  adequate  to  excessive  at  the  end  of  June, 
except  in  the  far  Southv/est  and'westorn  Ifeshington  and  Oregon^    Critically  dry 
conditions  in  the  South  during  May  were  largely  relieved  during  June,    Too  much  rain 
in  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  adjacent  areas  has  flooded  some  areas,  slov/ed  harvest  of 
grains  and  v/ashed  row  crops,  necessitating  much  replanting.    Irrigation  v;ater  sup- 
plies are  pjaplc  in  northern  parts  of  the  V.^est,  but  taper  to  very  short  in  Nov/ 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  southern  California. 
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Winter  v/heat  harvest  st'irtco'.  slightly  Ir.ter  than  usual  in  the  Southv/est  and 
v/hile  proceeding  rapidly  in  '^eri'-.o  on  tho  snail  acrcar^x  loft  for  ho.rvest,  has  ocen 
delayed  "b-^  heavy  rains  and  v;ot  fields  in  much  of  Oklaliama  and  Kansas.    Ilature  fields 
of  ^ain  in  the  wet  areas  have  I'cc^^me  v/eody,  which  is  also  seriously  interfering 
v/ith  harvest,.    As  harvest  of  wheat  and  other  grains  jaovad  northward,  it  v/as  found 
that  yields  had  suffered  less  in  the  South  because  of  tnc  dry  May  weather  than  had 
"been  anticipated*     In  the  spring  small  grain  areas,  e;:cellent  progress  was  made  dur« 
ing  June  c^nd  development  is  ahout  normal}  v;ith  grains  "beginning  to  he^do  Some 
rice  in  Arkansas 'v/as  sov/n  late,  soi-e  is  weedy;  June  rains  relieved  the  salt  water 
seepage  threat  in  Louisiana;  other  areas  ere  progressing  v/ella 

Harvest  of  a  he£ivy  hay  c^ov  has  "been  hingered  and  delayed  somev^hat . mor e  than 
usual  hy  June  rains,  reducing  the  ou:Uityo    IVliile  sorghum  grain  harvest  v/as  under-, 
v/ay  in  South  Texrs,  in  northern  parts  of  the  State  the  crop  \ms  making  excellent 
progress  v/ith  ample  moisturco    Because  of  frequent  and  hoe„vy  rains  much  of  the 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas  plantings  were  delayed  or  washed  to  an  extent  requiring  rG-« 
plant ingo     Some  v/ill  'require  a  late  fall  to  .maturec    Peanuts  v/cre  planted  under 
favorable  conditions  and  progress  has  "been  satisfactory©    To"bacco  setting  and 
development  has  also  made  satisfactory  profpress  in  most  sections,-?    The  relatively 
small  late  potato  acreage  v/as  x^lanted  in  good  season  and  progress  has  "been  good, 
v/hich  is  also  true  of  sugar  "beets.     In  some  ITorthv/e stern  areas  dry  "bcrns,  mustard, 
spring  grains  and  othor  tender  crops  v/ero  frosted  in  early  June  and  some  had  to  "be 
replanted*     Cotton  planting  was  made  difficult  "by  dry  fields  in  May  and  "by  heavy 
rains  in  June,  v/hich  also  delayed  chopping  and  cultivation*     In  mroiy  instances 
cotton  planting  v/as  given  up  and  some.  v/C'-^dy  acreage  were  plov/ed  up;  usually  the  land 
vr5,s  planted  to  soy"beans,  late,  corn  or  hay  catch  cropso    nevertheless,  over  29.5  mil- 
lion a-cres  of  cotton  were  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  the  largest  acreage  since  1937# 

June  v/as  a  coolj  v/et  m.onth  in  much  of  the  main  a j-pri cultural  areas  Average 
tempcratui'es  for  the  month  v/ere  only  slightly  "belov/  norma-1  in  most  areas,  v/hilc  in 
the  South  Atia.ntic  States  they  v/oro  slightly  above  normale    Rainfall  v/as  frequent 
and  ranged  from  moderate  to  excessive  in  most  of  the  eastern  tv/o-thirds  of  the 
country,    Floods  in  parts  of  Misso-uri  and  Kansas  resulted  from  rainfall  that  v/as 
2  to  2^    times  normal;   in  Kansas,  June  rainfall  exceeded  the  record  sot  in  June. 
1950e        On  the  other  hand,  parts  of  the.  Southv/est  from  v/estern  Texas  to  Ca.lifornia, 
received  very  little  or  no  rainfa.ll,  v.rhile  in  the  Pacific  Northv/est  precipitation 
v/as  far  below  norma.la 

The  largest  hay  crop  of  record  is  in  -orospoct.    The  nev/  crop  of  nearly  113 
million  tons  , v/ill  replenish  exliausted  s'-Xirplies  in  a  fev/  areas  a^nd,  v/ith  the  carrjw 
over  of  nearly  15  million  tons,  will  provide  a  v/ell-distr ibuted  record  supply  per 
roughage  consujtiing  a.nimai  ^unit,  Ju:ie  v^eather  ma.de  haying  difficult  a.nd  much  hay  was 
rainda^maged,  stcmmy  or  overripe,     The  hay  acreage,  alv/ays  larger  than  for  any  other 
crop  except  corn,  .is  more  than  800,000  acres  or  1  percent  laxger  thaJi '  the  very 
large  1950  acreage.     The  increase  in  hays  classed  as  alfalfa  v/as  about  60  percent 
larger  than  this,  v/ith  partially  of  f  sett  ing- deer  eases  in  all  other  kinds  except 
lespedezat     Increases  in  hay  acreages  v/erc  relatively  large  in  most  ITorth  Central 
States;  decrca.ses,  mostly  small,  occ'Jrred  in  only  14  States,  mainly  in  the  South 
and  West  J,    Pastures  improved  generally  during  June  a.nd  v/cre  sup-elying  more  grazing 
than  usual  in  all  but  a  fev/  dry  or  previously  dry  sections,  la.rgely  in  tliiB  South 
and  Southv/est«     The  condition  of  90  percent  v/as  5  points  better  than  >  year  ago 
and  4  points  above  average  for  July  1.    Western  range  pa.stures  improved  markedly  in 
most  areas,  with  the  chief  exceptions  in  the  southern  range  ar^a  and  lo\/cr  ranges 
in  the  Pa.cific  i'or thv/est»    Livestock  made  good  gains  except  in  the  dry  areas* 
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All-crop  condition,  as  rcportrd  hy  f ■■^rmcr-reportcrsj  is  virtmlly  as  goo^d  as 
reported  in  tho  "boct  ycirs  of  the  past  doc-de  and  oettor  than  at  thin  tine  last 
yeojr,  or  thn  average.    A  comp-'irison  with  1950        availa'ble  in  tho  maps  on  page  5* 
Prospects  are  well  ahovc  average  for  jMly  1  in  Tbrth  Atlanticj  North  Central  and 
South  Atl.antic  regions,  abo-it  avcr-'-ge  in  tho  Sor.th  Central  area  and  "belo^//  average 
only  in  the  V/est,    Hew  Mei^cico  reports  tho  poorest  crop,  situation,  with  nost  other 
V/estern  States  in  rather  uitifornly  good  condition.    Poor  to  fair  conditions  are 
reported  in  znuch  of  Kr«Jisas,  Oklniioma,  'Texas  and  Louisiana,    V/ith  these  exccptionS| 
the  regional  situation  is  rather  uniformly  representative  of  the  various  States 
v/ithin  the  region. 

All-crop  production  is  indicated  at  a'bout  135  percent  of  the  1923-32  average,, 
In  addition  to  crops  currently  estim-it..d,  allovrn.ncep.  are  made  for  others  in  the 
indcy.,  including  cotton  at  the  lO-year  av-'-.rage  yield  on  the  eF;timat3d  acreage^ 
This  volume  v/ould  "be  second  largest  of  record,  exceeded  only  in  19^8*    Hot  only  is 
the  acreage  in  crops  relatively  large,  "but  yield  prospects  arc  generally  "bettor  than 
average.    Thus  the  huge  volume  of  production  is  the  resti2t  of  a  hi^  level  of 
production  for  most  major  crops.    Only  all  hay*,  rice, grapes  and  sour  cherries  are 
setting  records  "but  some  others  are  near  records. 

Current  estimates  of  farm  stocks  of  grains  indicate  a  fairly  heavy  movement 
from  farms  to  provide  storage  space  for  nev;  crops.    The  73  million  "bushols  of 
wheat  on  frrns  J\ily  1  represent  a  relatively  small  ca„rryover,  .although  larger  than 
in  19^9  mid.  1950*    Rye  stocks  of  only  I,b5^s000  "bushels  are,  with  tho  exception 
of  19^6,  19^7  'and  19^3,  the  smallest  farm  carryovers  in  18  years  of  record, 
Soy"bean  stocks  of  9.6  million  bushels  are  slightly  largor  than  usual  for  July  -li 
"but  represont  a  relatively  small  proportion  —  3,^  percent  —  of  the  record  1950 
crop,    iFeed  grain  d;ocks  on  farms  are  at  a  relatively  high  level.    Corn  ntocks  of 
815  million  "bushels  are  a'bout  an  eighth  a"bove  avor'^ge,  although  much  smaller' than 
on  July  1  of  the  last  2  y3ars,    Oats  stocks  of  nearly  265  million  "bushels  ere  m.ore 
than  a  third  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  m.ore  thnn  a  fifth  a"bovc  average «  E'^rley 
stccks  of  ^0  million  hushels,  v^iiile  nearly  a  third  largor  than  a  yorr  ago,  are  a 
fifth  smaller  thrn.  average. 

Farm  flocks  laid  over  5i  "billion  eggs  in  June,  1  percent  more  than  in  Jur.e  1950 
and  7  percent  m.ore  thmi  average  for  the  m.onth.    Production  per  layer  i-ras  highest 
of  record  for  the  p.onth.    The  nuiii"ber  of  laying  hens  vjas  1  percent  less  th.an  a  ye.ar 
earlier,  "but  a"bout  avorage.    Young  chicken  holdings  vrere  8  percent  more  than  a 
year  ago,  "but  8  percent  "below  aver-'ge.    Although  prices  of  poultry  rations  were 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  the  egg--feed>  chicken-feed  and  turkey-feed  price  relation- 
ships were'  :nore  f.avora"ble  thr^x,  in  mid-June  1950#     Milk  production  reached  a 
seasonal  peak  in  June  at  tije  fotijrth  highest  of  record  for  tho  m^onthe     On  July  1. 
production  per  cow  set  a  new  record  for  the  date,  as  good  grazing  and  cool  weather 
in  June  favored  a  high  level  of  production.     In  the  first  6  months  of  1951  total 
milk  production  was  slightly  less  than  in  the  first  half  of  1950, 

The  total  outtiarn  of  deciduous  fruits  in  1951  is  expected  to  top  that  of  1950 
and  the  average  "by  10  and  7  percent,  respectively,  as  conditions  during  "J'-me  were 
favora,"ble  for  development.    Record  crops  of  grapes  and  sour  cherrios  are  in 
prospect.     The  apple  crop,  while  slightly  smaller  than  in  1950,  vdll  "be  a"bout 
one-eighth  larger  than  average,  v.dth  a  good  Eastern  crop  but  a  sm.aller  Western 
crop  than  last  year.    Peach  produ'^tion  slightly 5  below  average,  but  a  fourth 
larger  thr^si  in  1950,  is  now  indicated,  with  the  crop  in  the  10  Southern 
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States  3  times  as  large  as  in  1950  and  elif^htly  above  average.    The  pear  forecast  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  1950  crop  axid  the  a.verage.    There  will  "be  more  plums  and 
prunes  than  in  1950,  Tsut  the  apricot  crop  will  be  sropdl.    Production  of  almonds,, 
walnuts  and  filberts  will  be  larger  than  either  last  y^^ar  or  average^    The  1950^1 
citrus  outturn  v/as  better  than  e.'scpected  earlier  with  a  tonnage  15  perceat  larger 
than  the  previous  season.    The  outlook  for  the  1951-52  season  is  good  in  Florida, 
poor  in  Texas  and  fair  in  California  and  Arizona* 

Co.-nmercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  market  this  summer  will  be  available  in  about 
the  same  quantity  as  last  summer,  about  5  percent  more  t>an  average.    Summer  tonnag- 
es of  tomatoes,  watermelons,  sweet  corn  and  snap  beans  vrill  be  substantially  larger 
tlian  last  summer,  those  of  lettuce,  cabbage  .-^.nd  cantaloups  substantially  smaller. 
Although  less  important  in  terms  of  tonnage,  the  spinach  crop  is  much  larger,  but 
cauliflower  and  green  peas  are  much  sraallf-.r  cro-DS  than  last  summer. 

Of  truck  crops  for  commercial  urocessingj  current  estimates  for  10  which  usual- 
ly account  for  95  percent  of  the  total  indicr.te  an  acreage  nearly  a  fifth  larger 
than  in  1950,  thovigh  only  3  percent  above  average.     Larger  than  either  last  year  or 
aver?^ge  are  acreages  of  snap  beans,  green  -neas^  winter  and  spring  spinach,  green 
lima  beans  and  cucumbers  for  pickles*    Acren.ges  of  sweet  com  and  tomatoes,  while 
larger  than  in' 1950,  are  still  belov:  av.^rage.    Acreages  of  beet&  for  canning,  cab- 
bage for  kraut  and  pimi'entos  are  above  average,  but  smaller  than  in  1950.  'feather 
during  June  was  favorable,  so  that  yields  of  snap  beans,  processing  peas  and  spinach 
promise  to  be  sharnly  above  averr^ge,    Heported  condition  of  beets,  sweet  corn,  cub- 
cumbers  for  pickling  and  tomatoes  is  above  last  year  and  average;  for  green  lima  ,. 
beans,  cabbage  for  kraut  and  G-eorgia  pimientos,  condition  is  belovx  last  year* 

ALL  I'JHEATt    Production  of  all  wheat'  is  estimated  at  1,070  million  bushels,  an  ir^ 
crease  of  15  million  bushels  over  the  forecast  on  June  1.    Hiis  is '4 
percent  larger  than  the  1950  crop  of  1,027  million  bushels,  and  virtually  equal  to 
the  10-year  average  of  1,071  million  bushels.     Overall  production  increased  over 
earlier  expectations  despite  the  fact  that  v;heat  in  the  Central  and  Southern  Plains 
area  continues  to  be  plogued  by  unasupl  conditions,    Sev^=5ral  vreeks  of  continued 
rains  and  floods  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  ard  llissouri  have  caused  loss  of  acreage  on 
river  lowlands  and  delayed  harvest  operations  materially..   Cessation  of  rains  and 
drying  soil  would  enable  harvesting  machinery  operation  to  become  active  over  a,  wide 
belt  from  southern  Oklpiioma  northward  throu^-^h  Kansas.    The  increased  acreage  and 
favorable  progress  of  the  sprin-g  wheat  crop  this  year  h-.ve  contributed  significantly 
to  the  overall  prospective  production.    This  jfius  an  improvement  in  winter  wheat 
crop  prospects  the  past  month  in  most  States  outside  the  Oklahoma,  Minsouri,  Kr>nsas, 
and  Nebraska  area  more  t';an  offset  the  production  loss  of  ne-^rly  18  million  bushels; 
in  the  latter  four  States.    Tlie  indicated  ^i.eld  per  harvested  acre  for  all  wheat  is 
17.1  busl-els,  one-half  bushel  higher  than  th-e  1950  yield  and  equal  to  the  IQweyear 
p.verrge*  • 

The  total  acreage  of  all  wheat  for  harvest  this  yep.r  is  estimated  at  62.576,000 
acres, about  1.4  percent  more  than  the  61,741,000  acres  harvested  in  1930  but  slightly 
smaller  than  the  10-year  average  of  62, 62-''-, 000  acres.     Thus,  despite  the  heaviest 
loss  of  winter  v/heat  acreage  since  1935,  the  overall  area  to  be  harvested  this  year 
is  slightly  greater  thnji  that  harvested  last  year,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  averager 
The  acre-ge  seeded  to  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1950  and  the  spring  of  1951  totaled 
78,507,000  acres,  10  "oercent  above  the  previous  crop  ard  15  percent  or  10  million 
acres  greater  than  aver-^ge.    Gro^^ers  of  spring  whert  rjlanted  in*  excess  of  their  March 
intended  seediiigs  by  2  percent  and  exceeded  their  1950  seedirgs' by  a  full  20  percent. 
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The  increase  in  spring  vheat  seedings  accounts  for  atout  3.8  million  acres  of  the 
total  incre^n.se  of  7.1  million  acres  sown  to  wheat  for  the  1951  crop. 

Abandonment  of  wheat  has  "been  extremaly  henry  this  j'' ear  due  primarily  to  ad- 
verse v/eather  conditions,  insects,  and  diseases  in  the  Southern  Plains  Sta.tes, 
Present  indications  point  to  an  all  wheat  abandonment  ond  diversion  of  20,3  percent 
of  total  seedingSj  or  15.9  million  acres.     This  compares  with  13.5  percent  or  Q.7 
million  acres  lost  or  diverted  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  abandonment  of 
8.3  percent  or  5.6  million  acres, 

WIHTER  V/HSAT?    Production  of  winter  v;heat  is  esti:nated  at  706^749,000  bushels— about 

6  percent  beloiv  the  relatively  small  1950  crop  of  750.666,000  bushels 
and  11  percent  below  the  average  production  of  791,764,000  bushels.     It  is  the 
smallest  winter  x^'heat  crop  since  1943.     Unusually  heavy  abandonment  of  cacreage, 
particularly  in  the  Southern  Plains  States,  largely  accounts  for  the  sr.aller  crop 
this  year.     The  indicated  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  17.3  bushels  compares  with 
17.1  bushels  in  1950,  l6.2  bushels  in  19^9  and  the  10-year  average  of  17.7  bushels. 
Yields  were  extremely  low  again  this  year  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  I^ew  Mexico,  parts  of 
eastern  Colorado,  western  counties  of  Kansas  and  Uebras"i:?:a  as  the  result  of  severe 
insect  damage,  winter  kill  and  drought.     Hail,  continuous  rains  and  floods  further 
reduced  per  acre  yields  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  southeastern  Colorado,  Missouri  and 
parts  of  iTebraska  as  the  crop  approached  maturity.     Exceptionally  high  yields  were 
produced  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  better  than  average  outturns  were  indicated  in 
most  of  the  ppxific  IJorthxi/es t.     Yields  in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  States  were  not 
widely  different  from. 'average ,  the  principal  exceptions  being  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
where  stands  in  southern  districts  v;ere  thinned  by  severe  winter  freezes. 

The  current  estimate  is  not  materially  different  from,  the  June  1  forecast  but 
significant  offsetting  changes  occurred  in  some  States.     Heavj.'',  continuous  rains 
since  early  June,  hail,  floods  and  the  resulting  delay  in  harvesting  lowered  produc- 
tion prospects  in  Kansas,  Oklahom.a,  Missouri,  and  parts  of  Hebraska.     Losses  in 
these  States,  hov/ever,  v/ere  offset  by  increases  over  June  1  prospects  in  most  other 
States.     The  crop  turned  out  surprisingly  well  in  the  East,  with  record  yields  har- 
vested in  some  Atlantic  States.     Prospects  also  improved  in  the  Pacific  ICorthwest 
under  favorable  moisture  and  tem]:)erature  conditions.     The  Colorado  crop,  v^hile 
affected  by  widespread  hail  dam.age  in  some  eastern  counties,  m.ade  phenom.enal  im- 
provement for  the  State  as  a  whole;  good  yields  of  excellent  q^uality  were  in  pros- 
pect in  northern  counties  east  of  the  .mountains. 

Active  harvest  had  extended  into  northern  Oklahomii,'  when  prolonged  rains 
generally  stopped  operations.     Som.e  v/heat  had  been  com.bined  in  southern  Ka^nsas  and 
on  July  1  most  of  the  crop  In  the  southern  half  of  the  State  was  dead-ripe.  Rains, 
however,  held  harvest  at  a  standstill  throughout  m.ost  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
northern  Oklahom^a,     Harvest  also  was  delayed  in  southern  Illinois ^  where  so.me 
fields  were  ready  for  combining  on  July  1» 

Of  the  56,219,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  estimated  to  have  been  seeded  last 
fall,  26.8  percent  was  abandoned  for  various  causes,  leaving  an  estimated  40,893|000 
acres  for  harvestr     This  relatively  low  acreage  for  harvest  is  about  7  percent 
below  that  harvested  in  1950  and  the  smallest  since  1943.     The  reduction  in  har- 
vested acreage  is  due  largely  to  greater  than  average  abandonment — fall  seedings 
having  been  increased  about  6  percent  over  the  pieviolis  year. 
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The  portion  of  the  seeded  acraage  of  v.dntor  vrheat  that  v;ill  not  he  harvested 
for  grain  is  greater  th?ji  in  any  year  since  the  "dust  hov/l"  losses  "ia  1935«  ^© 
heavy  ahandonmsnt  this  season,  hov/ever,  is  fron  different  causes — heing  attributed 
largely   to  late  fall  and  ^dnter  drought,  vdnter  kill  from  low  temperatures,  severe 
greenhiag  aaid  cut  vorm  infestations,  and  some  recent  losses  from  hail,  excessive 
rains  and  floods.    Comhination  of  these  factors  caused  nearly  complete  destruction  of 
v/heat  for  the  second  successive  year  in  Texas  and  llevr  Mexico  where  70  and  80  percent^ 
respectively,  of  the  seeded  acreage  v/as -lost*    Losses  were  also  unusually  heavy  in  ; 
eastern  Colorado,  and  western  areas  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Nehraska,    Above  a.vorage 
abandonment  occurred  in  some  Forth  Central  States  as  the  result  of  lov;  tenrperaturcs 
pjid  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  States, 

ALL  SPRIilG-  T.miT;     The  production  of  all  spring  wheat  is  now  estimated  at  363 

million  bushels,  an  increase  of  nearly  15  million  bushels  over  the 
June  1  forecast.    Much  of  this  increar;:  crine-  in  ITorth  Drkota,  T/ashington,  a.nd  other 
Western  States.    Spring  ^''heat  production  last  year  totaled  276  million  bushels, 
while  the  10-year  average  was  280  million  bushel So     'JRie  combined  influence  of  a 
20  percent  increase  in  the- seeded  acru^.ge  and  a  1,^  bushel  increase  in  prospective 
yield  per  acre  over  last  year  has  resulted  in  the  substantial  increase*    The  pros-  . 
pectivc  yield  per  harvested  acre  is  Ib^Q  bushels,  compared  vdth  a  15*^  bushel  yield 
last  year  cJid  the  .  average  of  15.7  bushels. 

The  22j288}000- acres  sotm  to  all  spring  wheat  is  about  a  fifth  larger  than  that 
90V/n  last  spring  or  the  average.     Sce(?j.ng  operations  in  Minnesota,  ITorth  Dr>J^ota, 
and  South  Dokota  were  completed  under  generally  favorable ' conditions.     In  the 
Pacific  ilorthv.rest  States,  seeding?  were  substantially  increased  over  MaTch  intention% 
as  considerable  fall  soim  vrheat  acreage,  which  had  v.dnter-killed^  wa.s  resovm  to 
spring  wheat.    The  acreage  'novr  estimated  for  hajrvcst,  at  21,683>000  acres,  compares 
\rith  17,89^|000  acres  harvested  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  17s98^,000 
acres.    Abandonment  of  all  sprin.-^  v;heat  this  yc?r  is  estimated  at  2„7  percent  of  ■ 
the  seeded  acreage,  corap.ared  \\dth  3»3  percent  last  year  and  tjac  average  of  3«7 
percent, 

DURUM  V/HEAT:    Production  is  indicated  at  ^I0,906»000  bushels,  exceeding  the  195O  crop 

of  36,064,000  bushels  b;-  13  percent.     The  lO-year  average  production 
is  37*3865000  bushels,    With  below  normal  tcrroeratures  and  tim.ely  rains,  development 
of  the  crop  during  June  was  better  than  normal.    Hoxfevcr,  additional  rainfall  mil 
be  needed  in  northwestern  Minnesota  and  much  of  the  ITorth  Dakota  durum  area  to 
maintain  soil  moisture  supplies.    On  the  whole,  the  crop  v;as  seeded  at  about  the 
usual  time  -^nd  development  is  well  ahvad  of  the  unusu':^lly  late  1950  season.  An 
increase  in  production  over  a  ye-ar  ago  in  North  Dalrota  of  3*6  million  bushels  and 
in  South  Dakota  of  1.6  million  bushels  is  in  prospect  while  the  Minnesota  crop  is 
about  a  third  of  a  million  bushels  smaller  than  in  1950, 

The  seeded  acreage  of  durum  wheat  is  estimated  at  256965000  acres, ^  percent 
less  than  the  2,81^,000  acres  seeded  last  year  but  slightly  above  the  average 
plantings  of  2,682,000  acres.    Although  the  acreage  seeded  thif  yeor  is  less  than 
that  seeded  in  ai:iy  of  the  past  four  years,  it  exceeds  th:.t  planted  in  any  of  the 
years  from  19^1  through  I9U6,    The  reduction  in  durum  acreage  is  partially  attribut- 
ed to  the  fear  of  black  stern  rust  which  last  year  caused  som.e  d^jiage  in  eastern 
ilorth  D^jrota  and  western  Minnesota,    iTorth  Dakota,  South  D'^Jkota,  and  Minnesota 
farmers  failed  to  seed  their  intended  acreage  by  about  5»  I6,  and  26  percent, 
respectively^    Based  upon  conditions  to  July  1-   a  harvest  of  2,622,000  acres  is  indi- 
cated.    Such  an  acreage  is  about  nne-fourth  lenf;^  than  the  unusually  large  acreage 
harvested  in  19^,    Ab,andonment  of  durum  ^;/iieat  is  estimy.t  d  at  2^7  percent  conrpareA 
with  3,0  percent  last  year» 
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OTHER  SPRING  WHEAT;    Production  of  other  spring  wheat  is  estimated  at  322  million 

"bushels,  approximately  a  third  larger  than  the  1950  crop  of 
240  million  "bushels  and  the  average  of  242  million.    Cool  weather  and  adequate  sup- 
plies of  moisture  in  most  areas  have  "been  favora'blo  for  development  of  the  crop.  In 
South  Dakota,  much  of  the  crop  is  heading  while  some  fields  have  started  to  fill. 
Most  of  this  acreage  has  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  carry  th©  crop  to  maturity^ 
The  North  Dakota  crop  has  had  favora"blc  grov/ing  conditions  and  soil  moisture  sup- 
plies are  excellent  in  most  of  the  Stato<,    The  Minnesota  and  Montana  crops  have 
developed  favora"bly  to  date,  "but  additional  moisture  would  "benefit  the  crop  in  some 
areas.    The  indicated  ^deld  per  harvested  acre  is  16 „ 9  "bushels  and  compares  \dth 
15,8  "bushels  last  year  and  15.9  "bushels  the  average. 

The  planted  acreage  is  estimated  at  19,592,000  acres,  a'bout  a  fourth  a"bovc  last 
year's  15,695,000  acres  and  the  average  of  15,990,000  acres «    Removal  of  restricticns 
on  acreage,  coupled  with  favora"ble  planting  conditions,  account  for  the  su"bstantial 
increase  in  acroagCe    In  North  Dakota,  considera'ble  sod-land  has  "been  "broken  up  and 
planted  to  wheat  and  other  crops c    Throughovit  the  spring  wheat  area  shifts  from  oats 
and  "barley  to  spring  wheat  were  common*    In  some  sections  there  were  also  shifts 
from  sugar  "beets,  potatoes,  or  other  crops  vrith  high-la'bor  requirements.  Planting 
was  completed  in  good  season  in  contrast  to  last  year  v;hen  seeding  was  especially 
late.    The  acreage  actually  seeded  is  more  than  3  percent  a"bovo  intentions  on 
March  1,    The  prospective  acreage  for  harvest  is  19,061,000  acres,  compared  with 
15,196,000  acres  harvested  last  year  and  the  average  of  15,393^000  acres,  A"bandon- 
ment  is  indicated  at  2.7  percent,  compared  ;d.th  3.2  percent  in  1950, 

\fheat  Stocks  on  Farms:     Stocks  of  old  wheat  on  farms  July  1  totaled  72,738,000 

"bushels  compared  \Jith  67,907,000  bushels  on  July  1  a  year 
ago,^  Except  for  July  1,  1948 ^  this  carry-over  is  the  largest  since  1945.    In  1948, 
July  1  farm  stocks  totaled  94,511,000  bushels.    Present  stocks  are  24  percent  below 
the  1940-49  July  1  a.verage  of  95,363,000  bushels. 

The  disappearance  from  farms  during  the  three  months  ending  June  30,  1951  v;as 
144,523,000.  bushel  So    This  compares  with  131,268,000  last  year  and  the  record  high 
April  1-July  1  disappearance  of  178,852,000  in  1949.    The  average  April  1-July  1 
disappearance  is  127,202,000  bushels,.    Approximately  56  percent  of  the  1,094,662,000 
bushels  July  1,  1950  supply  <>a  farmswas  moved  prior  to  October  It    Disappearance  for 
the  January  1-July  1  period  tov/aied  262,932,000  bushels,  almost  2  percent  above 
disappearance  from  forms  for  the  same  period  a  year  previous,  but  4  percent  below 
the  10-year  average  of  272,610,000  bushels  for  the  6  month  period* 

About  65  percent  of  the  stocks  on  farms  July  1,  1951  were  located  in  the  North 
Central  States  with  about  27  percent  remaining  on  fa.rr.is  in  V/estern  States.  About 
33  percent  of  all  old  wheat  on  farms  v/as  located  in  North  Dakota;  Montana  was 
next  in  importance,  followed  by  Kansas,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska©, 

CORN;    The  Nation^s  1951  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  3.3  billion  bushels.    This  com- 
pares with  3,1  billion  bushels  last  year  vand  the  1940-49  average  of  3,0 
billion.    The  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  39o0  bushels  is  lA  and  5.1  bushels, 
respectively,  above  Ir^st  year  and  the  average c    Acreage  increases  in  the  high 
yielding  North  Central  States  and  the  increased  use  of  h^'brid  seed,  particularly 
in  the  South,  contributed  to  the  present  high  indicated       S,  yield,    The  acreage 
for  harvest  is  2  percent  larger  than  in  1950o 
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In  the  iiportant  ITorth  Central  States,  there  is?  ccnsideralDle  variation  in  the 
present  progress  and  development  of  the  crop^    Piospeois  are  vei-y  good  in  the  east-- 
ern  part  of  the  Corn  Beltjlmb  excessive  rains  in  some  :.,f  the  v/estern  Corn  Belt 
States  have  "been  detrimental  to  the  crops*    In  Ohio,  present  prospects  are  ver^  fav- 
orable despite  some  dela,y  in  cultivation  "because  of  frequent  rains^  and  the  indica- 
ted yield  of  58o0  "bushels  per  acre  is  6.0  "bushels  a"bove  last  ^'ear.    In  Indiana  and 
Illinois  where  stands  are  generally  very  good  and  color  is  excellent;  a  yield  of  56 
"bushels  per  acre  is  indicated  for  each  Stn.teo    Most  fields  have  "Seen  kex)t  clean  des«. 
pite  some  interraptions  caused  "by  frequent  rains«     The  Michigan  crop  is  off  to  a 
very  good  start c    Pros^oects  are  moderately  f?.vcra."ble  in  Wisconsin  a.nd  Minnesota  al- 
though this  year's  crop  is  later  than  usuad  and  many  fields  are  now  badly  in  need  of 
cultivation;  higher  temperatures  and  more  sunshine  would  greatly  "benefit  the  crop  in 
these  States*    In  Iowa,  the  crop  was  retarded  in  June  by  cold,  wet  v/eatheri  the  pros^ 
pective  yield  of  46,0  bushels  per  acre  is  1  and  5  bushels,  respectively,  below  last 
year  and  tlie  average,    Hea.vy  rains  seriously  retarded  the  crop  in  Missouri,  partic- 
ularly the  late~planted  ccrn  and  the  indiv^ated  yield  of  40o0  bushels  per  acre  is  5 
bushels  below  1950o    About  average  yields  are  indicated  in  ITorth  Dakota,,  Ihere  is 
considerable  variation  in  the  crop  in  South  Dakota  v/here  flooding  has  delayed  culti- 
vation in  some  areaSo    Present  conditions  indicate  a  yield  slightly  above  la.st  year 
and  the  average. 

In  Nebraska,  prospects  are  very  favorable  in  the  northeastern  pa.rt  of  the  State^j 
elsevrhere,  wet  soil  has  delayed  the  crop,    5'or  the  State,  as  a  v/hole,  the  indicated 
yield  of  31^0  bushels  per  acre  is  6oO  bushels  below  1950o 

For  the  country  as  a  v;hole,  large-scale  plantings  got  under  x\ray  near  the  usua,! 
time  this  year,  except  in  parts  of  the  South  v/here  dry  v/eather  "orevailed  during  most 
of  the  usual  planting  season.    Also,  heavy  rains  dela.yed  or  prevented  plantir.,?:s  and 
limited  increases  in  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt,  particularly  in  the  West  No  rth  central. 
Sta^tes,    About  86  and  95  percent,  respectively j  of  the  Iowa  and  Illinois  acreage  was 
TDlanted  by  June  5,    Some  growers  delayed  the  planting  of  corn  in  order  to  minimize 
the  risk  of  corn  borer  damage^    The  1951  planted  acreage  of  86,2  million  acres,  is 
0>5  million  acres  above  that  indicated  in  Karch  a.nd  1,9  million  above  last  year^ 
Heavy  feed  requirements  contributed  to  the  present  increased  acreage,    iUsOj  consid«. 
erable  acreage  originally  intended  for  small  grains  was  planted  to  corn,  Howeverj 
the  increase  in  cotton  acrerge  this  year  resulted  in  a  smaller  ccrn  acreage  in  the 
Souths 

Planted  acreage  in  the  North  Central  States,  v;here  acr^a^e  controls  were  in  ef«. 
feet  last  year  J  is  3.8  million  acres  above  1950,     Increases  from  last  year  are  indi- 
cated in  all  North  Central  States  except  Wiscons5.n  and  North  Dakota  where  decreases 
of  4  and  7  percent,  respectively,  are  reported.     The  la.rgest  increase  occurred  in 
Iowa  whore  10  percent  more  acreage  than  in  1950  is  indicated.     Indiana  and  Illinois 
each  increased  acreage  by  9  percent e 

In  the  Northeast y  the  planted  acreage  increased  2,4  percent  from  lO-^Oo  There 
was  considerable  inducement  to  produce  more  corn  in  these  States, particularly  corn 
for  silagec  All  States  in  the  group  either  show  an  increase  or  are  unchanged  from 
last  year  except  Maine,'  Connecticut  jind  New  York  where  decreases  of  8,  2,  and  1  per- 
cent, resoectively,  are  indicated.     In  t"';.e  South  Atlantic  States ,  where  weather  coiv- 
dictions  were  only  moderately  favorable  for  planting,  a  slight  decrease  from  1950  is 
reported.     Declines  in  West  Virginia,  and  the  Caa'olinas  more  than  offset  increases 
in  other  States  in  this  group.-    Georgia  corn  acreage  is  anchanged  from  a  year  ago. 

Present  prospects  are  very  poor  in  Kansas  where  cool  and  wet  weather  has  had  an 
unfavorable  effect  recent  flooding  rains  were  particularly  injurious.    The  prospoc- 
tive  Kansas  yield,  at  23,0  bushels  per  acre,  is  12,5  bush -Is  below  last  year. 
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In  the  Northeast,  corn  was  planted  under  generally  favoralDie  conditions  and 
satisfactory  progress  has  "been  made  in  cultira.tion.     Chemicals  were  used  extensively 
in  these  States  this  year  for  weed  control.     Prospects  improved  considera"bly  during 
June  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  where  prolonged  dry  vreather  prevailed  during  the 
spring  months,     Yield  prospects  for  this  group  of  States  average  1.0  "bushel  atcve 
the  1950  yield*     In  the  South  Central  States,  soil  m.oisture  is  nov  generally  ade- 
quate and  the  crop  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  yields  are  expected  to  average  about 
1.5  "bushels  ahove  last  year.     In  the  Western  States  j  v/here  the  crop  is  later  than 
usual,  prospects  are  only  fair.     In  Colorado,   the  leading  producing  State  in  this 
group,  prospects  are  for  a  yield  of  22,0  bushels  per  acre,  2,0  bushels  belov/ 
last  year= 

This  year's  planted  acreage  is  down  considerably  from  1950  in  the  South  Central 
States,  largely  because  of  the  substantial  increase  in  cotton  acreage.    Declines  are 
indicated  for  all  States  in  this  group  with  the  largest  decrease  occurring  in  Texas, 
where  this  year's  acreage  is  25  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.    Planted  acreage  in 
the  Western  States  as  a  group  is  practically  unchanged  from  1950;  in  Colorado,  the 
leading  corn  producing  State  in  the  West,  acreage  increased  3  percent  from  last  year. 

Present  conditions.;  including  an  allowance  for  recent  flood  losses  in  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  adjacent  areas,  indicate  an  abandonment  of  1.9  percent,  somewhat  higher 
than  last  year.     The  average  abandonm.ent  is  1.8  percent.     The  indicated  acreage  for 
harvest  of  8^.6  million  acres  compares  with  83.3  million  acres  last  year  and  the 
average  of  87.9  million  acresc 

Corn  Stocks  on  Parmsi     Stocks  of  corn  on  farms  on  July  1  were  81^,923.000  bushels, 

12  percent  larger  than  the'  19^0-^}-9  average  for  this  date. 
Farm  stocks  totaled  1 , 060,,377, 000  bushels  on  July  1  last  year.     Current  farm  holdings 
have  been  exceeded  on  this  date  in  only  four  years  of  the  series  beginjiing  in  I926. 

Stocks  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  are  50  percent  larger  than  average  and  the 
third  highest  of  record  for  July  1,     In  the  South  Atlantic  States  a  record  supply 
of  corn  vi-as  -on  farms — nearly  one-fourth  above  average.     Farmers  in  the  South  Central 
States  V7ere  holding  about  one-fifth  m.ore  corn  than  average*     In  the  North  Central 
States  stocks  are  down  considerably  from  last  year  but  are  10  percent  larger  than 
average.-    This  area  accounted  for  676,222,000  bushels  or  83  percent  of  the  U.  S, 
total.     Corn  stocks  in  the  Western  States  are  only  about  three- fourths  as  large  as 
average,  and  the  third  smallest  in  ten  years c 

Disappearance  from  farms  in  the  April-June  quarter  this  year,  538  million 
bushels,  exceeded  the  10-year  average  by  only  5  percent.     Disappearance  during  April- 
June,  1950  amounted  to  .577  mdllion  bushels.     In  all  regions  except  the  V/estern  States 
disappearance  was  greater  than  average* 

CA^''     The  1951  oats  crop  is  estimated  at  1,367,967.000  bushels,  6„6  percent  less 

than  last  year's  crop  of  1  ,^65, 13^? 000  bushels., but  about  ^  percent  above 
average. 

Compared  v/ith  last  year,  production  is  expected  to  be  5  percent  sm:aller  in 
North  Central  States  though  growing  conditions  were  m.ore  favorable  than  a  year  ago* 
In  the  North  Atlantic  States  production  is  6  percent  above  last  year  and  38  percent 
above  average.     In  the  South  Atlantic  States  production  is  up  2  percent  from  last 
year  J  and  23  percent  above  average.     In  the  South  Central  States  production  is  ^3 
percent  below  last  year,  and  55  percent  below  average,  largely  because  of  adverse 
conditions  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.     In  the  Western  States  production  is  I6  percent 
below  last  year,  and  6  percent  belov;  avera.ge. 
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In  the  North  Central  States,  yields  are  above  la.st  year  except  in  Wisconsin^ 
Iowa  and  Missouri;  only  Iowa  and  Kansas  have  yields  "below  average^    Yields  are 
aoove  a-verage  in  all  Horth  and  South  Atlantic  States,  and  in  most;  of  these  States 
are  as  high  or  higher  than  last  yearo     In  the  South  Central  region,  the  G-ulf  States 
except  Texas  have  yields  above  averjj.ge,  and  last  year 5     The  other  States  of  this 
area  except  Arkansas  are  below  average,  and  all  have  lower  yields  than  last  year<, 
Yields  in  Texas  a.nd  Oklahoma  are  low  because  of  drought  and  insect  damage^  The 
yields  in  V/estern  States  are  mostly  lower  than  last  year,  and  in  Arizona,  Colorado, 
T'/yoming  and  tbe  Coastal  States  they  are  below  averageo 

Por  t.ie  1951  oats  crop,  42; 820,000  acres  of  v/inter  and  s-pring  oats  were  seeded^ 
This  is  about  8  percent  less  than  last  year,  and  about  2  percent  below  average^. 
Most  of  the  decrease  in  acreage  is  in  the  l\Torth  Central  States  inhere  only  Ohio  and 
Michigan  seeded  more  oats  than  a  year  agOc     Decreases  in  other  States  range  from  2 
percent  in  Wisconsin  to  24  percent  in  Missouri,  with  no  change  in  Indiana,    The  de« 
crease  in  the  Eorth  Central  group  is  9  percent.     In  the  iTorth  Atlantic  States  all 
States  maintained  or  increased  oats  acreage  with  a  6  -nercent  increa,se  for  the  areao 
In  the  South  Atlantic  States  a  4  percent  increase  is  re^Dorted  with  only  South 
Carolina  showing  a  r'^^duction.    All  South  Central  States  have  smaller  acreage  than 
a  year  ago,  with  the  grou^o  down  nearly  15  percent.     In  the  Western  States  acreage 
increases  are  reioorted  in  Colorado  and  Hew  Mexico,  and  no  change  in  V/yominge  De- 
creases in  other  Sta-tss  range  from  6  ^)ercent  in  Utah  to  25  percent  in  Montana,  re- 
sulting in  a  group  decrease  of  11  i^^rcehto 

For  the  entire  country  the  seeded  acreage  is  3  percent  belovx  that  indicated  in 
^fe-rch,    Four  States,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  ITebraska,  account  for  about 
three-fourths  of  the  reduction  from  March  expectations,,    P:ains  at  seeding  tiir.e  made 
fulfillment  of  plans  difficulty  resulting  in  diversion  to  other  crops» 

The  acreage  for  harvest  as  grain  in  1951  is  estimated  at  37,851.000  acres^ 
nearly  10  percent  less  than  in  1950^     -he  11.6  percent  of-  the  seeded  acreage  which 
v/ill  be  diverted  to  other  uses,,  or  lost,  is  higher  th^n  last  year  and  average  main- 
ly because  of  hep.vy  losses  of  acreage  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  v/here  droi:^:ht,  freezes, 
and  greenbug  ir^festation  destroyed  much  of  the  fall  seeded  acrepgeo 

OATS  SlOd^S  01^  PAPg-iS*     Stocks  of  old  crop  oats  on  farms  July  1  this  year  are  esti- 
mated at  265  million  bushels,  38  percent  more  than  the  192 
million  bushels  on  lia.nd  a  year  agOo    The  average  is  215  million  bushels.    With  the 
exception  of  1949  and  1946,  carryover  stocks  of  oa.ts  on  farms  are  the  largest  since 
the  series  began  in  1926.    About  88  percent  of  the  total  is  in  the  llorth  Central 
region.     States  with  the  largest  car-ryover  are  as  follows^     lovja,  56  million  bush^-  : 
els;  Minnesota,  56  million  bushels:  Wisconsin,  2?  million  bushels*     Current  farm 
stocks  are  re;9orted  above  last  year  in  all  regions  except  the  South  Centralo 

-:    "The  large  stocks  of  oats  now  on  farms  are  due  mainly  to  the  large  iDPOduction 
of  oats  in  1950,  as  the  disappearance  from  farms  has  been  pbove  pverr-^'e  throughout 
the  1950-51  seasoup     Present  stocks  are  equivalent  to  about  18  "oercent  of  last 
je^r'^s  production.    Disappearance  from  farms  for  the  April-July  1951  period  totaled 
295  million  bushels,  compared  with  the  average  of  252  million  bushels© 
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BARLEY '  'Barlej^  production  is  indicated  at  263  million  bushels,  alDout  13  percent 

less  thc3.n  the  301  million  "bushels  produced  in  1950.     The  19^0-49  average  is 
307  milXiohc     The  lower  production  this  year  is  due  to  a  smaller  acreage  for  harvest 
as  the  prospective  yield  is  practically  unchan^:ed  from  1950t     In  the  heavy  producing 
States  of  J!lcrth  Dakota,  S;;uth  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  the  indicated  production  is 
higher  than  last  year's  production,     Hovrever,  California  expects  27  percent  less 
than  in  1950*     Grov/ing  conditions  have  iDeen  favorable  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota, 
but  dry  spring  weather  reduced  the  California  yield.     Prospects  are  poor  in  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  where  the  crop  was  damaged  by  fall  and  spring  drought,  freezing  winter 
temperatures  and  green  bugs„     Prospects  are  mostly  satisfactory  in  other  States, 

The  acreage  seeded  to  barley/  including  1950  fall  seedings  for  harvest  in  1951, 
is  estimated  at  11,275,000  acres — 15  percent  belov/  last  year  and  21  percent  less  thar. 
the  10-year  average.    With  the  exception  of  19^9;  this  is  the  smallest  acreage  of 
record  beginning  in  1929.    Acreages  have  been  reduced  in  most  States,  compared  with 
last  year^,  primarily  because  of  shifts  to  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton.    Also  contributing 
to  the  reduction  v/as  the  relatively  large  supply  of  barley  from  previous  crops,  and 
in  some  areas  fall  seedings  were  hindered  by  poor  v/eather  at  planting  time.  How- 
ever, in  the  four  leading  barley  States  which  account  for  59  percent  of  the  Nation's 
acreage;  two  States  show  gain?^  over  1950^     Plantings  are  up  9  percent  in  Minnesota' 
and  10  percent  in  Eorth  Dakota;  seedings  were  curtailed  in  both  of  these  States  last 
year  by  an  extrem.ely  wet  spring,     Seedings  this  year  declined  30  and  12  percent,  ' 
respectively^  in  South  Da,kota  and  California, 

The  seeded  acreage  is  cnly  about  1  percent  less  than  that  indicated  by  farmers' 
intentions  in  March,  although  there  were  some  shifts  from  barley  to  corn  and  other 
spring  planted  crops.     In  the  important  producing  States  of  Mirjiescta  and  North- 
Dakota  growers  exceeded  their  March  intentions  ^  but  less  acreage  v/as  seeded  in  South 
Dakota  than  earlier  planned, 

•    The  9.7935000  acres  for  harvest  as  grain  this  year  is  12  percent  less  than  har- 
vested in  1950  and  22  percent  below  average.    Abandonment  and  diversion  to  uses 
other  than  grain  is  estimated  at  13  percent  of  the  1951  seeded  acreage  compared  v/ith 
15  percent  last  year  and  the  average  of  12  percent.    Winter  freezes  and  drought 
contributed  to  the  abandonment  of  fall  seeded  barley.     In  the  North  Central  area, 
the  indicated  abandonment  is  light  because  of  favorable  spring  weather.     In  Calif- 
ornia,  the  acreage  lost  has  been  heavier  than  usual  because  of  prolonged  dry  weather 
during  March  and  early  April, 

Barley  Stocks  on  Farms;    July  1  stocks  of  old  'tjarley  on  farms  are  estimated  at  hO 

million  bushels  compared  with  31  million  b-ishels  last  year 
and  the  July  1  average  of  50  million.    With  the  exception  of  19^,  present  holdings 
are  the  highest  for  this  date  since  19^5c     Current  stocks  account  for  13.'^  percent- 
of  the  1950  production.     The  largest  farm  stocks  are  held  in  llorth  Dakota,  South 
Dakota^  Montana,  and  Minnesota  with  the  combined  total  of  these  States  accounting 
for  about  70  percent  of  total  farm  stocks 

Disappearance  from  farms  during  the  April-June.-  1951  period  amounted  to  ^'9 
million  bushels,  an  increase  of  about  10  million  bushels  over  farm  disappearance 
for  the  comparable  period  a  year  ago.    Average  farm  disappearance  for  these  m.onths 
is  43  million  bushels.     The  relatively  heavy  movement  from  farms  during  recent 
months  reflects  the  effects  of  heavy  feed  requirements. 
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RYE;     The  1951  crop  of  rye  harvested  for  grain  is  currently  estimated  at  25#6 

million  bushelSc    This  exceeds  the  23  million  bushel  crop  produced  la.st  year^ 
but  is  about  15  percent  smaller  than  the  10-year  average  production  of  30 .2  million 
bushels*    In  the  more  important  producing  Sta.tes  the  crop  came  through  the  Vw^nter 
in  good  shape  and  growing  conditions  this  spring  have  been  favorable ^     Since  acreage 
rem.aining  for  harvest  as  grain  is  about  the  sarfie  as  last  year,  the  larger  crop  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  an  11  percent  increase  in  yield  per  acre»    Although  several 
of  the  major  producing  States  vrill  harverrt  larger  crops  than  last  year,  most  of  the 
increased  production  is  indicated  to  be  in  South  Dakota,    With  South  Dakota  farmers 
sharply  increasing  their  plantings  for  the  second  successive  year,  there  has  been 
a  greater  concentration  of  acreage-  of  rye  for  grain  in  that  State,     Present  conditiors 
indicate  that  South  Dakota  v/ill  harvest  3I  percent  of  the  country's  total  rye  crop. 
In  the  important  rye  producing  States,  ITebra-ska  and  ITorth  Dakota,  production  is 
expected  to  be  6  and  12  percent,  respectively  belov;  last  year,  while  an  increase  of 
32  and  JH  percent,  respectivelys  is  estimated  for  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota, 

The  acre :^.ge  for  harvest  as  grain  is  estimated  at  1,828,000  acres,  slightly 
larger  than  that  harvested  last  year*    Eowever?  this  season's  harvested  acreage  is 
about  one«fourth  smaller  than  the  average  of  2^4^,000  acres.    Except  for  the  3 
recent  years,  19^6}  19^9?  and  1950*  "tiie  current  season* s  acreage  for  grain  harvest 
is  the  smallest  in  70  yearso    In  1919 &  a  year  of  maximum  rye  acreage 3  over  7  million 
acres  of  rye  Iriere  harvested  for  grain,.    In  1938,  slightly  more  than  U  million  acres 
vrere  harvested* 

The  proportion  of  the  planted  acreage  for  all  purposes  to  be  harvested  as 
grain  this  ye  r  is  estimated  at  48  percent}  slightly  smaller  proportion  than 
harvested  last  year  and  4  percentage  points  smaller  than  the  10-year  average^  Most 
of  the  acreage  not  harvested  for  grain  is  used  for  hay  and  pasture  or  is  plowed 
imder  as  a  green  manure  crop. 

The  yield  ;0'.~r  harvested  acre  is  estim.ated  at  1^,0  bushels,  compared  vdth  12,6 
bushels  per  acre  last  year  and  the  average  yield  of  12.2  bushels « 

Bye  Stocks  on.  Earmss  •  Earm  stocks  of  rye  on  July  1  are  estimated  at  l,854j000 

bushels  compared  with  1,97^} 000  bushels  last  year  and  the 
July  1  average  of  6,539,000  bushels^    These  small  stocks  are  the  result  of  reduced 
production  in  recent  years„    About  5I  percent  of  the  current  total  vras  on  faras  in 
Hebraskaj  and  ITorth  and  South  Dakota,  while  the  three  States  of  Minnesota,  Vfisconsin, 
and  Michigan  accounted  for  another  23  percent. 

Disappearance  of  rye  from  farms  in  the  April- June  quarter  is  indicated  at 
about  2.4  million  bushels  compared  with  1,4  million  bushels  for  the  same  quarter  in 
1950  and  2e2  million  bushels  during  the  comparable  period  of  1949p"' 

E^'e  stocks  on  farms  as  of  July  1  were  first  published  currently  in  19^9  and 
replace  the  former  Jiine  1  estimates.     Comparative  data  for  earlier  years — 1940-48 — 
were  published  in  a  separate  release  dated  J\me  19^9^ 

EIAXSEED;    1951  production  of  flajcseed,  e-timated  at  37o96l5,000  bushels,  is  3  percent 
smaller  than  the  39^263,000  bushels  harvested  in  195O  but  slightly  larger 
than  the  10-year  average  of  37^186,000  bushels.     The  smaller  production  results 
from  a  reduced  acreage  for' harvest  since  the  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  a  little 
higher  than  last  year^    Flaxseed  production  has  declined  each  year  since  1948  v;hen 
the  record  crop  of  54^529 ^000  bushels  was  harvested^ 
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Of  the  three  principal  producing  States,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  ejcpect  2 
and  19  percent,  respectively,  more  flaxseed  this  year  than  last  while  in  North 
Dakota  production  nmy  he  2  percent  less.     These  three  States  are  now  expected  to 
harvest  91  percent  of  the  total  U.  S.  crop.    Mainly  hecause  of  drought  conditions  in 
the*  fall  and  winter,  Texas  is  expected  to  loroduce  only  64,000  hushels  or  5  percent 
of  the  1,266,000  hushels  harvested  in  1950,.    Kie  prospective  yield  for  the  Nation  of 
10.3  "bushels  per  acre  is  0.2  "bushel  above  the  1950  yield  and  0,9  hushel  ahove 
average©  .  ' 

Farmers  planted  .3,878,000  acres  of  flaxseed  this  year,  5  percent  less  than  was 
planted  in  1950  and  7  percent  under  the  10-year  average  of  4,158,000  acres.  -The 
acreage  actually  planted  turned  out  to  he  1  percent  smaller  than  that  indicated  "by 
farmers'  March  1  intentions  reports.     In  Horth  Dakota  dry  topsoil  during  the  last 
half  of  May  interrtipted  seeding  operations  hut  with  good  rains  about  June  1,  seeding 
v;as  resumed  and  continued  until  the  middle  of.  the  month.    G-rowth  stage  and  develop- 
ment  of  the  crop  is  quite  varied  between  fields  in  South  Dakota  where  some  acreage 
was  T^^l3.ntedi  "because  of  insect  damage  and  where  excessive  rain  around  the  first  of 
June  caused  some  delay  in  seeding  operations..     In"  Minne.sota,  favorable  conditions 
permitted  earlier  seeding  than  last  year  and  the  .crop  is  making  good  progress* 

The  reduction  in  acreage  this  year  compared  v/ith  last  year  occurred  mainly  in 
the  South  Central  and  Western  States.     In  the  North  Central  States,  where  96  percent 
of  the  1951  acreage  is  being  grown,  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  with  in- 
creased acreages  in  North  and  South  Dakota  offsettijig  decreases'  in  Minnesota,  low^, 
and  Kansas,,     The  largest  reduction  in  acreage  took  place  in  Texas  where  only  478000 
acres  were  planted  compared  with  223,000  acres  a  year  ago.    Extremely  dry  weather 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter  months,  when  Texas  flax  is  planted,  prevented  farm-, 
ers  from  planting  more  than  about  a  fifth  of  the  1950  acreage*    About  tv/o-thirds  of 
the  1951  acreage  has  been  abandoned,  mostly  because  of  the  continued  drought  during 
the  pasf  winter  and  early  spring,  leaving  16,000  acres  for  harvest,  or  only  8  per- 
cent of  that  harvested  last  year.     The  Montana  acreage  is  dov/n  28  percent  from  last 
year  largely  because  of  a  late  wet  spring* 

Abandonment  for  the  Nation  as  a  v/hole  is  larger  than  last  year  mainly  because 
of  the  heavy  losses  in  TexaSo    Present  conditions  indicate  that  about  4.7  percent  of 
the  seeded  acreage  v;ill  not  be  harvested,  compared  with  4.2  percent  in  1950  and  the 
average  abaondomaent  of  5,9  percent/    The  1951  acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at 
3,696j000  acres,  5  percent  below  1950  and  6  percent  below  average^ 

HiAX  FIBERS    The  acreage  of  flax  planted  for  fiber  in  Oregon  this  year  is  reported 

by  mills  at  3,300  acres.    This  compares  with  1,000  acres  -olanted  in 
1950  and  the  10~year  average  of  9,160  acres.     The  1951  growing  season  v/as  relatively 
dry  and-  it  is  estimated  that  the  fiber  on  around  300  acres  will  not  ^attain  sufficient 
length  for  harvest.     This  leaves  3,000  acres  for  harvest  in  the  1951  season  compared 
with  800  acres  in  1950 5 

COTTON^    Acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1951  is  estimated  at  29,510,000 
acres.    This  is  58  percent  more  than  the  18,613,000  acres  in  cultivation  on 
July  1,  1950,  and  33  percent  more  than  the  10~year  average  of  22,163,000  acres*  • 
With  the  exception  of  1936  and  1937,  the  1951  acreage  is  the  largest  since  1933c  The 
1949  acreage  was  27,719,000  acres. 
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To  attain  increased  production  in  1951 »  acreage  allotments  were  removed  this 
year  and  a  minim-um  acreage  guide  of  28t536t000  acres  was  annoimced.     The  acreage  in 
cultivation  on.  July  1  this  ye3.r  is  acout  1  million  acres  above  the  guide.     The  acre- 
age is  below  the  State  guides  in  most  central  and'  eastern  Cotton  Belt  States,  but 
above  in  v/estern  areas. 

The  1951  acreage  in  California  and  Arizona  are  39  and  40  percent,  respectively, 
higher  than  the  previous  records  of  19^.    The  Hev;  Mexico  acreage  is  also  at  a  rec- 
ord high  level.    In  these  3  States,  considerable  cotton  is  being  grovm    on  land  foirc- 
erly  used  for  other  purposes  and  some  new  land  has  also  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion.   Additional  wells  have  been  drilled  for  pump  irrigation,-   l^ile  progress  of 
the  crop  in  these  States  has  been  generally  satisfactory,  stands  are  only  fair  and 
considerable  cotton  is  later  than  usual. 

In  Texasj  the  1951  acreage  is  the  largest  since  1933*    ^'Hiile  drought  conditions 
delayed  planting  in  the  Lower  Valley,  Coastal  Bend  areas    and  the  Eigh  Plains,  most 
farmers  were  able  to  plant  their  full  intended  increase  in  acreage.     The  sharpest 
increases  are  reported  in  the  High  Plains  areas,  vrhere  considerable  cotton  was  plant- 
ed  on  abandoned  grain  land,  and  in  the  Lower  Valley,     In  most  areas  of  the  State 
the  crop  is  making  good  progress.     In  Oklahoma,  .Arkansas,  and  Missoujri,  dry  soils 
delayed  germination  but  rainfall  during  most  of  June  was  ercessive,  and  grassy 
fields  developed.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cotton  Pelt  dry  weather  during  May  and 
early  June  interfered  seriously  with  germination.    This  situation  was  especially  ■ 
serious  in  Tennessee,  the  northern  parts  of  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  G-eorgia,  and 
the  Piedmont  areas  of  the  Carolinas,     The  drought  ms  broken  before  the  middle  of 
June,  however,  and  fair  stands  v/ere  obtained  in  most  areas. 

The  number  of  boll  weevils  em.erging  this  spring  was  generally  less  than  last 
season,    Howevr=.r,  infestation  in  late  June  was  increasing  rapidly  in  many  areas, 

H5KP:    The  acreage  of  hemp  being  grovm  under  contract  in  Wisconsin  this  year  is 

reported  at  1,000  acres.    No  acreage  of  record  was  grown  last  yea,r.  In 
recent  yea^rs,  VJisconsin  has  been  the  only  State  grov/ing  hemp  for  fiber.     In  19^9  a 
total  of  4,700  acres  was  planted  and  ^,500  acres  harvested, 

Herapseed  for  planting  the  Wisconsin  hemp  fiber  acreage  are  grovm  in  Kentucky, 
where  about  JOO  acres  are  being  grov/n  this  year.     There  is  no  record  of  any  acreage 
planted  in  I95O, 

SOYBEANS g    The  acreage  of  soybeans  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  14^5  million  acres.     This  is  less  than  2  percent  below  last 
year's  record  acreage  but  18  percent  above  the  19^0-^9  averp^ge^    Current  indications 
are  about  5  percent  higher  than  growers'  intentions  as  expressed  on  March  1.  The- 
increase  over  intentions  v;as  largely  on  land  that  could  not  be  planted  to  other 
spring  crops,  especially  oats,  due  to  unfavorable  we^\ther  conditions.     Soybeans  can 
be  planted  later  than  most  spring  crops  .and  still  mature  before  freezir^g  weather. 
In  a  few  localities,  soybeans  were  ntill  being  planted  during  the  first  week  in  July 

The  crop  is  off  to- an  excellent  start  in  the  heavy  producing  North  Central 
area.     Most  of  the  acreage  vras  planted  near  the  optimum  seeding  time  ?jn.d  is  up  to 
good  stands.     The  acreage  in  the  North  Central  States  is  dovm  about  k  percent  from, 
last  year  due  mainly  to  the  shift  back  to  corn.     The  sharpest  decreases  of  the 
major  producing  States  are  in  loY^a  v.dth  a  drop  of  18  percent  from  last  year  and 
Illinois  vdth  a  reduction  of  11  percent.     The  substajitial  increases  over  last  year, 
and  previous  intentions,  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  partially  resulted  from,  acreages 
going  into  soybeans  that  were  diverted  from  other  crops  because  of  v/eather  condi- 
tions.    The  1951  planted  acreage  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Minnesota  is  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  -20- 
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In  the  South  Atlantic  States,   the  acreai-re  is  s3.ightly  above  a  year  a{<o.  In- 
creases in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  more  than  offset  slight  decreases 
in  the  other  States  of  the  area.     The  acreage  in  f'lcr:ida  is  estimated  for  the  first 
time  this  year.     In  that  Slate.   ccniLievc-.a.L  soytean  acrea-^e  is  becoi:iing  increasingly 
importaiit.     The  South  Centra  L  States  expect  an  increase  of  about  11  percent  over 
last  year  in  the  acreage  of  soybeans  p'Lanted  alone  for  all  purposes.    A  part  of  this 
increase  came  because  of  the  spring  drought,  which  prevented  some  land  from  being 
plan-jed  to  other  c-ops.     In  some  fields,  cotton  did  not  come  up  to  a  stand  and  the 
land  was  replanted  to  soybeans.     This  was  especially  true  in  the  Delta  area  of 
Missisiiippi  and  Arkansas.     Stands  of  soybeans  are  spotted  in  this  area  and  the 
condition  of  the  crop  varies  widely. 

G-rowers  '  intentions  as  of  July  1  point  to  13.1  million  acres  of  soybeans  for 
harvest  as  beans.     If  such  a  harvest  materializes,  it  would  be  only  slightly  below 
last  year's  record  acreage  and  would  be  more  than  ^-0  percent  above  the  10-year 
average. 

The  first  forecast  of  the  1951  soybean  production  will  appear  in  the 
August  10  Crop  Production  report. 

Soybean  Stocks  on  Farms s     Stocks  of  soybeans  on  farms  July  1,  1951,  are  estimated  at 

9.6  million  bushels,  equivalent  to  3.^  percent  of  the  1950 
production.     This  compares  with  7.1  million  bushels  on  farms  July  1  last  year  and 
the  19/4'3-i|'9  average  of  8.^  million,  bushels.     Current  holdings  on  farms  represent  a 
sm^all  m.arketing  surplus  although  some  stocks  are  still  being  held  to  take  care  of 
late  planting. 

Farm  stocks  are  heavily  concentrated  in  the  North  Central  States,  with  this 
area  accounting  for  92  percent  of  the  U.  S.  total  farm  stocks.     Iowa  has  the  largest 
stocks,  followed  in  order  by  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

Disappearance  from  farms  for  the  period  April  1  to  July  1  totaled  36.5  million 
bushels.     This  was  less  than  for  the  comparable  period  in  1950  and  19^^-9  but  with 
those  exceptions  the  highest  since  19^3.     Soybeans  for  seed  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  disappearance  since  about  18  million  bushels  were  required 
to  plant  the  1951  crop. 

COWPEAS:     The  acreage  of  cowpeas  grov/n  alone  for  all  purposes  this  year  is  estimated 

at  961,000  acres.     This  is  about  12  percent  less  than  the  1950  acreage  of 
1,089,000  acres  and  is  the  sm.allest  acreage  in  the  28  years  of  record.     The  decrease 
is  a  continuation  of  the  decline  that  has  been  under  v/ay,  almost  without  interrup- 
tion, since  19^1.     In  that  year — the  high  point  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — 
the  acreage  of  cowpeas  gromi  alone  was  3,770,000  acres,  nearly  four  times  the 
current  season  total. 

Reduction  in  acreage  from  last  year  is  rather  general  in  the  major  producing 
areas,     Oklahoma,  with  a  two  percent  increase,  is  the  only  State  having  a  larger 
acreage  than  last  year.     The  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina 
show  no  change  in  acreage.     Of  the  major  cowpea  States,  Texas  and  Arkansas  record 
the  sharpest  reductions— 25  percent,  and  23  percent,  respectively. 

The  continuing  decline  in  cowpea  plantings  results  from  shifts  to  other  crops 
for  hay  and  soil  improvement. ■  This  year  the  increased  cotton  acreage  also  has 
been  an  important  factor. 
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FEAITUTS:    "The  1951  acreage  of  peanuts  planted  alone  for  all  purposes,  including 

that  for  picMng  and  threshing  and  for  hogging,  is  estimated  at 
2,694,000  acresc    This  is  2  percent  less  than  the  2,748,000  acres  planted  alone 
for  all  pm-poses  last  year,  27  percent  "below  the  10-year  average  hut  ahout  3  per- 
cent more  than  the  acreage  intended  in  March,    Reductions  in  plantings  helov/  last 
year  are  3  percent  in  the  Southeast  area  and  2  percent  in  the  Southwest  area 
v/hile  a  2  percent  increase  is  indicated  for  the  Virginian-Carolina  area. 

In  the  Virginia-Carolina  area,  peanuts  were  planted  under  favorahle  condi- 
tions and  stands  are  generally  good.    The  crop  is  reported  to  "be  making  satis- 
factory grovrth  under  favorahle  conditions.    In  the  Southeast  area,  dry,  cool 
weather  prolonged  plantings  "but  good  stands  are  generally  reported.    With  timely 
rains,  the  crop  made  good  progress  during  June*    Weather  has  h-een  favorahle  for 
cultivation  and  fields  are  clean.    In  the  Southwest  area,'  planting  is  nearing 
completion,  under  favora"ble  conditions,  although  some  replanting  was  necessary 
due  to  heavy  .rains*    G-enerally,  good  stajids  are  "being  o"btained  and  the  crop  is 
reported  to  "be  naking  good  progress  at  the  present  time. 

The  estimated  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  and  the  first  forecast 
of  1951  production  will  be  published  in  the  August  crop  report,    Hoivever,  if 
the  usual  relationship  "between  the  acreage  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  and 
that  picked  and  threshed  prevails,  a"bout  2,239,000  acres  would  "be  picked  and 
threshed  this  year.    If  this  acreage  materializes,  and  yields  comparable  v/ith 
the  1948-50  average  vrith  some  allowance  for  trend  are  realized,  about  1,9  bil- 
lion pounds  of  peanuts  would  be  picked  and  threshed  in  1951.    Under  present 
legislation  iDermitting  growers  to  harvest  acreage  in  excess  of  allotments,  pro- 
vided peanuts  from  such  acreage  are  sold  for  oil,  it  is  possible  that  more  than 
the  usual  proportion  of  the  alone  acreage  will  be  picked  and  threshed  this  year, 

DRY  BDIBLE  BBAl^IS;    The  smallest  production  of  dry  beans  since  1946  is  indicated 

as  of  J^xLy  1.    ITie  1951  crop  is  forecast  at  16,2  million  bags 
(100  pounds,  uncleaned  basis).    This  compares  with  16.8  million  bags  last  year 
and  the  10-year  average  of  18  million  bags. 

Yield  prospects  vary  rather  vddely  by  areas.    In  the  Northeast,  conditions 
are  better  than  average  although  in  New  York  there  was  considerable  late  planting 
and  reports  of  heavy  maggot  infestation  in  some  fields.    Beans  in  Michigan  gener- 
ally look  good  v/ith  even  stands  and  fields  free  from  weeds.    Yield  prospects  are 
better  than  average  in  Montana  and  Ifasnirigton  but  below  average  in  'fyoming  and 
Nebraska,    Low  temperatures  in  Tfyoming  during  early  June  caused  considerable  re- 
planting there,  while  in  Nebraska  hail  caused  heavy  damage  to  beans  and  other 
spring  crops.    Somobean  acreage  v;as  replanted  in  the  tv;o  States  but  that  portion 
of  the  crop  v;ill  be  late  and  may  not  ^deld  as  well  as  the  earlier  planting, 
Idaho  has  about  average  prospects?. 

Drought  in  the  Southv/est  has  again  dajnaged  prospects  there.    Utah  and  New 
Mexico  expect  low  yields.    The  over-all  yield  in  Colorado  is  about  average  due  to 
the  unusually  large  percentage  of  the  crop  being  grown  on  irrigated  land  but  dry 
land  conditions  are  poor.     In  California,  the  yield  per  acre  of  Limas  is  expecte. 
to  be  below  last  year  but  above  the  10-year  average.     ''Other"  dry  beans  show 
little  change  from  last  year  and  from  average^ 
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The  1951  planted  acreage  is  estimated  at  1,540,000  acres.    This  is  aVout  6  per- 
cent "below  last  year  and  is  the  lov/est  planted  acreage  since  1923,    In  the  Northeast 
area,  both  Hev/  York  and  Michigan  indicate  a  decline  from  last  year,  •  Michigan,  where 
the  1950  season  v/as  pnrticularly  unfavorable,  reports  a  drop  of  17"  percent  from  a 
year  ago»    Nev;  York  indicates  a  drop  'of  10  percent o    Heavy  rains  in  that  State  at 
about  the  usual  planting  time  delayed  plantings  somewhat. 

The  ilorthwest  area  reports  a  3  percent  increase  over  last  year,    ifiich  of  this 
increase  comes  in  Idaho  vrhei?6  the  planted  acreage  is  6  percent  above  1950,  Dry 
weather  and  lack  of  moisture  in  the  Southwest  (Pinto)  area  again  caused  a  reduction 
in  the  planted  acreage  of  beans.    All  States  in  the  area  indicated  le'ss  -acreage ".than 
a  year  ■•^go,    Colorado  showed  the  smallest  drop  since  the  increase  in  the  irrigated 
sections  of  that  State  partially  offset  the  reductions  in  the  dry  land  area. 

In  California,  the  total  acreage' of  dry  beans  is  up  about  6  percent  from  1950, 
but  the  percentages  vary  widely  by  classes.     Standard  Limas  show  a  reduction  of 
only  3  percent  while  Baby  Limas  are  indicated  at  17  percent  less  than  last  year. 
The  total  of  -  "other"  dry  beans  is  up  about  19  percent*    Of  the  main  varieties  in 
this  group,  Small  Whites,  Pinks,  Blackeyes,  and  Bed  Kidneys  show  increases.    Dew.     ■  ' 
creases  are*  expected  for  Pintos  and  Garbanzos. 

DRY  jSDIBLE  PL  AS;    Dry  pea  production  is  expected  to  be  3,555,000  bags  (lOO  pounds, 

uncleaned  basis),  '  This  is  aboiit  19  percent  greater  than  last 
year's  small  crop  but  40  percent  less  than  the  10-year  average  -oroduction  of 
5,935,000  bags.    Yield  prospects  are  better  than  average  in  Washington  and  Idaho 
where  ap~oroximately  85  percent  of  the  U,  S.  acreage  will  be.  harvested  this  year. 
Despite  spotted  frost  damage  around  June  1  in  those  tvfo  States,  fields  that  escaped 
frost  damage  are  loaded  with  pods  and  yields  will  be  high.    Cool  weather  has  favored 
this  crop. 

An  average  yield  of  1,265  pounds  per  harvested  acre  is  forecast,  compared  with 
1,360  pounds  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  1,230  pounds. 

The  1951  planted  acreage  of  dry  peas  is  estimated  at  304,000  acres,  compared 
vfith  240,000  acres  in  1950,  an  increase  of  27  riercent.    Except  for  last  year,  the 
current  acreage  is  the  lowest  since  1939  and  is  only  60  percent  of  the  10~year 
average  of  508,000  acres. 

Favorable  weather  for  planting  peas  in  most  areas  and  the  more  favorable  price 
position  of  this  commodity  have  resulted  in  increased  acreages  in  the  principal  pro- 
ducing States  of  the  Pacific  Horthv;eat.    In  Washington  and  Idaho  growers  planted 
more  than  their  earls'-  intentions  and  also  more  than  last  jj-ear '  s  -planted  acreages, 
Colorado's  T)lanted  acreage  is  also  up,  but  a  current  drought  and  shortage  of  irrigar* 
tion  water  in  the  principal  seed  pe4  area  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  indicates  a  small 
acreage  for  harvest.  "  ■■  r-. 

The  acreage  "of  dry  vep.s  for  harvest  is  estimted  at  281j000  acres,  28  percent 
greater  than,  last  5'' ear  but  40  iDercent '  below  the  lO^yeiir  average." 

WTS(r  BEANS;   . The  acreage ^ plant ed  to  Mung  beans  in  Oklahoma  is  expected  to  be  about 

'  55,000  acres  corn-oared  with  45,0''^0  planted  in  1950,  and  th6  1945-49 
average-  of  90,000  acres.    Due  to  rainy  weather  in  June,  wheat  harvest  was  delayed 
which  held  back  preparation  of  wheat  land  for  the  seeding  of  Mung  beans,    A  heavy 
abandonment  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  Mung  bean 
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acreage  in  some  central  and  v/est-central  counties.    An  increase  in  acreage  also  is 
reported  in  the  northeastern  area.     On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  plantings  of 
corn  and  cotton,  particularly  in  the  Crescent  area,  hs.s  reduced  the  acreage  of  Mung 
"beans  in  some  localities.     Seed  for  planting  was  -olentiful  and  soil  moisture  supply 
generall:;-  ideal  although  excessive  in  some  localities.     On  the  tasis  of  a  normal 
abandonment,  the  acreage -for  harvest  in  1951  would  "be  ^0,000  acres  compared  with 
35,000  acres  in  1950  and  the  5-year  average  of  60,000  acres.     The  harvested  acreage 
of  Mung  beans 'declined  from  a  record  of  110,000  acres  in  19^5  to  25,000  acres  in 
19^9,  which  was  the  smallest  acreage  harvested  since  19^2.    Wet  weather  at  harvest 
time  sometimes  causes  a  heavy  loss  of  beans  due  to  shattering  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  abandonment.     In  some  years  droughts  during  July  and  August 
also  cause  heavy  acreage  losses. 

* 

ALL  S0RGHU14S;     The  planted  acreage  of  all  sorghums  for  grain,  forage,  silage  and 

sirup  is  estimated  at  15,970,000  acres — a  reduction  of  ^  percent 
from  the  16,587,000  acres  planted  in  1950.     The  acreage  is  not  greatly  different 
from  the  19^0-49  average  of  16,024^000  acres  but,  except  for  last  year,  it  is  the 
largest  planted  to  sorghums  since  l^Uk,     Increased  plantings  of  sorghums  for  grain 
in  areas  of  heavy  winter  wheat  abandonment  offset  to  a  considerable  extent  general 
reductions  in  other  areas  and  maintained  the  total  sorghum  acreage  at.  a  relatively 
high  level.     The  unusually  heavy  loss  of  winter  wheat,  together  with  difficulty  in 
getting  some  spring  crops  started  on  schedule,  resulted  in  major  shifts  in  plans, 
and  the  isresent  indicated  acreage  is  almost  3^"  million  acres  above  intentions  as 
reported  in  March.    Heavy  rains  in  the  Southern  Plains  States  delayed  planting  and 
caused  some  loss  of  acreage  but  Drovided  abundant  soil  moisture  in  that  important 
sorghum  grain  producing  area.  .  ,  - 

Increases  of  3^, '8  and  2^  "oercent,  respectively,  are  estimated  for  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Colorado.     The  Fansas  acreage  is  the  largest  since  19^0.     Increases  in 
the  Panhandle  v/heat  counties  of  Texas  were  more  than  offset  "by  reductions  in  favor 
of  greatly  increased  cotton  acreages  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and,  for  the 
State  as  a  whole,  a  reduction  of  13  percent  from  the  record  1950  acreage  is  in- 
dicated. 

RICE ;    Another  record  crop  of  rice  is  in  prospect.    Based  on  July  1  conditions,  the 

1951  rice  crop  is  expected  to  be  ^2.3  million  eoAiivalent  100-pound  bags. 
This  would  be  11  percent  larger  than  the  38. 0  million  bags  harvested  in  1950,  ^ 
percent  larger  than  the  19^9  crop  of  40.7  million  bags — the  previous  record — and 
35  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  average  of  31.4  million  bags.     Indicated  yield 
of  2,17.8  pounds  per  acre  compares  with  the  1950  yield  of  2,361  pounds  and  the 
10-year  average  yield  of  2,083  pounds.  ,  Since  indicated  yield  is  below  that  of  last 
year,  the  larger  prospective  production  is  due  to  the  expanded  acreage. 

In  the  Southern  area,  vrhich  includes  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  prospective  production  is  32.9  million  lOO-pomid  bags  or  about  9  T^ercent  more 
than  the  30.2  million  ba^s  harvested  last  year.     In  Mississippi,  the  forecast  is 
for  0,8  million  bags  or  about  four  times  the  crop  harvested  in  1950,  primarily  due 
to  an  ex}:)arided  acreage  in  this  comparatively  new  rice  producing  State,     In  Arkansas, 
production  is  placed  at  10.0  million  bags,  26  percent  more  than  the  1950  crop  of 
slightly  less  than  8.0  million  bags,  due  to  expanded  acreage.     In  Louisiana,  the 
prospective  production  of  10.8  jnillion  bags  is  slightly  more  than  the.  10.5  million 
bags  harvested  last  year.     In  Texas,  the  estimated  production  of  11.3  million  bags 
is  slightly  less  tlian  the  1950  crop  of  11.5  million  .bags .     In  California,  the  fore- 
cast of  9.4  million  bags  is  about  21  percent  more  thjin  the  195O  crop  of  7-8  million 
bags.     Indicated  per-acre  yields  are  generally  lower  than  last  year  in  each  pro- 
ducing State  except  Mississippi  v/hich"  is  unchanged. 
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The  1,959,000  acr^s  of  rine  seederV  this  rear  is  a  recordo     This  is  21  percent 
more  than  the  l,620,0Cn  acres  ceeded-  in  1950,  23  :oercent  more  than  the  10-year  aver- 
age of  Ij.^o.'ri^OOO  acres  And  about  I  percent  more  than  intended  in  March*  However, 
since  the  current  acrea/-::e  'is'  only  about  C.  ;jercono  more  than  the  1,856,000  acres 
S^oded  in  1949,  this  year  ^q.  acreaV^e  niore' accurately  reflects  the  level  of  seedings 
prior  to  1950  —  the  yoar  in  whicli  acreag^e  allot;nents  v/ere  in  effects    Conpared  v/ith 
1950  seedin^'^s  this  year  in  Arkansas  are  oO' percent  larger j  in  Louisiana  13  percent 
larger,  in  Texas  13  percent  larger,  and  in  California  33  percent  larger c  The 
30,000  acres  seeded  to  rice  in  Ilississip^i  is  more  than  4  times  the  1950  seedings 
of  7 5 000  acres* 

The  estimated  l5  944i000.  a.cres  remainin:,\  f  or  harvest  is  21  percent  Dore  than 
the  1,. 608, 000  acres  harvested  last  7f?ar.,  29  percent  raore  than  the-  10-year  average 
of  L«507jC00  acres  "but  only  6  percent  more  than  the  1,840,000  acres  harvested  in  - 

'In  I-'ioaispippi  J  :.Tuch  of  the  rice  ^  was  late,  in  coining  up  due  to  dry  v.reather,  hut 
it  is  now  reported  to  he  in  good  condition  although,  soiiiev/hat  late c    In  Arkansas, 
sornev^grov/er s  ezT^er ienced  difficulty,  in  getting  rice  up  to  a  stand  due  to  dry  v/eather 
in  llay,  but  the  crop  responded  favorably  to  the  June  rains In  Louisiana. 3  some 
intrusion  of  salt  water  has  been;  reported  but  very  little  da,m,age  has  occurred  to 
rice  to  date«    Althou.gh  the  supply  of  v/ater  for  irri.-^ation  v/as  becoming  critical,  ' 
late  June  and  early  July  rains  relieved  this  situation  temporarily,  at  least »  More 
rain  is  needed,  especially  in  the  south--;estern  p'^rt  of  the  rice  Delta     In  Texas,  • 
reports  indicate  that  a- good  crop  is  in  prospect  at  the  present  time»     In  Califor- 
nia, -continuous  cool  v^eather'  has:  caused  rice  to  get  off  to  a  slow  start  and  also 
caused  some  poor  stands*    Although  the  -crop  is  now  reported  to  be  in  reasonahly 
good  ■  conditions  insects  and  v/eeds  appear  to  be  preva-lent  in- much  of '  the  rice  areaa 

HOPS !     The'  forecast  of  hop  production  in  !fashington,  Oregon^  Idaho",  and  California. 

of  -69,925,000  pounds  is  3  percent  more  than  produced  last  yeax  and  27  percent 
more  tnan'  the  1940-49  average,    Acrea.ge  d;\  production  this  ye^ir.  is  estimated  at 
41,200  acres  compeared  v/ith  38,800  acr.es.  last  year.    The  .a.verage  is  37,158  acres»  ' 
Compared  v/ith  1950  all  Sta.tes  except.  California  shov\r  an  increase  in  both  acreage; 
a.nd  expect3^\  production,  ,  -  ■  ■ 

The  estimated  production  for  Washington,  v/hich  is  11  percent  more  than  1950s 
exceeds  the  average  by  54  porcenta    Prospects  are  rather  bright  and  if  the  expectia- 
tions  are  realized,  this  yearns  crop  ^.••ill  be  at  an  all-time  record  high.  The 
acreage,  the  higliest  of  record,  is  up  11  percent  compared  with  1950, 

.  Oregon  hops  are  forec'ast  at  16,950^000  pounds,  only  slightly  .mo r§  than  last  • 
year's  production  and  a.bout  equal' to  the  average*.    Condition  of  fuggles  is  belov/ 
that  usually  expected  but  the  condition  of  late  clusters  is  the  best  in  ycarso  The 
acreage  is  slightly  a^bove  last  year  but  19  percent  loss  thox.  average*, 

The  acreage  in  Idaho  reached  1,500  acres  in  1951  conr.-)ared  v/ith  IjOOO  acres  in 
1950  -xtA  850  acres  in  1949c    Production  is  estimated  at  2,100,000  pounds  as  against 
1,855,000  pounds  produced  in  1950,  •  ■  . 

:      Hop  production  in  California  is  estimated  at  14,100,000  pounds,  about  2 
million  pounds  less  .  than  last  year -s  large  crop  but  12  percent  above  average*.'  Pros- 
pects are  generally  fa.vorable  at"  x^resento 
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COMvjERCIAL  apples s    The  1951  conmiercial  applQ  crop  is  forecast  at  121.916^000  bushels 

about  1  percent  belcav  the  1950  crop  of  123,126,000  bushels  and 
9  percnnt  below  the  large  crop  of  133^742^000  bushels  produced  in  1949c    The  10-year 
average  is  109,033,5000  bushelse    The  eastern  crop  is  placed  at  60^,51 5^000  bushels, 
or  3o4  million  above  last  year,  4©1  million  bushels  above  1949  and  14c5  million 
above  averagoo     The  Central  States  crop  is  forecast  at  23^742,000  bushels^  5e8 
million  bushels  above  last  j^ear  but  4a6  million  below  the  large  1949  oropo  The 
western  crop  is  expected  to  be  relatively  short©'    The  July  1  forecast  for  this  area 
is  37.^659e000  bushels,  down  10^4  million  bushels  from  the  large  1950  crop  and  693 
million  bushels  below  average .>    Weather  conditions  in  most  areas  during  June  were 
very  favorable  for  the  growth  and  development  of  apples* 

In  New  England.,  the  outlook  is  for  a  crop  slightly  belov:  the  large  crop  of 
1950«    Yifeather  conditions  were  favorable  for  development  of  scab  during  June^  and 
the  infection  is  serious  in  Maine  and  less  severe  in  Nev/  Hampshire  and  Vermont©  The 
Nevf  York  crop  is  hard  hit  by  scab©    Nearly  all  commercial  orchards  have  primary  or 
secondary  infection  presento    Mcintosh  is  probably  damaged  mosto    Early  apples 
appear  to  be  only  an  average=»sized  cropo    Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy  are  not  big  crops 
but  probably  above  average*    Other  varieties  shov/  promise  of  bumper  cropsr.  Weather 
conditions  in  New  Jersey  during  the  month  of  June  were  favorable  for  the  development 
of  the  crop*    The  crop  is  generally  cleano    In  Pennsylvania^,  June  was  a  good  growing 
month  for  appleso    The  set  is  good  on  most  varieties  and  fruit  has  sized  wella  The 
crop  is  generally  clean^  scab  is  light  and  insects  are  under  control?,    Som.e  early 
Transparents  are  moving  to  market© 

The  crop  in  Ohio  is  sizing  well<»    Scab  is  appearing  in  some  areas  but  the 
spraying  program  has  held  dov/n  the  damage 0    Harvest  of  summer  apples  will  start 
about  mid-July©    The  set  in  Indiana  is  fairly  heavy  and  the  crop  is  developing  satis* 
faotorilyo    The  Illinois  crop  started  to  move  the  last  of  June,  v^ith  Duchess  being 
harvested  the  first  week  of  July  in  the  Union- Jack son- Johnson  Counties  area*  Scab 
is  more  prevalent  than  for  many  ^^ears  in  some  sections o    The  Jonathan  crop  will  be 
light  in  most  areas,  while  prospects  for  Golden  Delicious  are  excellent*  Prospects 
for  all  late  varieties  are  good©    The  outlook  for  Michigan^  at  slightly  over 
10,060,000  bushels,  is  much  above  the  near-average  1950  crop  of  7,020^000  bushels* 
Jonathans  are  reported  to  have  only  an  average  set,,  v/hile  Mcintosh  and  Delicious  are 
reported  to  have  good  sets»    Orchardists  are  having  some  difficulty  in  controlling 
scab  but  generally  the  infestation  is  light©    The  Minnesota  crop  made  good  progress 
during  Junee    The  crop  is  a  little  later  than  average 0    The  recent  rains  in  Missouri 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  crop*    The  outlook  is  good  in  Kansas  and  harvest  of 
summer  varieties  vdll  be  under  \vay  by  mid»July» 

The  outlook  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  is  good,  v;ith  larger  crops  than  last  year 
in  prospect.    Hardest  of  early  varieties  started  in  late  Junee     In  Maiyland^  the 
outlook  for  late  varieties  is  good  except  for  Grzmes  G-olden  and  York,  which  will  be 
generally  light*    The  Virginia  crop  made  excellent  growth  during  June  and  the  size 
of  the  fruit  on  July  1  vras  above  average©     The  fruit  is  unusually  free  from  insects 
and  diseases    Early  Transparent  were  being  harvested  in  the  soi-thorn  counties  in 
late  June  and  harvest  vdll  continue  through  July*  '  Lodi  will  be  ready  for  harvest 
about  mid-July©^    Willieons  Red,  Rambo  and  Duchess  v/ill  bo  ready  for  harvest  in  late  . 
July©    In  YiTest  Virginia;,  the  crop  is  sizing  well  vdth  prospects  on  July  1  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago©    The  good  rains  in  early  June  in  North  Carolina  improved  the 
prospects  for  the  crop*    The  crop  is  very  clean  this  year.    Picking  of  early 
varieties  of  apples  in  Kentucky  is  under  way©    The  size  of  the  early  varieties  is 
small  due  to  the  heavy  seto    Except  for  a  light  crop  of  Delicious,  all  varieties 
seem  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year© 
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The  Montana  croij  villi  te  very  short  this  year  due  to  the  late  freezes.  Apples 
in  Idaho  ,are  sizing  well  aiid  appear  to  he  in  very  good  condition, ■  Delicious  were 
damaged  hy  the  late  freeze,    'JChe  outlook  for  Jonathan  and  Eomes  is  exceptionally 
goode    The  crop  in  Colorado  has  developed  w-ell  in  all  areas.    The  Vashington  crop 
was  damaged  "by  the  April  freeze,  "but  not  as  seriously  as  expected  a  month  ago.  The 
crop  is  now  placed  ate  23,058,000  "bushels,  the  smallest  since  1943.    The  1950  crop 
was  ,35,532,000  hushels,  \^hile  the  10-year  average  is"  23,469,000  hushels.  Delicious 
definitely  will  be  short  this  season  "but  are  expected  to  size  well  "because  of  the_ 
small  seto    Winesaps  are  .showing  a  goo^d  set,    Jonathans  and  Eomes  will  also  produce 
good  crops  and  these  have  required  heavy  thinning.    The  Oregon  crop  will  "be  short. 
The  forecast  is  for  2,242,000  hushels,  or  about  700,000  less  than  the  1949  and  1950 
crops-.    Prospects  vary  widely  by  varieties.    Delicious  will  be  short,  while  Yellow 
Uewtons  trees  are  expected  to  have  a  good  crop.    In  California,  the  crop  made  rela- 
tively good  development  d\iring  Juneo    The  harvest  of  Astrachans  was  completed  in 
June»    Harvest  of  G-ravensteins  will  be  under  way  about  July  20.    The  crop  is  grov/ing 
nicely  and  satisfactory  sizes  are  expected  from  a.  set  that  is  hot  too  hea;vy.  The 
late  varieties  have  sized  well, 

PEACHES:    The  Nation* s  peach  crop  is  now  forecast  at  67 -,128, 000  bushels— 25  percent 
above  last  year  but  5  percent  belov/  average.    The.  total  for  the  10  early 
Southern  States  is  above  average  and  about  three  times  the  short  1950  crop.  The 
Worth  Atlantic  and  Middle  Atlantic  regions  will  be  abpve  average  and  above  1950,  but 
the  Horth  Central  and  South  Central  regions  vrill  iirve  very  short  crops.  -The. West 
will  have  a  crop  less  than  average ^buii  at  least  a  tenth  above  last  year. 

Prospects  in  the  10  early  Southern  States  improved  during  June  and  the  total  is 
now  expected. to  be  19,019,000  bushels — three  times  as  large  as  the  short  crop  last 
year  and  7  percent  above  average.    Rains  in  June  relieved  a  critically  dry  condition 
in  most  sections  and  will  improve  sizing  of  late  ^variotieso    Each  of  the  States  in 
this  group  have  better  prospects  than  on. June  1  except  Texas,  v/hich  remains  the  samec 
ITorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  s-nd  G-eorgia  hg,ve  large  crops  this  year.  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas  are  short  because  of  damage  from  late  freezes,  Louisiana 
and  Texas  prospects  are  fair,  though  belov/  average.    The  Oklahoma  and  ■Florida  crops 
are  .above  last  year  and  above  average.  ;  The  C-eorgia  crop  of  Elbertas  v;as  moving  in 
volume  the  first  week  in  .July  and  the  peak  . is  expected  about  mid-July,  •  South 
Carolina  early  peaches  were  moving  in  volume  on  jiily  1— mostly  Dixigems,  Jubilees, 
Hileys,  and  Hale  Havens.    Movement  of  Elbertas  should  be  heavy  by  mid-July,    In  North 
Carolina,,  picking  of  Hileys  began  in  the  Sandhills       the  first  week  in  J\LLy  and 
Elbertas  harvest  v/ill  start  a.bout  mid-July  ivlth  the  peak  movement  expected  in  late 
July,    Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  hpvc  been  moving  peaches  since 
mid-June.    Elbertas  in  these  States  are  in  very  G.hort  supply^    Virginia  prospects 
continue  favorable.    Early  varieties  are  expected  to  be  moving  in  volume  by  mid-July, 
G-eorgia  Belles  and  Elbertas  will  be  ready  for  harvest  in  "southern  counties  of- 
Virginia  about  August  1  and  in  northern  counties  and  in  West  Virginia  and  Maryland 
about  mid-August ,    Prospects  in  New  -England,-:  Hew  York,  Hew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
are  generally  good,-    The  forecast  for  these  States  is  for  a  total  of  6,037,000 
bushels^-- a  fifth  above  average  and  almost  a  fifth  above  last  year.    The  season  is 
average  or  earlier  in  this  region. 

In.,  the  ITorth  Central  States,  grov/ing  conditions  were  mostly  favorable  during 
June  but  the  t.ptal  peach  crop  for  the  region  is  exjiectod  to  be  only  about  a  third 
of  average  as  a  result  of  a  severe  freeze  late  in  Hovember  1950,    Michigan's  peach 
crop,  at  672,000  bushels,  is  the  lightest  in  17  years.    Illinois  and  Indiana  crops 
v/ill  also  be  extremely  short.    Ohio,  however,  is  indicated  at  972,000  bushels, 
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above  average  and  atove  last  year.     V/intcr  damage  v;as  severe  in  southern  Ohio,  "but  ■ 
the  crop  is  heavy  in  the  more  important  northern  sections.     The  set  on  Eltertas  is 
lighter  than  for  other  varieties.     ife,rvest  is  exj)ectcd  to  "begin  "by  August  in  southern- 
Ohio  and  about  Eid-Augu.st  in  northern  Ohio,    Missouri  at  602,000  bushels  is  indicated 
at  80  percent  of  average. 

California  clingstone  peaches  (used  mostly  for  canning)  are  forecast  at 
21,585,000  bushels — 10  percent  more  than  produced  last  year  and  1^  percent  more  than 
average.     This  crop  is  being  produced  and  marketed  under  an  industry  control 
program.     The  principal  means  of  control  this  year  is  through  thinning  of  the  fruit 
on  the  trees,     California  freestones  are  forecast  at  10,5^3,000  bushels — 5  percent 
more  than  last  year  but  6  percent  less  than  average.     Early  varieties  v/ere  on  the 
market  the  last  v/eek  in  June  and  regular  Elbertas  in  early  areas  should  be  moving  by 
July  10  to  12.     The  V.'ashington  crop,  at  691,000  bushels,  is  6-|-  times  the  near 
failure  last  year  but  only  37  percent  of  average,    A  late  April  freeze  caused  heavy 
damage  to  both  Washington  and  Oregon  peaches,     Colorp.do  expects  only  260,000  bushels 
this  year — practically  all  from  Mesa  County.    Average  production  is  1,95^,000 
bushels.    Prospects  in  Utah  and  Nev^  Mexico  are  good  and  in  Idaho  are  fair. 

PEARS:     The  July  1  forecast  for  pears  of  31*997,000  bushels  is  up  2  percent  from 

the  June  1  figure.     The  crop  is  now  forecast  3  percent  above  the  1950  crop 
and  average,  but  12  percent  belov/  the  1"49  crop.     The  Ss.rtlett  crop  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  is  placed  at  13,650,000  bushels,  or  slightly  larger  than  the  1950  crop 
of  13,51^,000  bushels.     The  production  of  other  pears,  mostly  fall  and  winter 
varieties  in  these  States,  is  forecast  at  6,825,000  bushels,  or  about  300,000 
bushels  below  the  1950  crop. 

Weather  conditions  in  Washington  during  June. were  favorable  for  the  development 
of  pears.     Bartletts  are  sizing  very  well  this  year  and  much  of  the  crop  will  be 
ready  for  picking  in  early  August.     Heavy  culling  is  expected  because  of  hail  damage, 
hard  ends,  frost  marks  and  seedless  fruit.     Fall  and  winter  varieties  are  developing 
nicely.    As  in  the  case  of  Bartletts,  m.ore  than  the  usual  cullage  is  expected. 
Thinning  has  been  completed.     The  season  is  somev;hat  advanced  over  last  year  but  is 
about  normal.     In  Oregon  development  of  Bartletts  during  June  v/as  good  and  a  rela- 
tively early  harvest  is  expected.     Harvest  is  expected  to  start  in  the  Hogue  River 
Valley  in  the  first  part  of  August  and  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  about  10  days  later. 
Prospects  are  for  a  shorter  crop  than  last  year  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  although 
the  outlook  improved  during  June,     The  Rogue  River  Valley  prospects  are  good.  The 
late  freeze  damaged  the  fall  and  winter  varieties  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  and  pros- 
pects are  now  for  a  crop  about  half  of  the  1950  bum.per  production.     The  outlook  for 
fall  and  winter  pears  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  continues  good.     Earvest  will  start 
about  the  same  time  as  in  19^9.  ' 

All  varieties  of  pears  in  California  m.ade  good  developm.ent  during  June,  Bart- 
letts from  the  I^-rysville  section. were  ready  for  shipment  the  first  week  of  July, 
with  harvest  in  the  Sacram.ento  River  area  starting  about  July  10.-    Hail  caused  some 
dams.ge  to  Bartletts  in  the  Placerville  area  and  also  in  the  Julian  section  of 
San  Diego  County.     In  the  Placerville  area,  production  of  the  Bosc  variety  is  ex- 
pected to  be  much  above  last  year,  while  Anjous  will  be  lighter. 

In  New  York,  prospects  are  good  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  fair 
to  good  in  the  western  sections.  Chautauqua  and  Erie  sections  are  expecting  a  good 
crop.     The  crop  is  expected  to  be  above  the  1950  crop  but' slightly  under 
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the  1949  crop.    The  crop  in  Michigan  is  quite  spotted.    In  Berrien  and  Van  Buren 
counties,  the  crop  was  hurt  "by  the  lo^fi  v inter  temperatures,  while  in  Allegan  County 
prospects  are  good.    Development  dm'ing  June  was  satisfactory. 

Pears  in  the  oth?r  States  made  satisfactory  grov;th  during  June  and  prospects  ir. 
the  various  States  on  July  1  were  for  ahout  the  same  size  crops  as  were  harvested  a 
year  ago»  .  . 

Q-HAPES;    The  grape  crop,  indicated  at  3,270,700  tons,  is  the  largest  of  record.  The 
1950  production  was  2,707,^:00,  v;hile  the  lO^year  average  is  2,797,000  tons^ 
The  previous  high  record  was  in  1946  vrhen  3,159,500  tons  were  TDrodiiced.    The  Califs 
ornia  cro^  is  a  record  at  3,082,00'"'  tons.     This  is  649,000  tons  ahove  last  year  and 
474,000  tons  ahove  average.    Production  of  all  classes  of  grapes  in  California  is 
ahove  last  year  and  average^    Raisin  varieties,  now  forecast  at  1,718,000  tons  are 
up  ahout  392,000  tons  from  l«ast  year;  tahle  varieties  at  724,000,  up  129,000  tons 
from  1950  and  v/ine  varieties,  at  540,000  tons,  up  128,000  from  a  year  ago.  Grapes 
have  continued  to  make  -^ood  development  in  all  localities.    Shipments  of  Thompson 
Seedless  from  the  Desert  area  "began  ahout  mid-June.     Shipments  from  southern  San 
Joaquin  Va.lley  will  start  ahout  July  20.  . 

The  G-reat  Lakes  States'  crov  will  he  much  helo'-f  the  record  crop  of  1950  and 
slightl''-  helov;  average,     'The  Michigan  crop  was  severely  damaged  "by  the  late  NqvemlDer 
freeze.     The  greatest  damage  is  in  Van  Buren  and  Berrien  Counties,    Pros-oects  "by 
vineyards  vary  widely.    The  Few  York  crop,  indicated  at  64,600  tons,  is  38  percent 
less  than  t:ie  large  1950  cron,  while  the  Pennsylvania  crop  is  nov;  placed  at  23,000 
tons  or  ahout  30  percent  less  t-^an  the  record  crop  of  last  year.    Grapes  are  making 
good  development  in  Iv'ew  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.     The  Arkansas  crop  is  in  good 
condition.      Vineyards  have  "been  .?,'iven  excellent  care  "but  there  has  "been  too  much 
rainc 

CITRUS;     The  orange  crop  for  the  1950-51  season  is  now  estimated  at  117^6  million 
"boxes   •«14  percent  a'^ove  the  1949«50  crop  and  22  percent  above  average. 
The  grapefruit  crop  is  estimated  at  46.7  million  ■boxeSn,«28.  percent  ahove  last  seaso: 
but  8  percent  less  than  average,  ,  Calif  ornia  lemons,  at  13  million  boxes,  are  14  pe: 
cent  above  last  season  and  about  average^    About  24§  million  boxes  of  oranges  v/ere 
available  on  July  1  this  year  (22  million  California  Valencias  for  harvest  this 
summer  and  fall  and  2^  million  Florida  oranges  which  will  move  during  July).  Last 
year  on  July  1,  a  little  more  than  21  million  boxes  were  still  unharvested,  practice 
ally  all  of  which  were  California  Valencias.    About  3  million  boxes  of  grapefruit 
were  unharvested.  on  July  1,  about  half  of  v/hich  were^  Calif  ornia  summer  grapefruit 
and  the  balance  in  Florida,  Arizona  and  the  Desert  Valleys  of  California,     On  July 
1,  1950  only  about  1,5  million  boxes  remained  for  harvest  (1.4  million  California 
summer,  fruit  and  100,000  in  other  States),    Movement  of  lemons  this  season  has  been 
consistently  heavier  than  last  season  with  about  4  million  boxes  remaining  on  July 
1,  compared  v/ith  about  5  million  a  year  earlier. 

Florida  citrus  trees,  and  new  crop  fruit  are  generally  in  good  condition.  The 
citrus  area  received  ample  rainfall  during  June  except  for  a  very  few  sr)ots  v;hich 
continue  critically  dry.    Orange  trees  carry  a  heavy  set  of  new  fruit.     The  grape- 
fruit set  from  th^  earl^  bloom,  is  light  but  a  flush  late  bloom  has  followed  the 
recent  rains  and  a  late  set  is  in  prospect.    Altogether,  the  1951«52  prospects  for 
Florida  citrus  are  bright,    Florida  citrus  crops  for  the  1^50^51  season  are  turning 
out  larger  than  expected  earlier  in  the  season  and  movement  is  continuing  longer 
than  usual  for  both  grapefruit  and  orangeso 
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Texas  will  hr.ve  little  citrus  production  in  the  1951-52  season  "because  of  v/in«. 
ter  freeze  damage*  General  rains  i/ere  received  in  the  Lower  Valley  the  latter  part 
of  June  a.nd  both  trees  and  the  very  light  set  of  fruit  should  continue  to  make  good 
progress  during  July. 

Arizona  citrus  trees  appear  to  "be  in  f^ood  condition  and  there  was  a  heavy  "bloom* 
However,  the  June  crop  \7as  severe  and  only  a  light  set  of  fruit  remains. 

In  Calif orniai  new  crop  prospects  are  only  fair.    There  v/as  a  heavy  shedding 
of  nev/ly-set  fruit  during  June  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys  follov.dng 
the'  hot  v/eather  in  late  May.    Trees  in  the  Southern  Counties  carry  a  heavy  set  of 
fruit,  "but  there  is  a  shortage  of  moisture  at  the  present  time. 

PLOMS;     The  crop  in  California  and  Michigan  is  indicated  at  97,000  tons,  up  14,500 

from  le.st  year  and  the  same  amount  a"bove- average.    The  California  crop  is 
forecast  at  92,000  tons,  15,000  tons  above  last  year  and  14,000  tons  above  average.. 
The  set  of  plums  was  very  heavy.    Because  of  small  sizes  and  inadequate  demand,  the 
amo-ont  of  economic  abandonment  is  expected  to  be  large  this  year.    Santa  Rosas  from 
the  San  Joao^uin  Valley  are  now  moving.    The  size  of  fruit  is  generally  small.  The 
Michigan  crop  v;as  reduced  by  the  late  November  freeze  oJid  curculio  damage  has  been 
heavy.    The  bearing  acreage  is  larger  this  year  and  the  1951  crop  v/ill  be  above 
average,. 


PBUlfESi    The  1951 • California  prune  crop  is  placed  at  181,000  tons,  dry  basis.  This 
is  32,000  tons  above  1950  but  6,200  tons  below  average.    The  set  of  prunes 
in  many  orcliards  is  very  heavy  and  this  will  reduce  the  size  of  the  fruit.    The  cool 
weather  6.uring  June  in  the  most  important  prune  producing  localities  has  probably 
lowered  the  sugar  content  and  thus  affected  the  quality.    The  crop  in  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Oregon  is  forecast  at  92,300  tons,  (fresh  basis)  slightly  over  twice  the 
small  crop  of  1950  but  22  percent  less  than  avera::c.     In  Washington,  frost  damage 
in  April  was  detrimental  to  the  crop  in  the  eastern  section  and  it  reduced  the  set 
considerably.    The  v/estern  crop  was  not  damat:Ted  as  severely  as  the  eastern  crop, 
and  prospects  are  for  a  crop. larger  than  last  year.    The  weather  during  May  and 
June  was  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  crop.    The  eastern  Oregon  crop  vdll 
be  small  but  larger  than  the  Very  short,  crop  of  1950,    The  light  crop  is  the  result 
of  tree  injury  from  the  1949-50  freeze  and  the  April  freeze  this  year.    Picking  of 
Italian  primes  for  the  fresh  market  should  start  about  August  7.    The  v/estern  OregOE 
crop. is  very  spotted.    The  freeze  of  April  21  caused  considerable  damage  to  some 
lov/land  orchards  but  many  upland  orc-hards' have  good  crops.    Present  indications 
point  to  a  crop  of  good  qualitj^    Harvest  will  start  in  late  August. 

SOUR  CHiSmiES:    The  fore'cast' for  sour  cherries  of  162,220  tons  is  a  record  crop  —  • 

i  percent  above  the  1950  crop,  the  previous  record  production.  In 
1949,  production  v;as  112,550  tons,  v/hiie  the  10-yer.r  •average  is  94,%60  tons.  Sour 
cherries  improved  during  the  month  of*  June  and  the  present  estlnrte"  is  about  7,000  . 
tons  above  June  1  indications.    ITew  York  and  Pennsylvania  arc  exp^ecting  record 
crops*    The  Michigan'  crop  is  down  slightly  from  a  year  ago.    The  crops  in  the 
Western  States  e:tcept  Montana  o.re  larger  than  n  year  ago. 

The  Kev/  York  cro^  sirred  rkpidly  during  the  month.  '  Picking  has  started  on  ear ]y 
varieties.    Harvest  will  be  in- full  sv/in;^:  about  mid-July  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and - 
around  July  20; in  the  Lake  Ontario  area.    The- Pennsylvania  crop  made  rapi^  develop- 
ment during  June.    Harvest  in  the  Adams  County  area- began  around  July  1  and  in  Erie 
County  is  expected  to  begin  aro'ond  July  11.'    "The  "  Ohio'   prospects    remain  good 
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though  the  indicated  production  is  belov/  last  year*  The  Michigan  sour  cherry  crop 
progressed  v/ell  during  Juno v    flarvest  bo  active  from  mid-July  to  August  1,  err 

0.  little  later  than  aver-iger.    lYhiie  prospects  in  Wisconsin  are  somev/hat  spotted, 
the  crop  appears  to  .be  about  the  same  size  as  last  yearc    Weather  conditions  in 
Wisconsin  have  been  favorable  for  si  zing     Except  for  Montana  and  Oregon^,  conditions 
in  the  Yfost  have  been  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  crops    The  freezes  in 
late  May  and  early  June  daraaged  thocrop  in  Montana^)  .  Prospects  in  Oregon  declined 
slightly  during  June* 

SWEET  CPIERRIESs    Production  is  estimated  at  68^730  tons--16  percent  les,s  than  last 

year  and  24  percent  less  than  avoragco    The  California  crop  turned 
out  less  than  indicated  earlier  in  the  season  and  is  nov/  estimated  o.t  22^200  tons 
(9^800  tons  of  Royal  Anns  and' 12^^400  tons  of  other  varieties)^    Last  year  the  crop 
v/as  31-000  tons  and  the  average  is  27,650  tonsc     In  V/ashington.^  the  short  crop 
improved  during  Jujie  and  is  no-;y  estimated  at  13^,500  tons— 123  percent  less  than  last 
year  and  only  one«half  of  averages    Many  cheri'ios  were  split  because  of  heavy  rains 
the  first  v/oek  in  June  and  as  a  result  cullage  is  hoavyo    Some  Washington  orchards 
probably  will  be  left  unharvested  because  of  the  li,;rht  set  of  fruitji    Harvest  has 
been  under  vmy  since  mid- June  and  yjHI  extend  until  about  mid- July «    The  Oregon  crop 
also  improved  during  June  and  is  nov/  placed  at  15^,100  tons^-lo  percent  less  than 
last  year  and  29  percent  less  than  average-    Sweet  cherries  were  moving  in  volume  on 
July  i  and  •will  continue  until  about  mid-July^    The  Idaho  crop^  at  2^760  tons,  is 
more  than  tv/ice  the  short  production  la^t  year  and  6  percent  above  average o  Briners 
are  taking  about  the  usual  proportion  of  the  Idaho  crop  despite  high  prices o  The 
Utah  crop  is  estimated  e.t  3^100  tons—over  eight  times  the  near  failure  last  year 
'but  11  percent  less  than  average c    Prospects  in  all  eastern  States  are  above  average' 
Ne\'  York  production  is  estimated  at  4,200  tons— 5  percent  j.ess  than  last  yearo  Ha,r<» 
vest  was  in  full  Svdng  in  the  Hudson  "Valley  on  July  1«    Michigan  sweet  cherries  are 
estimated  o.t  5,^000  tons-- two-- thirds  of  last  year  but  one- third  above  average© 

FIGS  AW  gLIVESi    The  outlook  for  f i^s  in  California  is  favorable^    A  condition  of 

84  v^ras  reported  as  of  July  1,  12  points  above  a  year  ago  but  the 
sam.e  as  averagco    The  caprif ication  (pollination)  of  Calimyrnas  has  been  very  satis-- 
factoryc    There  should  be  relatively  good  production  of  all  varieties  except  the 
first  crop  of  Black  Missionso    The  first  crop  of  Black  Missions  has  been  on  the 
market  as  fresh  fruit  during  most  of  Juneo 

A  good  production  of  olives  is  indicated  this  yearc     The  condition  of  72  per- 
cent on  July  1  compares  with  55  reported  a  year  ago  and  57,  the  10-year  July  1 
average  conditionc    Fruit  in  the  Sacrnmento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  is  wgII  spaced 
on  the  trees  and  good  sizes  are  in  prospects 

APRICOTS  £    The  forecast,  at  170,,  300  tons^  is  do\m  slightly  from  a  month  agoo  The 

crop  this  year  is  much  belov/  the  215^100  tons  produced  in  1950  and 
50^000  tons  belov^  average*    The  California  crop;,  placed  at  159^000  tons;,  shows  no 
change  from  a  m.onth  agoc    Harvest  continues  in  the  earlier  localities  but  dn  the 
large  producing  area  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley ^,  harvest  is  late  -on  account  of  a 
cool  Juneo    The  1951  Washington  crop  is  forecast  at  5^300  tons^  about  three  times 
the  small  crop  of  1950  but  only  one«^fourth  of  averages    The  crop  is  very  sp-.ctted, 
Tdth  a  large  percentage  of  the  trees  showing  a  complete  failure©    Fruit  in 
Washington  is  developing  nicely  and  harvest  of  eo.rly  crops  has  been  complotode 
Fruit  this  season  is  of  good  size  because  of  the  light  seti5    In  Utah^  the  Washington 
County  crop  started  to  move  during  June©    The  qualitj/-  Y<ras  goodc     The  crop  in  :  other 
sections  of  the  State  is  sizing  nicely  but  the  set  is  thins    The  crop  will  movo 
genera.lly  about  a  week  later  than  usual ^,    Production  in  Utah  is  now  indicated  at 
6,000  tons  compared  with  the  near  failure  last  year  of  400  tonsc 
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ALl iOWD S .  WAIF J'i? S      California  almonds  are  jorocast  at  42,100  tone — 15  percent  a'bove 
AliD  i'lLBSETS:  last  year  and  65  perc.nt  above  averase,    Early  variaties  in  a 

f3V7  localities  v/ere  hiirt  "by  spring  frosts,  "but  trees  in  most 
areas  carry  a  he.v.vy  sot  of  nutsc    California  and  Oregon  walnut s  arc  forecast  at 
70,700  tons— 10  -ps^rcent  pIdovg  last  year  and  3  percent  a'oove  average.  California 
gro\'7ing  conditions  have  teen  favorable  to  date,  and  in  most  localities  the  crop 
has  developed  v/ithout  much  hot '  v.reathcr ,    Oregon  trees  na.ve  overcome  much  of  the 
dajnage  caused  by  freezes  in  the  v/inter  of  1949-50,    The  Oregon  crop  this  year  has 
developed  very  unevenly,     v'/alnuts  on  many  trees  are  of  tv;o  distinct  stages — some 
are  q_^Jiitc  large  from  the  first  "bloom  and  there  are  many  small  v/alnuts  of  a  delayed 
grovjtho    The  filbert  crop  in  Oregon  and  V/ashington  is  forecast  at  8,350  tons— a 
lo^urth  more  than  last  year  and  a  fourth  more  than  average,    J'rosts  in  late  April 
reduced  the  crop,  especially  in  lov;land  orchards. 

TU^g  ITUTS:     The  1951  production  of  tung  nuts  is  forecast  at  59,400  tons,  68  percent 

above  the  1950  revised  production  of  35,300  tons  but  32  percent  belov; 
the  1949  production  of  87,900  tons*     I'ho  freezes  in  late  ITovember  and  mid-March 
reduced  the  1951  crop. 

Prospects  for  tung  nuts  are  excellent  in  Florida  e;rcept  in  groves  located  in 
the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State^    A  fev;  trees  in  this  area  were  killed  by 
the  November  freeze  but  for  the  most  part  no  serious  tree  losses  were  reported.  In 
Alabama,  the  hard  freeze  in  ITof ember  reduced  the  1951  crop.     Some  trees  were  com- 
pletely killed  but  the  greatest  damage  was  to  fruit  buds.     Some  further  frost  damage 
occurred  in  early  April  during  blooming  time*    The  i-iississippi  crop  will  be  short, 
though  about  double  the  small  1950  cropc     The  crop  v;as  damaged  by  the  March  1951 
cold  spell.     In  southwest  Mississippi,  the  1951  crop  will  be  about  the  same  size  as 
the  small  crop  of  a  year  ago.    The  loss  was  less  severe  cast  of  the  Pearl  Eivcr  and 
in  this  area    the  crop  will  be  fair.    The  Louisiana  crop  will  be  very  short.  The 
forecast  for  1951  is  about  40  percent  of  the  1950  crop  and  about  10  percent  of  the 
1949  crop.    The  cold  weather  in  Ma,rch  practically  wiped  out  the  1951  tung  nut  crop 
in  thi  s  State  a 

POTATOSS:    The  dov/nward  trend  in  potato  acreage  continued  at  an  accelerated  rate 

this  yeor,  but  ^^T-gI^  prospects  a.re  generally  excellent.    The  crop  of 
356,043,000  bushels,  indicated  by  condition  of  the  grovdng  crop  and  harvestings  to 
date,  v;ill  be  adequate  to  meet  national  rectuirements  even  thougli  it  is  much  smaller 
than  the  unusually  large  crops  of  most  recent  years.    This  year's  prospective  crop 
is  smaller  than  the  production  for  any  year  since  1941,    A  crop  of  439,500,000 
bushels  was  harvested  in  1950,  and  the  1940-49  average  production  was  410,203,000 
bushels,     G-overrjnent  purchases  from  the  1950  crop  amounted  to  about  100  million 
bushels,  leaving  about  340  million  bushels  for  consumption  through  regiilar  channelsr 

G-rowers  reduced  plantings  18  percent  this  year^  or  a  little  more  than  indicated 
by  their  intentions-to-plant  reports^    Acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at 
1,509,000  acres,  or  the  smallest  since  1871,    Potatoes  v/ere  harvested  from  1,847,00C 
acres  in  1950  and  the  1940-49  average  is  2,564,000  acres,     G-rowers  have  reduced 
acreage  in  all  States  except  Alabama,  Delsv/are  and  on  Long  Island,  Hew  Yorkc  The 
sharpest  reductions  v;erc  made  in  the  siurplus  late  States  in  the  central  part  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  commercial  early  crop  in  California,  ITorth  Carolina  and 
ITev;  Jersey*    For  the  first  time  since  1942,  there  is  no  mandatory  price  support 
program  for  potatoes*    The  sharp  curta.ilment  in  acreage  reflects  in  part  an  attempt 
by  grov/ers  to  get  production  in  line  v/ith  market  req^ulremont s ,    A  tightening  up  of 
the  farm  la.bor  supply  has  also  contributed  to  the  reduction  in  acreage  this  ^^'ear^ 
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Yields  on  the  commercial  early  acreage  dug  to  date  have  generally  "been  very 
good.    The  winter  and" spring  deals  in  Plorida,  and  the  spring  crops  in  Alabama, 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina  produced  excellent  yields  of  good  quality  pota- 
toes.   Although  early-dug  fields  in  California  produced  some  light  yields,  later 
plantings  have  turned  out  excellent  yields.     The  late  crop  was  generally  planted 
under  favorable  conditions  and  yields  should  be  about  in  line  with  the  record-high 
yields  of  I950  if  average  conditions  prevail  until  the  completion  of  harvest.  The 
indicated  national  yield  of  236  bushels  per  acre  is  only  2  bushels  smaller  than  the 
record-high  yield,  produced  in  1950. 

For  the  29  late  States,  a  crop  of  279,181,500  bushels  is  indicated  by  July  1 
condition.    This  production  is  19  percent,  smaller  than  the  342,986,000  bushels  har- 
vested last  year  and  12  percent  below  average, 

Acreagewas  reduced  I6  percent  in  the  3  eastern  surplus  late  group  of  States — 
Maine,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. — even  though  there  is  a  2  percent  increase  on  Long 
Island.     In  each  of  these  States,  July  1  condition  is  even  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
when  record-high  yields  were  obtained.    Most  of  the  Aroostook  County,  Maine  acreage 
was  planted  a  little  earlier  than  usual  and  under  favorable  conditions.    Late  in 
June,  stands  and  crop  grov/th  vjere  excellent  in  this  important  producing  area.  The 
increased  plantings  on  Long  Island  are  in  Suffolk  County.    Very  little  irrigation 
has  been  necessary  as  rainfall  in  this  area  has  been  almost  ideally  distributed,  . 
Digging  of  Cobblers  was  getting  star-ted  the  first  week  of  July  and  should  become' 
general  the  second  week  of  the  month.     In  Pennsylvania,  stands  are  generally  good 
and  plants  have  made  excellent  vine  growth.    Rain  has  hampered  cultivation  and 
spraying  in  the  Potter  area  of  this  State. 

Acreage  has  been  reduced  rather  sharply  in  each  of  the  five  New  England  States 

in  the  other  late  group.    Reductions  range  from  28  percent  in  Massachusetts  to  21 

percent  in  Vermont,    Yields  in  these  States  are  expected  to  be  about  in  line  with 
the  record-high  yields  that  were  dug  last  year. 

Acreage  has  been  reduced  sharply  in  each  of  the  5  surplus  late  States  of  the 
central  part  of  the  country  with  the  cut  in  acreage  ranging  from  18  percent  in  South 
Dakota  to  25  percent  in  Michigan  and  North  Dakota.    In  these  States — Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota    and  South  Dakota — the  310,000  acres  for  harvest 
are  less  than  one- half  the  19^0-^9  average.    The  Michigan  crop  was  iDlanted  under 
generally  favorable  conditions.    While  it  was  a  little  dry  during  May  in  the  major 
potato  counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  rains  in  early  June  put 
soils  in  good  condition.     On  July  1,  condition  of  the  Michigan  crop  was  excellent, 
it  has  been  a  little  v/et  in  Wisconsin,  but  7:otatoes  are  making  very  good  growth. 
On  July  r,  the  Minnesota  crop  in  the  Red  River  Valley  was  much  more  advanced  than  a 
year  ago,  when  a  record-high  yield  was  realized.     The  current  wet  season  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  State  should  have  little  effect  on  potatoes  as  most  of  this 
acreage  is  noncommercial  and  comprises  only  a  small  part  of  the  State  total.  In 
North  Dakota,  there  has  been  an  adeq^uate  sup-cly  of  subsoil  moisture.     Stands  are 
even  and  as  June  ended  the  crop  was  much  further  advanced  than  a  year  earlier  when 
planting  was  delayed  by  spring  rains.    Moisture  supplies  have  been  ample  in  South 
Dakota  but  the  crop  needs  higher  temperatures  "and  more  sunshine. 

An  18  percent  reduction  in  the  acreage  for  harvest  is  indicated    for  the' 
surplus  late  States  of  the  West  with  reductions  ranging  from  8  percent  in  Oregon  to 
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26  percent  in  Utah,    G-rower.s  in  Idaho,  Colorado  and  Oregon  have  planted  a  little 
more  acreage  than  indicated  "by  their  intentions-to-plant  reports.    Prospects  for  the 
early  crop  in  Nebraska  are  very  favorable  and  harvest  should  "begin  during  the  third 
week  of  July,    In  the  Platte  "Galley,  therfe  has  "been  some  hail  damage  and  some 
acreage  has  been  flooded.    Part  of  the  commercial  acreage  in  Montana  vtsls  killed  back 
by  frost  in  late  May  and  early  June  but  plants  were  small  and  should  recover,  Prost 
dsjnage  to  the  Idaho  crop  in  early  June  is  not  expected  to  be  serious.  Development 
of  the  crop  in  this  important  State  is  about  normal.    Movement  of  Idaho's  early 
crop  began  the  first  vreek  of  July,    PlaJiting  of  the  ^V^oraing  crop  vras  completed  by 
mid-June,    Moisture  supplies  are  good  in  the  commercial  dryland  areas  of  this  State 
and  water  supplies  are  adeq^uate  for  th'e  irrigated  crop.    Most  of  the  acreage  reduc- 
tion in  Colorado  is'  outside  the  tv;o  principal  potato  counties — Veld  and  Rio  Orande, 
In  Weld  County,  there  is  som.e  increase  in  early  acre-^-ge  but  late  plantings  have  been 
reduced.    Yield  prospects  in  northern  Colorado,  especially  those  for  the  early  crop, 
are  very  rxood,    Hovrever,  in  the  San  Luis  "Valley  irrigation  crater  is  short,  Sven 
though  potatoes  were  planted  on  some  nevr  land  brought  under  irrigation  in  Washington 
this  y-iar,  the  State's  acreage  was  reduced  sharply.    Conditions  have  been  v^ry 
favorable  for  development  of  the  crop  in  most  of  this  State,    In  Oregon,  acreage  has 
been  increased  in  the  e-rly  area  of  Malheur  and  Baker  Counties,  almost  maintained 
in  central  Oregon  but  reduced  sharply  in  th'e  Klamath  Basin.    Pigging  of  the  early 
crop  in  Malheur  County  began  the  first  week  of  July  and  yield  prospects  are  excellent, 
The  weather  has  been  almost  ideal  for  the  late  crop  in  central  Oregon  and  the  Klamath 
Basin.    H?Tvest  of  the  late  crop  in  California  should  begin  the  latter  part  of  July 
in  the  Delta  and  at  Santa  Maria  and  Saugus,    Reduced  plantings  of  the  acroage  for 
vanter  harvest  in  the  San  Joaquin  "Valley,  where  the  acre-^ge  has  been  shifted  to 
cotton,  account  for  much  of  the  reduction  in  the  California  late  acreage, 

.For  the  8  intermediate  States,  a  crop  of  26,429,000  bushels  is  escpected  from 
an  estimated  148,000  acres.     This  year's  crop  is  a  little  more  than  fo^iivfifths 
of  the  1950  production  v*.ich  was  an  average  crop.     In  Delavrare,  acreage  was  increased, 
in  the  commercial  area  of  Kent  County.  ■   Grovrers  in  each  of  the  other  intermediate 
States  reduced  ax;reage  this  year,  vath  reductions  ranging  from  2  percent  in  Kansas 
to  25  percent  in  Hew  Jersey,    Yields  from  diggings  to  date  have  been  very  good* 
Some  commercial  acreage  was  flooded  out  in  the  KaV'  Valley  of  Kansas  and  slightly 
more  than  one- third  of  the  commercial  acre'^.ge  in  the  Orrick  district  of  Missouri 
has  been  lost» 

Production  of  50,433,000  bushels  estimated  for  the  early  potato  States  is 
almost  one-fourth  smaller  than  the  I95O  crop  and  I5  percent  below  average.  Acreage 
vras  reduced  in  each  of  the  early  States  except  Al^ibama,  there-  there  v/as  an  expansion 
of  almost  one-fifth  in  the  commercial  early  acreage.    The  greatest  reduction  in 
acreage  was  in  California  ■'•rere  grov;ers  shifted  som.e  potato  acreage  to  cotton.  In 
G-eorgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Arkansas',  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma  the  season  T-ras  late 
and  yield  prospects  v/ere  further  reduced  by  dry  weather  during  the  grovdng  season. 
Yields  from  the  greatly  reduced  Tf/inter  and  early  spring  acreage  in  the  Texas  Lov/er 
"Valley  v/erc  very  'disappointing, 

SVrSETPOTATOESs    Production  of  sweetpotatoes  is  expected  to  be  the  smallest  in  about 

two-thirds  of  a  century.     The  crop  of  39,854,000  bushels  indicated 
by  July  1  condition  is  32  percent  smaller  than  the  I95O  crop  and  35  percent  below 
average.    Reduced  plantings  account  for  the  drastically  curtailed  production. 

Dry  weather  interfered  vrith  transplanting,  and  growers  reduced  acreage  even  more 
drastically  than  indicated  by  their  intentions- to-plant  reports.    Acreage  for  har- 
vest is  estimated  at  398,000  acres — the  smallest  in  over  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
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Last  year,  growers  harvested  5^3  > 000-.. acres  "and  the  19M'0-iJ'9  average  was  666;. 000  acresp 
Only  In  Virginia  and  the  niinor  producing  States  of  Indiana,  Delaware  and  Oklahonm 
has  last  year's  acreage  .been  maintained.    ?or  the  remaining  sweetpotato  States,  re- 
ductions ranging  from  6  percent  in  Maryland  to  50  percent  in  Texas  are  indicated. 
In  Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  acrea;^e  was  reduced  about  two-fifths »  while  North 
Carolina  grov/ers  decreased  plantings  almost  one- third.     In  Illinois,  South  Carolina, 
G-eorgia,  Alahama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  California  the  reduction  from  last  year 
is  atout  one- fourth. 

In  addition  to  dry  weather  in  man^  parts  of  the  South  this  spring,  several  other 
factors  are  responsihie  for  the  sharp  cut  in  the  acreage  of  this  crop.    Many  parts 
of  the  South  experienced  a  late  season  and  were  "behind  with  their  farming  operations- 
when  dry  x\'eather  set  in.     Recent  sweetpotato  prices  have  "been  low  in  relation  to 
prices  received  for  cotton  lintj  cotton  seed  and  to'bacco.    With  acreage  restrictions 
removed  from  cotton  and  v/ith  tobacco  acr-eage  allotments  generally  increased;  some 
sv/eetpotato  acreage  has  "been  shifted  to  these  and  other  alternate  cash  crops.  Hand 
la"bor  requirements  for  sweetpotatoes  are  very  large  and  the  anticipation  pf  a  tighter 
faro  lalDor  situation  caused  many  growers  to  reduce,  or  discontinue,  their  sv/eet- 
potato acreage.    An  out  "break  of  sweetpotato  weevil,  which  resulted  in  the  .quarantine 
of  considerable  acreage  in  east  Texas,  contributed  to  the  unusually  heavy  acreage 
reduction  in  that  State, 

Yield  prospects  are  generally  above  average  "tut  slightly  lower  than  last  year. 
In  some  States,  dry  v;eather  caused  the  crop  to  be  transplanted  a  little  later  than 
usual.    By  the  end  of  June,  the  drought  had  been  broken  and  moisture  supplies  were 
adequate  in  practically  all  sweetpotato  producing  areas.  '      ;  , 

POPCOENJ    Orov/ers  in  11  commercial  popcorn  producing  States  planted  1^7. 8CC  acres 

of  popcorn  this  years  or  6  percent  more  than  either  the  139 13.00  acres 
planted  last  year  or  the  10-year  average  of  13818IO  acres.  '  The  planted  acreage  this 
year  is  the  largest  since  the  19^  crop.     In  general,  the  central  Corn  Belt  States 
planted  considerably  less  popcorn  than  last  year,  except  In  Illinois  v/here  the 
acreage  is  about  10  percent  larger^     In  the  southern  and  western  producing  States, 
material  increases  in  acreage  are  indicated,  except  in  Texas  where  a  17  percent 
decrease  is  reported..   The  increase  in  the  southern  producing  areas  should  provide 
larger  supplies  early  in  the  sep,son  than  were  available  at  that  time  last  year* 

Oklahoma  has  a  larger  planted  acreage  than  any  other  State' this  year  with 
26,000  acres.    Close  behind  is  Illinois,  with  23,300  acres  planted  compared  with  . 
21,200  last  year.     In  Illinois,  the  season  was  generally  favorable  for  planting, 
except  in  the  Gallatin  County  area  where  heavy  rains  necessitated  som.e  replanting. 
Most  of  the  acreage  had  been  planted  in  Illinois  by  June  1  but  growth  has  been  re- 
tarded somev/hat  by  cool  weather.    Ohio  planted  11,000  acres  this  year,  or  a"bout  8 
percent  less  than  the  12,000  acres  planted  last  year.     Indications  are  that  much  of 
the  1950  acreage  that  was  broken  down  and  damaged  by  the  November  snow  last  year  was 
finally  harvested,  although  some  losses  occurred.     Indiana  has  a  15  percent  reduc- 
tion in  acreage  this  year,,  having  planted  15,900  acres  compared  with  18,700  acres 
last  year.*   Iowa  planted  only  20,000  acres  this  year  or  nearly  one-fourth  less  than  . 
last  year.    The  estimate  of  the  acreage  planted  and  harvested  in  Iowa  in'  1950  ha"g 
been  revised  from  30,000  to  26,000  acres,  based  on  final  results  of  the  1950  State  .-.  - 
farm  census,    Thfere  was  practically  no  abandonment,- 

Material  increases  occurred  in  the  1951  planted  acreage  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
In  Kentucky  and  Oklahoma,  planted  acreages  this  year  are -59  and  86  percent,  respec- 
tively, above  those  of  last  year.    The  early  planted,  corn,  in  Kentucky  is  i,n 
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excellent  condition  and  most  of  it  has  been  '-laid  "by";  however,  a  drj^  spell  diiring 
May  hurt  some  lata  planted  corn.    Indications  are  that  more  than  the  usual  proportion 
of  the  acreage  in  Kentucky  is  under  contract  this  year.    Most  of  the  acreage  in 
Oklahoma,  another  early  producing  State,  is  "being  grown  v.nder  contract.    The  crop 
there  came  up  to  a  good  stand,  "but  some  damage  from  excbfisive  rains  und  floods 
occurred. 

Loss  of  the  T)ianted  acreage  f or ^the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  expected  to  "be 
a  little  more  than  last  year,  "but  considerahly  lesr>  than  av*^rage,     Tlie  cr©^  is  still 
subject  to  many  hazards  Tjut  growing  conditions  in  most  areas  have  "been  gin er ally 
good  so  far.    Present  indications  are  that  145,400  acres  will  "be  harvested  this  year, 
or  about  6  percent-  moi'e  than  was  harvested  last  year  and  ahout  10  percent  more  than 
average, 

^.ifhile  no  production  estimate  for  TDopcorn  is  made  until  Decemher,'  if  yields  per 
acre,  "by  States,  equivalent  to  the  1945-.1949  average  are  realized,  production  this- 
year  would  he  approximately  221  million  pounds  of  ear  corn,,  ■       :  • 

SUGAR  BBETSs    l^he  planted  acreage  of  sugar  "beets,  estimated  at  770,000  acres,  is  24 

.       percent  helov;  the  near  record  1,013,000  acres  planted  in  1950  and  7 
percent  less  than  the  '1940-49  average*     iotal  plantings  are  the  smallest  .since  1944<»  . 
The  acr-^'Cge  planted  has  heen  sharply  reduced  in  all  major  States  "because  of  the  ucr- 
favorahle  outlook  for  sugar  "beet  lahor  and  competition  from  other  more  prof itahle 
crops.     The  most  drastic  decline  is  in  the  Lake  States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  v/here 
seedings  decli]ied  47  percent  and  45  percent,  respectively.    In  the  leading  ■."."e stern 
States,  plantings  are  dovm  32  percent  in  California,  25  percent  in  Idaho  and  13  per- 
cent in  Colorado,    The  total  acrea:?:e  actually  planted  was  well  "belov/  that  indicated 
"by  farmers*  intentions  in  Marcha 

A  total  of  716,000  acres  is  estimated  for  harvest  this  year  compared  with 
926,000  acres  in  1950  and  the  average  of  750,000  -acres,  "  Prospective  a'bandonment  is 
somewhat  less  than  averageo    Some'  stands  lost  hy  frost  and  heav^^r  rains  at  planting 
time  necessitated  some  r -^planting  "but  .caused- little  actual  ahandonment.    The  crop  is 
nov;  making  good  progresso  •      -  •         ■   "  ,•         ■  ;     ;  .•  ' 

The  indicated  production  of  sugar  "beets  of  9,970j000  tohs  is  26  percent  "below 
last  yearns  record  ctox)  of  13,497,000  tons  "but  ahout  eaual  to  the  1940-49  average  of 
9,880,000  tons.     The  reduction  from  last  year  results  from  less  acreage  for  harvest 
in  all  producing  States,    S\igar  "b^-^ets  are  progressing 'well  and  yield  prospects  are 
good  in  all  States;    Harvesting  of  fall  planted  heels  is  ahout  completed  in 
Calif orniao  •     -  '  '         ,  • 

SUCj-ARCAiTS  FOH  SIEUP:    The  sharp  downwp.rd  trend  in  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sirup  coji- 

tinues,  with  an  indicated- 46,000  acres  for  harvest  this  year.' 
This  compares  with  62,000  acres  harvested  last  year,  the  10-year  average  of  108,000  ' 
acres,  and  marks  the  fourth  successive  year  in  which  the  acreaf:e  established  a  new  . 
low  record.    This  crop  is  declining  in  all  major  producing'  areas,  primarily  . hecause  • 
of  low  prices  and. its  decreasing  importance,  as  a  home-grov/n  subsistance  crop, 

SUGAR CAi^iii  FOR  SU(t;\1i.  AIID  SEED;     The  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  is  estima^ 

ted  at  335,000  acres,,  compared  v/ith  336,000  acres  last 
year  and  the  10-year  average  of  306,000  acres.     The  acreage  for  s"Ugar  in  Louisiana  is 
down  from  276,000  acres  last  year  to  273,000  acres  this  year^  while  the  acreage  for; 
Florida  is  up  from  37,400  acres  last  year  to  38,500  acres  this  year.  • 

Conditions  as  of  July  1  indicate  a  prospective  cane  production  for  suga.r  and  " 
seed  of  6,243,000  tons,  compared  with  6,932,000  tons  last  year.    In  Louisiana  cane 
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growth  has  been  very  slow  due  to  dry  weathor^  but  conditions  for  cultivation  have 
been  the  best  in  years  a    The  drought  has  shown  its  effects  but  late  June  and"  early 
July  rains  have  boon  very  bencfioiale    The  Florida  .crop  is  in  good  condition  and 
mositure  supplies  have  been  adequate  for  maximirai  growthc 

SORGO  SIRUP 8    It  is  estimated  that  87^000  acres  of  sorghum  will  be  harvested  for 

sirup  this  yearo    This  is.  14  percent  belovr  the  101^,000  acres' harvested 
last  year  and  is  the  smallest  acreage  for  sirup  of  record  beginning  in  1909 o  A 
majority  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  showed  docreaso's  compared  : 
with  1950-) 

TOBACCOS    Production  of  all  tobacco  is  jPorocast  at  2* 303  million  pounds  for  1951« 
This  is  13  percent  above  the  1950  crop  of  2^032  million  pounds  and  com« 
pares  with  the  1940-'49  average  of  l^TS?  million  pounds*    Substantial  increases  in 
the  prospective  production  of  the  flue'^^&ured  and  burley  crops  are  primarily  respon=» 
sible  for  the  increase  in  total  production-s    Also^  the  forecast  for  fire«=cured  and 
dark  airyoured  production  is  slightly  higher  than  last  year's  crops© 

This  year's  crop^  forecast  at  a  record  of  1^430  million  pounds,  is 

14  percent  above  the  1,257  million  pounds  harvested  last  year  and  43  percent  above 
the  10«yoar  average  of  1^015  million  pounds©    For  the  m.ost  part^  conditions  v/ere 
rather  dry  and  cool  in  the  flue^cured  Belt  during  the  transplanting  and  early  grow« 
ing  season,  resulting  in  an  abnomal  ajnount  of  resetting  and  uneven  growths  However 
plant  supplies  were  generally  adequate  and  full  stands  wore  securedo  Favorable 
weather  since  early  June  has  been  conducive  to  rapid  growth  and  good  leaf  develop*- 
ment» 

Fire»eure^  production  is  estimated  at  61  mill.ion  pounds,  compared  with  57 
million  pounds  last  year  and  the  10»year  average  of  78  million  pounds© 

The  outlook  for  light  air^jpured  tobacco  is  640  million  pounds'^-595  million 
pounds  of  burley  and  45  mil lioiT pounds  of  Typo  32  (Southern  Maryland)o    This  is  19- 
percent  above  the  538  million  pounds  of  light  aire^cured  produced  last  year© 
Generall^r,  the  burley  crop  got  off  to  a  good  start  and  has  made  rapid  progress*  In 
many  -of  the  majar  producing  areas^  rains  have  been  somewhat  too  frequent  for  proper 
cultivation  and  optimum  root  and  "l©af  developmento 

i^I^  ^ir*cured_  crop  of  33  million  pounds  is  in  prospect©    This  compares  with 
the  1950  crop  of  29  m'illion  pounds e 

Prospective  production  of  tho  cigar  tobaccos  is  139  million  pounds,  a  drop  of 
8  percent  from  tho  1950  crop  of  151  million  pounds o  Cigar  filler  production  at  67 
million  pounds-  and  cigar  binder  at  57  million  poimds  are  6  and  12  por3on%  respec- 
tively, belov;  last  yearo    Cigar  wrapper  production  remains  about  the  same  as  the. 

15  million  pounds  produced  in  1960 o  ~  The  season  thlis  far  in  the  hoaviei*.  producing 
oigar  tobacco  areas  has  been  favorable o    The  crop  was  set  early  and  has  progressed 
well  except  in  some  areas  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl"vania  v/here  excess  rains  delayed  the 
crop»  •  ' 

Tho  indicated  acreage  of  all  tobacco  this  year  totals  1^785^,300  acres  and  is 
11#3  percent  above  the  la6035800  acres  harvested  in  1950o    Increased  allotments  for 
flue-^cured  and  burley  types  account  principally  for  tho  higher  total  acreage ^  How^ 
ever,  the  increase  is  partially  offset  by  declines  in  tho  acreages  of  f ire^oured, 
dark  air^curedj  cigar  filler^  and  cigar  binder  tj/-peso 

Tho  acreage  of  flue'=>curod  tobacco  at  1,0983300  acres  is  15  perctent  above  last 

year's  958,400  acres  harvested©    Fire-cured  acrorge  for  1951  is  now  estimated  at 
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51,500  acres,  or  o.'bout  2  percent  bolov/  that  of  1950,    For  light  air-cured,  the  esti- 
mate of  514,500  acres  for  harvest  thi".  season  is  composed  of  463,500  acres  of  hurley^ 
v/hich  is  13  percent  above  last  year,  and  51,000  acres  of  Type  3S,  Southern  Maryland, 
which  is  only  2  percent  above  a  year  ago*    An  aggre^G-te  total  of  dark  air- cured 
types,  estimated  at  28,400  acres,  is  about  1  percent  less  thnn  harvested  last  year.~ 
Oigar  filler  and  ci^ar  binder  typos  are  dovm  9  and  14  percent,  respectively,  from 
1950  while  ci^ar.  wra.p^jer  types  remain  unchanged. 

HAY:     This  yearns  hay  crop  may  total  betv/een  112  and  113  million  tons»    This  would  • 
be  at  least  4  million  tons  more  t?ian  the  previous  record  crop  of     IOBJ  mil- 
lion tons  made  in  1945»    About  million  acres  of  hay  land  will  be  used  to 
produce  the  1951  crop**    This  is  a  large  acreai^^iie,  but  it  has  been  exceeded  several 
times  in  the  last  10  year a. 

West  of  the  Hooky  Mountains  the  acreai^ie  of  hay  for  harvest  in  1951  generally  , 
is  a  little  less  than  in  1950,    Also,  moderate  decreases  from  last  year*s  acreages  ' 
have  been  made  in  Ilontana,  North  Dakota,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Mississippi*     Increases  over  1950  hay  acreax.  arc  indicated  in  nearly  all  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  St.at3s,  ,n.nd  in  most  of  the  G-reat  Plains,  including  Colorado  and 
Wyoming.    The  incroar^.e  in  alfalfa  hay  acrca^.,o  this  year  in  three  States  (V/isconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  loi/a)  is  more  than  the  net  increase  of  all  hay  in  the  United  States. 
Changes  in  all  hay  elsev/here  are  largely  off  settings 

Probable  all  hay  production  is  larger  than  in  1950  in  nearly  all  of  the  North 
Central  Staton  and  the  Eastern  dairy  States,  but  is  a  little  less  than  last  year 
in  the  far  West  and  also  in  the  most  of  the  Cotton  Belt  where  May  weather  was  too 
dry.    The^ro  has  been  more  complaint  than  usual  about  rain  damage  and  spoilage  in  tho 
Corn  Belt  and  tho  Eastern  dairy  States. 

It  is  probable  that  19,694,000  acres  of  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  mixtures  that 
grov/ers  classify  as  alfalfa  v/ill  be  harv-'sted  for  hay  this  year.    This  would  be 
1,386,000  acres  more  than  last  year  and  4,390,000  acres  more  than  the  10-year  aver- 
ageo    A  great  many  fields  of  "alfalfa,"  especially  east  of  tho  Misriss ix^pi  River, 
nov;  are  mixed  v/ith  various  grasses  and  other  legumes.    Alfo.lfa  hay  acreage  has 
"been  increased  since  last  year  in  most  of  tho  important  northern  States.    In  Idaho, 
California,  and  drier  parts  of  the  Southv/cst  and  South,  alfalfa  hay  a,croage  is  less 
than  in  1950. 

The  indicated  production  of  alfalfa  hay  is  45,514,000  tons,  v/hich  breaks  the 
previous  records  by  4f  million  tons.     In  the  very  importojit  East-north  Central  States 
and  in  the  Northeastern  States  the  hoavy  tdiHz  grov/th  this  year  has  been  very  diffi- ; 
cult  to  cure  properly  and  some  hrs  spoiled  in  the  v;indrov7S.    Many  farmers  in  these 
States  are  using  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  mixtures  for  "grass  silage".  Alfalfa 
hay  production  this  year  is  larger  thrji  in  1950  in  most  of  tho  more  important  States 
except  California,  Idaho,  and  Montana.    Sixty  percent  of  the  United  States  total  is 
in  the  11  ITorth  Central  States. 

The  acreage  of  clover-timothy  hay  for  harvest  this  year  is  21,327,000  acres. 
There  s.re  only  small  changes  from  1950  in  most  of  the  important  States,  but  some 
reduction  has  occurred  in  the  Central  Corn  Belt  where  insects  and  diseases  have 
been  troublesome.    Like  alfalfa,  a  great  deal  of  "clover-timothy"  hay  is  not  red 
or  alsike  clover  and  timothy,  as  it  used  to  be,  but  is  mixed  v/ith  other  sov/n  hay 
plants  such  as  orchard  grass,  fescue,  ryegrass,  sv/cctclover ,  ladino  clover,  etc.  '  . 
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Indicated  clover- ti no  thy  hay  production  is  31 • 397c tons — a  fairly  large, 
"but  not  record  "bresking  crop,     This  year's^  crop  is  a^-pected  to  "be  less  than  in  1950 
in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  in  some  other  States.  How- 
ever,  there  may  "be  some  good  "stu'b'ble  cuttings'*  in  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt, 

The  6r6l4,000  acres  of  Icspedeza  intended  for  harvest  for  hay  in  1951'  is  a 
little  more  than  was  harvested  last  year.     Some  decrease  in  acreage  is  anticipated 
in  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  Tmt  much  depends  on  how  other  earlier 
maturing.;  kinds  of  hay  turn  out-    Present  prospects  are  for  a  crop  of  about  7»293)000 
tons  compared  with  7',  598, 000  tons  in  1950, 

The  expected  acreage  of  v/ild  hay  is  less  than  in  I950  in  the  major  States  of 
Minnesota,  Forth  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  which  leavers  the  United  States  acreage  to 
a  trifle  less  than  a  year  ago.     There  has  been  good  growing  weather  in  some  of  the 
m??jor  wild  hay  States  and  probable  production  is  more  than  13  million  tons. 

PASTURES:    Farm>  pastures  on  July  1  ^cexe  furnishing  livestock  an  unusual  abundance  of 
green  feed,  v/ith  condition  averaging  90  percent  of  normal,  the  third  best 
for  July  1  in  2^  years.     G-enerally,  pastures  were  in  good-  to  excellent  condition  in 
the  Northern  and  Central  section  of  the  country  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board States  westward  to  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Pasture 
feed  in  the  Southern  Coastal  States  from  ITorth  Carolina  to  Texas  was  variable-  with 
considerable  areas  of  very  poor  feed.     The  Sou thv/es tern  area,  extending  from  Texas 
through  Southern  California^  reported  very  poor  range  and  pasture  feed  on  July  1, 
with  severe  drought  conditions  in  Hew  Mexico. 

Favorable  temperatures  and  plenty  of  moisture  during  June  further  developed 
pasture  feed  in  the  North  Central  States,  resulting  in  one  of  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  that  a,rea  on  record.    Pasture  conditions  on  July  1  averaged  96  per- 
cent of  normal  in  the  East  North  Central  States  and  98  percent  in  the  West  iNTorth  ■ 
Central  States — both  being  the  highest  July  1  condition  average  in  the  last  thirty- 
one  years.    Pasture  condition  in  Wisconsin  and  lov/a  averaged  100  and  101  percent  of 
normal,  respectively,  the  first  time  since  1919.,  that  pastures  have  been  100  percent 
of  normal  or  better  in  those  States.     In  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  pasture  conditions  were  12  points  or  m.ore  above  July  1  a  year 
ago  and  10  points  or  moire  above  avex-age.    North  Dakota  v/as  the  only  State  of  the 
North  Central,  group  where  pastures  were  below  last  year  or  average.     In  most  North. 
Central  States,  jjastures  made  rank  growth  during  June,  providing  an  abundance  of 
reserve  green  feed  on  July  1,  and  ample  soil  moisture  indicates  very  favorable  pros- 
pects for  July  grazing.. 

Pastures  were  providing  excellent  grazing  in  all  Atlantic  Coast  States  from 
Virginia  north,  as  favorable  mioisture  supplies  and  good  grov/ing  weather  spurred 
growth  of  grass  and  other  .pasture  crops,    July  1  pasture  conditions  in  the  New 
England  States  were  generally  well  above  average  and  July  1  a  year  ago.    As  a 
result  of  timels?- June  rains,  Nev;  Jersey  pasture  condition  v;as  13  points  above 
a  year  ago  and  10  points  above  average.     New  York  and  Pennsylvania  livestock  were 
obtaining  a  high  percentage  of  their.;feed  from  excellent  pastures  generally  over 
the  State,  as  were  those  in  Delaware..  Maryland  and  Virginia.     In  the  South  Atlantic 
States  from  North  Carolina  south,  rain  during  June  improved  pastures  but  did  not 
entirely  overcome  May  setbacks  from  lack  of  moisture.    Pasture  feed  on  July  l. 
was  above  average  in  North  Carolina  and  J'lorida  but  well  below' average  in 
South  Carolina  and  C-eorgia. 
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In  the  South  CentrnJ  Section  of  tha  country,  pafiturss  on  July  1  were  inproved 
fron  a  nonth  earlier  l)ut  \vere  ;vell  oelov;  July  1  ^.  year  a-^o  in  all  StateSj  except 
Oklahocf-.e    Oklahoma  rane^e  and  pasture  feed,  after  a  slow  spring  starts  nade  excellent 
Srowfch  and  the  Ju.ly  1,1951  pasture  condition,  at  92  percent j  was  6  points  above  ' 
average  for  that  date  and  11  points  aDo'/e  the  previous  July.    Pasture  feed  conditions 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  v/ere  also  above  avera^^e  on  July  I.    Texas  range 
ajid  pasture  feed  supplies  were  favorable,  in  the  l^Tcrth  a^id  Northv/est  Sections,  vrhile 
in  other  areas  of  the  State,  forar-re  vrhile  adequate  v/as  hurt  by  hot.,  dry  weather. 
July  1  pasture  condition  in  Louisiana  at  bl  percent  eq_ualled  the  fourth  lov/est  July  1 
condition  in  over  eighty  years  of  re cord c 

Ranr^e  and  pasture  feed  showed  little  inprovenent  during  J\;jie  in  the  Western 
States  as  a  v/hole,  with  forage  conditions  vai^ying  considerably  v/ithin  the  States* 
Pasture  conditions  in  all  States  excepting  California  v/ere  below  average  for  July  lo 
All  Western  States  needed"  rain  to  injjrove  innediate  pasture  and  range  feed  x>rospects, 
as  well  as  the  outlook  for  Fall  feedc    Jujie  rains  inproved  ranges  and  pastm'e  feed 
in  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoning,  and  Colorado*    Nevada  ranges  and  pastures  generally- 
offered  good  feed,  particularly  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State.    Porage  feed 
conditions  v/ere  very  spotty  in  Utph»    Hanges  and  pastures  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
were  very  short,  due  to  the  extended  drought-,     Idaho  range  and  pasture  feed  condition? 
have  held  up  well  in  spite  of  the  continued  warn,  dry  weather,  with  higli  range  feed 
very  good.     In  Oregon  ajid  Washington  rrnges  and  pastures  East  of  the  Csscade  Mountain? 
have  provided  about  the  nornal  anount  of  feed  for  the  seasouj  v/hile  pastures  West  of 
the  Cascades  have  deteriorated  baldly  due  to  the  lack  of  rain.     California  v/eather  has 
been  generally  favorable  for  pasture  and  range  feed  growth,  v.dth  late  ranges  retarded 
sonewhat  by  cool  weather » 

MILK  PHODUCTION^    The  production  of  nilk  on  United  States  farns  in  June  totaled  12.6 

billion  pounds,  a  trifle  above  Last  yearns  June  ouput  and  the  . 
fourth  highest  for  the  nonth  on  record.     The  timing  of  the  seasonal  peak  of  nilk  pro- 
duction in  early  June  appears  to  have  been  about  nornal  this  year  with  sonewhat  early 
peaks  in  eastern  nilk  sheds  offsetting  slightly  delayed  se^.sonal  peaks  in  many  Mid- 
v/e stern  areas.    G-ood  pasture  feeds  in  the  nore  inportant  nilk  producing  sections  to- 
gether vjith  cool  June  tenperatures  fa.vorod  a  high  level  of  nilk  production  per  cov;. 
In  terns  of  anount  of  nilk  per  capita,  June  production  this  year  averaged  2-. 72  pounds 
per  day,  the  snallest  for  June  in  nore  than  20  years  of  records « 

In  the  first  six  nonths  of  1951  nilk  production  on  farns  totaled  6l<9  billion  pounds, 
about  throe-qua.rters  of  a  billion  pounds  less  th^ji  in  the  sane  period  of  1950»  In 
the  first  half  of  1351 »  nilk  production  was  equivalent  to  an  annual  ra,to  of  119 ♦5 
billion  pounds.    June  production  was  equivalent  to  an  annual  rate  of  ?.bout  II9  billion 
oounds. 

In  herds  kept  by  crop  reporters,  nilk  production  per  cow  on  July  1  averaged  2O3O7 
oounds  per  day,  a  record  high  for  the  date.     The  seasonal  decline  fron  June  1  v.es 
^.bout  average,  but  sonewhat  nore  than  took  place  last  year.    In  all  regions  except  the 
South  Central,  nilk  jjroduction  per  cow  set  a  new  high  record  for  July  1.  Increases 
over  the  19^0-49  average  production  per  cow  for  the  date  ranged  fron  I3  percent  in 
the  North  Central  States  where  pasture  feed  was  unusually  good,   to  3  percent  in. the 
South  Central  region  vjhere  pastures  wore  only  fair,    Conpared  with  July  1  a  year  ago, 
production  per  cow  in  the  South  Central  States  was  dovm  1-g-  percent,  but  in  other, 
regions  it  v/as  higher,  ranging  fron  fractionally  up  in  the  West  -North  Central ,  State s 
to  a  5  percent  increase  in  the  East  North  CentrrJ.  region.  The  percentage  of  nilk  cows 
reported  in  production  on  July  1  in  crop  reporters  herds  averaged  7^.6  percent.  This 
v/as  the  lov:est  for  the  date  in  five  years  but  was  about  average  for  the  I94O-U9  period  t 
The  porcenta_;e  of  nilk  cows  in  production  declined  slightly  fron  June  1  this  year  as 
conpared  with  a  usual  seasonal  increr.se  during  the  nonch.  In  the  Southern  rcaons  the 
percentages  of  cov/s  nilked  was  well  bclov;  avera,ge,  but  in  nost  other  regions  it  vre.s 
aear  or  slightlv  a.bove  avcra,go#  -  3Dd  - 
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Among  individiml  Statoss  Jv^Q  milk  production  this  ye\r  set  a  new  high  record 
in  7  of  the  29  States  for  vMch  monthly  estimates  are  currently  availablo*  These 
v/ere'  lTev7  Jersey,  Pennsylvania}  Ohio,  Misso^ju-i,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolinaa     In  Kentuck;^^  the  previous  June  high  set  in  19^9  vas  equaled,  and  in  sever 'ij 
other  States  this  June's  production  has  "been  exceeded  only  once  or  tv/ice,.     On  the 
other  hmidj  in  a  num-lDer  of  central  and  vrostern  States  v/here  milk  cow  numbers  have- 
been  reduced  in  recent  years  June  milk  production  v;as  at  a  comparatively  low  levels 
In  Iowa,  Horth  Dal^ota,  Nebraska,  Oklalioma.  and  Montana  the  June  output  was  the 
smallest  recorded  over  a  period  of  about  tv/o  decades^    Vfisconsin,  as  usual j.  led  all 
States  in  milk  production  lAth  a  June  output  totaling  1^79?  million  poundSf,  Minn- 
esota was  next  with  890  million  pounds,  followed  in  ordea  by  j'owa  v.dth  6lO  million 
poiuids,  Ohio  v/ith  599  million  pounds  ojid  Michigan  with  59^  K^illion  pounds «> 


S^stimated  Monthly  Milk  Production  on  ParmSr   Selected  States  1./ 


• 
• 

Statei 

• 

9 

June  : 

June 

•  9 

'.     Mny  °, 

June 

» 

State  ; 

June 

• 

June 

;  May  ; 

June 

average; 
19/10-42? 

1950 

:  1951  : 

1951  : 

average 
1^1.0-49 

:  .  1950 

:  1951  :. 

1951 

Million  Dounds 

Million  iDounds 

N,J.. 

95  " 

102 

.  113 

105  i 

.  SeC, 

5k 

57 

56 

5B 

Pae 

504 

553 

591 

560  . 

'  Ky, 

226 

249 

236 

253 

Ohio 

538  .. 

572 

-  587 

599 

i  Tenn^, 

220  . 

242 

240  ' 

23c 

Indo 

357 

351 

353 

.365  ' 

!  Ala, 

126 

130 

130 

131 

Ill<. 

55^ 

^20 

530 

541  ! 

!  Miss. 

140  ■ 

138 

148 

146 

Mi  cho 

570 

596 

602 

596  ; 

\  Oklao 

267. 

220 

223 

211 

Wis.> 

lg688 
946 

1m04 

1,800 

13797  ' 

1  Tex^ 

424  - 

392 

383 

390 

Minno 

904 

874 

890  ! 

:  Mont, 

80 

66 

57 

63 

Iowa 

7l6 

631 

598 

610  , 

.  I  d  aho 

137  ■ 

127 

124 

123 

Mo. 

417 

468 

.  449 

484 

i  Vteh 

66 

69 

68 

6£ 

IToDak, 

269 

229 

198 

226  ; 

,  Wash, 

223 

■     208  . 

212 

203 

S.D?k., 

209 

171 

160 

173  ! 

!  Oreg. 

156 

146 

144 

i4r 

Nebro 

298 

240 

232 

239  ' 

;  Calif, 

516 

561 

584 

55t 

Kans« 

312 

288 

290 

-289  ' 

;  Other 

Vao 

171 

204 

202 

207  i 

'-States 

_.U926_  _ 

.  _2jl243_ 

_  -lx510_  _ 

_2^ia2 

137 

157 

162 

158 

1  L'  >  S  0 

12,392 

12.538 

11 f 856 

12,55? 

1/  Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available. 


POULTRY  AfID  SGG  PRODUCTION;  Farm  flocks  laid  5,270,000,000  eggs  in.  June  —  1  percent 

mxore.  than  in  June  la^st  year  and  7  percent,  more  than  the 
19ijO-49  average^    Egg  production  v/as  3  percent  above  last  ye-^.r  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  East.  North  Centr-al  and  1  percent  above  in  the  South  Atlantic  States*    There  was 
no  change  in  the  V/est  North  Central 3  v;hile  production  in  the  South  Central  and  the 
West  decreased  1  and  3  percent;  respectively^    Egg  production  during  the  first  of 
this  ye\r         1  percent  smaller  thaji  in  1950« 

Rate  of  egg  production  in  June  reached  l6,5  eggs  per  layer,  the  highest  for 
the  month  tjn  record.    This  compares  vath  l6„2  last  year  and  the  average  of  15c4 
eggs.    The  rate  reached  record  high  levels  in  all  areas  of  the  country  except  the 
V/est,  where  the  rate  was  about  equa.l  to  the  record  high  of  last  yearo  Increases 
in  the  rate  above  last  year  vjere  4  percent  in  the  South  Central,  3  percent  in  the 
East  North  Control  and  2  percent  in  the  North  Atl-antic,  V/cst  North  Central  and    •  _ 
South  Atlantic  States,    Rate  per  layer  on  hand  during  the  first  half  of  this  year 
95,1  eggsj  compared  vdth  94o2  last  ye^r  and  the  average  of  87,3  eggs. 
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TliG  Nation's  farm  flock  avoragod 319 ,297^000  layers  in  June  — ••  1  percent  less 
than  in  Jiine  last  year,  "but  alDOiit  equal  to  the  lO-yeai'  average  for  June^  FomDcrs 
of  layers  v/erc  dov/n  from  last  yeai"*  in  all  areas  of  the  country  except  the  North 
Atlantic,  v/here  there  was  an  increase  of  1  percent  to  a  new  high  and  the  East  North 
Central  \vhere  there  vras  no  change,    The  decrease  in  layers  from  June  1  to  July  1  war 
ahout  5  percent,  o.hout  the  same  as  last  year,  compared  v;ith  the  average  of.  6  percent 

Chicks  and  young  chickens  on  farms  July  1  are  estimated  at  533,831 ,000— »8  per- 
cent more  than  a  year  ago,  "but  8  percent  "belov;  the  average^    Young  chicken  holdings 
on  July  1  v/ero  larger  than  a  year  ago  in  all  areas  of  the  country  except  in  the  Vfost 
whore  there  v;as  no  change n    Increases  from  a  year  ago  were  17  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  11  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  9  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic, 


6  percent  in 

the  West 

North  Centr? 

1  and  4 

percent  in  the  South  Central  States* 

H5NS  AND  PULLETS  OF  LAx 

'ING  AGE, 

CHICKS  Am 

YOUNG  CHICICENS 

AND  E( 

>G-S  LAID  PEH 

100  LAY2u?.S  CN  PARMS, 

.  JULY  1  - 

Year 

I  North 

:  E. North  ; 

North 

I     South  I 

South  l  , 

I  United 

5  Atlantic i  Central  ; 

Central 

I  Atlantic  "i 

n    4.    -  .  western 
Centrax? 

Sta-tes 

HENS  AND  PULLETS  OP 

LAYING  AGE 

ON  P;jtI-IS ,  JULY  1 

1940-49 (AVe) 

Thousands 

4-0,092 

60,315 

89,938 

28,937 

60,963  29,134 

309 , 378 

1950 

49,459 

60,926 

89,819 

28,961 

54,557  31,070 

314,792 

1951 

49 , 684 

61,633 

88,892 

28,829 

52,605  50,066 

311,709 

CHICKS  AI 

D  YOUiTG 

CHICKENS  ON 

P/iEMS,  JULY  1 

Thousands 

1940~49(Av,) 

69,919 

121,716 

186,722 

56,930 

104,455  42,552 

582,294 

1950 

70,163 

106,486 

155,836 

■  44,119 

79,479  38,403 

494,486 

1951 

81,954 

117,811 

165,046 

47,963 

82,564  58,493 

533 , 831 

EGGS  LAII 

)  PER  100 

LAYERS  CN  PilSl-IS,  JULY  1 

Nmher 

1940-49 (AVe) 

51  o9 

50.5 

50  „0 

42c5 

41.8  51.4 

48.2 

1950 

53.-,  4 

53,0 

53.5 

■  44.0 

42.3  53o7 

50,6 

1951 

54,7 

54.7 

55.3 

45.6 

44.9  54.4 

52.3 

Prices  received  "by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-J'one  averagei -44,7  cents  per  dozen 
compared  with  30.1  cents  last  year.    Egg  prices  for  the  last  four  months  have  hecn  ■ 
at  a  record  high  level.    Egg  markets  in  June  were  steady  to  firm^    Receipts  dropped 
seasonallye    Demand  was  good  and  trading  active  during  most  of  the  month*    Stocks  of 
eggs  in  the  35  cibies  on  J'one  30  x-;cre  1*6  million  cases  as  against  2  3/4  million 
cases  a  year  earlier^    Holdings  of  frozen  eggs  in  the  35  cities  on  the  same  date 
vrcre  106  million  po^andse    This  was  5  million  pounds  under  last  year^ 

Parmer s  received  ejn  average  price  of  27^3  cents  per  pound  live  weight  for 
chickens  sold  in  mid-June  compared  v;ith-28.9  cents  in  May,>    This  vras  5.2  cents  above 
last  year's  June  jjrice.    Live  chicken  markets  were  irregular  during  June,  Supplies 
of  most  classes  v/crc  ample  to  excessive^    Dressed  poultry  was  generally  weaker  and 
prices  declined,  especially  on  heavy./eight  chickens,- 

Turkey  prices  on  June  15  averaged  35,8  cents  compared  with  28^8  cents  a  year 
earlier,    Turkey  market  prices  held  ahout  steady.    Supplies  were  fully  ample-  for  the 
light  demandc;    Breeder  hens  v/ere  slow  to  clear,    Uo  S.  storage  holdings  on  May  31 
V7ore  48  million  po-unds  compared  to  77  million  pounds  last  year* 

The  mid-June  cost  of  feed  for  a  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  was  $3,95  pci 
100  pounds  compared  v/ith  $3.61  a  year  ago^    The  egg-feed,  chicken-feed  and  turkey- 
feed  price  relationships  were  more  favorable  than  a  year  ago, 
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HARVESTED  ACREAGE  OE  CROPS,  UNITED  STATES,  1929-51 


Year  : Com, all:  Oats 


I  Sorghums 
Barley  J ( including? 
 S_  ^irup)_ 

Thousand  acres 


Winter 


_Wiieat_ 
Spring 


All 


1929 

97.805 

38.153 

13.564 

8,378 

4l,24l 

22,151 

63.392 

1930 

101,^65 

39,8^7 

12.629 

8.862 

41,111 

21,526 

62.637 

1931 

106.866 

40,193 

11.181 

10,281 

43,488 

14,216 

57,704 

1932 

110,577 

41 , 700 

13,206 

11,158 

36,101 

21,750 

57,351 

1933 

105,918 

36,528 

9,641 

11,788 

30,348 

19,076 

iJ9,^24 

193^ 

92,193 

29,455 

6,577 

11,724 

34.683 

8.664 

43,347 

1935 

95,97^ 

40,109 

12,436 

14,620 

33,602 

17,703 

5l;305 

1936 

93,15^ 

33,654 

8,329 

10,762 

37,944 

11,181 

49,125 

1937 

93.930 

35,542 

9 , 969 

11 . 741 

47^075 

17,094 

64,169 

1938 

92,160 

36,042 

10,610 

14,272 

49,567 

19,630 

69,197 

^  y  w      y  • 

1939 

88,279 

33.460 

12.739 

15,679 

37.681 

14,988 

52.669 

19^0 

86.429 

35.431 

13,525 

19,370 

36,095 

17,178 

53,273 

19^1 

85,357 

38.161 

14,276 

17.905 

39,778 

16,157 

55.935 

19i|'2 

87.367 

38,197 

16.958 

15.004 

36.020 

13,753 

49.773 

19^3 

92,060 

38,914 

14,900 

16.413 

34,563 

16.792 

51,355 

39.672 

12,301 

18,038  - 

41,125 

18,624 

59,749 

19^5 

88,079 

41,933 

10,465 

14. 751 

46,989 

18,131 

65,1^0 

19^6 

88,ii89 

43,205 

10.411 

13,834 

48,350 

13.725 

67,075 

19^7 

83,932 

38.451 

11.014 

11,330 

54,835 

19,554 

74,389 

19^ 

86.067 

40.198 

11,987 

13,176 

53.515 

19,502 

73,017 

19^9 

.  87, 029 

40.440 

9.857 

11,489 

'55,129 

21.430 

76,559: 

1950 

83.302 

42.027 

11,191 

15:935 

43,816 

•  17,925. 

61,741: 

1951  1/ 

8i+.575 

.  37.851 

.  9 . 793 

15,303 

40,893 

21,683 

62,576. 

Year 


Rye 


Rice 


Flaxseed 


Cotton 


All  hay 


Tobacco 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 

1937 
1938 

1939 
1940 

1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 

1950  ^ 

1951  1/ 


3.138 
3,646 
3.159 
3.350 
2,405 
1,921 
4.066 
2,694 
3,825 
4,087 
3,822 
3,204 

3,573 
3,792 
2,652 
2,132 
1.856 
1.607 
2.010 

2,096 
1,560 
1,822 
1,828 


.860 
966 

•  965 
874 
798 
812 
817 
981 

1.099 
1,076 
1,045 
I.O69 
1.214 

1,457 
1,472 
1,480 
1,494 
1.574 
I0693 
1,781 
1,840 
1^608 
1,944 


Thousand  acres 


3,049 
3.780 
2.431 
1^988 
1.341 
1,002 
2.126 
1.125 
927 
905 
2,171 
3,182 

3.266 
4,408 
5.691 
2,610 

3,785 
2,432 

4,030 

4,859 
4,924 

3.893 
3.696 


43,232 
42,444 
38.704 
35,891 
29,383 
26,866 
27,509 
29.755 
33.623 
24,248 
23.805 
23,861 
22,236 
22,602 
21,610 

19,651 
17,083 
17,674 
21j380 
22,921 
27,230 
17,828 


69,531 

67,947 
68,160 
70,412 

68,439 
65.387 
68,550 

67,732 
66,001 

68,175 
69.243 
73 , 058 
73,136 
74,827 
77,004 

77,541 
77,017 
74,173 
75,489 
73,208 
72,995 
75.7^1 
76,573 


1,980.0 
2,124.2 
1,988.1 
1,404.6 
1,739.4 
1.273.1 
1.439.1 
lo440.9 
1,752.8 
1,600.7 

1,999.7 
1,410.2 

1,306.5 
1,377.3 
1.458.0 

1.751.1 
1,822.5 
1,963.4 

1,852.7 
1.554.6 
1,631.0 
1,603.8 
1,785.3 
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ACpAGE  OFj3ROPS42.lJiIirEr  STATES^  1929-51  iCj 


Year 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951  1/ 

Year 


HABVESTST 
:  Beans, 
:  dry 
:  edible 


Peas,    :  Soybeans  i  Soybeans  :  Co\7peas 
dry     s    grown     ;      for  "     :  grovm 

field        alone,  _  j  beans  t_  alone 

(Thousand  acres 


ont_inaed)_ 
:  Peanuts 
J  grown 
alo,ne  . 


,845 
,160 
,947 
,431 
,729 
,461 
,865 
,626 
,695 
,643 
,679 

,903 
,019 
,925 
,362 
,996 
,485 
,616 
,759 
,916 
,838 
,493 

Sorgo 
for 


192 
229 
241 
219 
258 
277 
320 
236 
227 
165 
169 
247 
291 
493 
795 
719 
518 
498 
520 
292 
334 
219 
281 


2,429 
3,072 
3,835 
3,704 
3,537 
5,764 
6,966 
6,127 
6,332 
7.318 
9;  565 
10,487 
10,068 
13,696 
14,191 
13,118 
13,007 
11.662 
12,956 
11,843 
11,628 
14,704 


708 
1,074 
1,141 
1,001 
1,044 
1,556 
2,915 
2,359 
2,586 
3,035 
4,315 
4,807 
5,889 
9,894 
10,397 
10,232 
10,661 
9,806 
11,212 
10,430 
10,156 
13,291 


Sugarcane,, . 
all  ! 


14^485  ^13,102 

Potatoes 


1,214 
1,357 
2,095 
3,023 
2.487 
2,713 
2,342 
3,373 
3,648 
3,296 
3,168 
3,357 
3,770 
3,382 
2,223 
1,560 
1,477 
1,215 
1,138 
1,117 
1,194 
1,089 
961 


1 
1 
1 

2, 
1 

2 
1 

2, 
1 

2, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

4, 

4, 

3, 

3, 

3, 

4, 

3 

2, 

2, 

2: 


Sweet- 
potatoes 


,627 
,433 
,773 
,042 
,717 
,015 
,972 
,127 
,967 
,236 
,563 
,599 
,451 
,329 
,775 
,831 
,844 
,917 
,112 
,920 
,882 
,748 

52  crops 
harvested 
.  _  2/_  _  , 


Sugar 
beets 

688 

776 

713 

764 

983 

770 

763 

776 

753 

925 

918 

912 

755 

954 

550 

555 

713 

802 

881 

694 

687 

926 
,  _  716  _  _ 
'52  crops 
planted  or 
»  grown  2/_ 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 

1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


143 
190 
313 
354 
360 
330 
285 
245 
210 
197 
189 
186 
176 

221 
207 
187 
159 
177 
161 
110 
90 
101 


314,0 

314*5 
310,4 
365.9 
375.8 
413  c  6 
427.4 
402.2 
448.1 
449.9 
418,0 
371.9 
396.6 
428.7 
429.9 
412.3 
418.4 
430.9 
434.2 
13,6 


408,8 
.398.5 


1951  1/  87  3^0^6_ 

1/  Preliminary, 

2/  Includes  the  principal  crops 
shown  on  pages  15  and  16  in  the 
March  19,  1951* 


Thousand  acres 

3,030.2 
3,138.9 
3,489.5 
3,568,2 
3,4^2.6 
3.599.2 
3;468.8 
2,959,9 
3,054.9 
2, 870  a 
2,812.8 
2,832.1 
2,692.6 

2,670.8 
3,239.0 
2,785.6 
2,700.2 
2,598.5 
2,100.9 
2,109.3 
1,912.6 
1,847.1 

J.^5a9^3  


(as  revised)  in  addition  to  various  minor  crops  as 
report  "Prospective  Plantings  for  1951",  issued 
~  38  ~ 


647 

355, 

,295 

363, 

028 

670 

359, 

,896 

369, 

550 

854 

355, 

,ai8 

370, 

,589 

1,059 

361, 

,794 

375, 

471 

907 

330 

,850 

373 

,124 

959 

294, 

,736 

338 

965 

944 

336, 

,050 

361, 

,889 

769 

313 

,845 

360 

,239 

768 

338 

,449 

363 

,018 

793 

338 

,448 

354, 

,269 

728*0 

321, 

,884 

'342, 

,644 

647,7 

331 

,508 

347 

,828 

730.9 

335. 

.308 

34? 

,653 

687.0 

■  339 

,306 

351 

,319 

856.6 

•  347, 

,769 

361, 

,532 

'  726,0 

•  352 

,538 

365, 

,168 

671.2 

346 

,505 

356, 

,905 

676,1 

344 

,991 

354, 

,750 

593.9 

349 

,019 

358 

645 

515.5 

352 

,397 

363, 

,788 

-  550.7 

356 

,868 

370, 

,005 

562.8 

340, 

983 

357, 

735 

397.9 

_3i8^202_ 

^371^458. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  O F  A G R 1 C U LT U R E 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  B,  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  J^XJ-Qxl^-^-  

Jmy..l.„1951  3S00.P,M,1KD.T..)^ 

••itt«iiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii|iiiiiaiii||ti|||iiaiit|iiitiiiiiMi»ltitiiMiiiiiiiliiii«ii|i«iMiti««ii«it*ttiiit«iiiiliiiiiitiiu««itiiuiii«ia»titiiiiMitaiiiuit»iitM 

 HLAITTED  ACPuEAG-E  OP^CROPSj.  1950_AIIL1951  

C4.  a.p  5-.  iorn^  all"_  _?J"_Oats"27  ""_5-riarley_  Potatoes,.  l/_  i  _SweetEotatoes 

-  f  I  1  i  ^1951  X  _1950:_  19511  _1950s_  1951i.  _1S50  i  _1951  _5_195^  X  i951^  _ 

Thousand  acres 


Maine 

111 

X  XX 

1  R7 

JLOr 

\j 

130  • 

J- WW 

103  ' 

Xww  - 

N.H. 

XX 

1 1 

XX 

4-0 

3-1' 

Vt* 

fiO 
ov 

82 

1 

5.6 

4.4 

39 

14 

15 

Xv 

1  3.1 

XO,  X 

9,4 

R  I. 

7 

7 

o 

3 

5.0 

3.7 

45 

44 

■ .  xo 

14 

XTT 

XX*  o 

9.1 

741 

f  Trx 

P4!> 

ft7fi 

O  1  u 

77 

77 

113 

XX  V 

99 

N.J. 

1  RQ 

XO 

4Q 

SP 

1  R 
X  o 

16 

.  xu 

44 

33 

1^* 

15 

Pa. 

1  354 

1  408 

RIQ 

OX7 

1  fiP 

X 

146 

96 

84 

Ohio 

3,384 

3.621 

1  181 

1  264 

27 

23 

58 

31 

Ind, 

4,545 

4,756 

1,457 

1,457 

27 

32 

19 

17 

•7 

.7 

111. 

8,300 

9,047 

3.959 

3,524 

50 

38 

9 

8 

2 

1.5 

Mich, 

1,690 

1,758 

1,501 

1,516 

116 

116 

99 

74 

••"WW 

Wis* 

2,595 

2,491 

3,000 

2,940 

217 

215 

78 

62 

Minn, 

5,152 

5,410 

5,168 

4,961 

1,283 

1,398 

100 

78 

Iowa 

9,905 

10,896 

6,555 

5,854 

60 

30 

10 

9 

1.5 

l.S 

Mo, 

4,200 

4,556 

2,016 

1,532 

100 

90 

17 

16 

6 

5,5 

N.Dak, 

1,350 

1,256 

2,225 

2,047 

2,148 

2,363 

120 

90 

S.Dak, 

3,855 

4,048 

5,474 

3,231 

1,256 

879 

15 

12 

Nehr, 

6,843 

7,390 

2,862 

2,347 

411 

279 

53 

40 

Kans. 

2,676 

2,890 

1,520 

1,216 

636 

318 

10,7 

10.7 

1.5 

i;5 

Del, 

146 

161 

10 

11 

14 

13 

4,0 

4,3 

•  7 

,7 

Md, 

474 

'521 

61 

64 

92 

89 

12.9 

11.2 

8.5 

8.0 

Va, 

1,128 

1,139 

196 

214 

103 

95 

55 

48 

24 

24  • 

¥.Va, 

254 

249 

69 

71 

14 

14 

19 

16 

N,C. 

2,248 

2,181 

506 

506 

46 

'44 

64  . 

51 

59 

40 

S.C, 

1,452 

1,379 

758 

720 

26 

24 

17 

16 

53 

42 

Ga, 

3,500 

3,500 

815 

896 

6 

"6 

16 

15 

69 

49 

Pla, 

723 

737 

123 

144 

26.4 

25,4 

15 

1'2 

Ky. 

2,180 

P  180 

170 

1  fiP 
X  u  o 

88 

R6 

26 

23 

10 

9 

Tenn, 

2,175 

?.  1 1  n 

o ,  xxw 

325 

PRfi 

84 

*fi7 

22 

1  ft 

xo 

19 

11 

•Ala« 

2,877 

P  7h4 

283 

OOP,. 

3 

•7 
O 

35 

oo 

53 

37 

Miss, 

2.313 

356 

do  ( 

p 

G 

15 

1  7 
xo 

44 

33 

1  485 

1    1  RP 

3  PI 
oox 

7 

f 

P3 

13 

10 

XV 

la  » 

RR4 

f  lO 

1  4R 

A  T 

±41:± 

PI  ^  3 
ox  #  o 

10? 

XV  o 

Dv 

Okla. 

1  316 

1  pr>4 

1,0  <50 

.707 

117 

10 
xu 

Q 

6  ' 

D 

TeXk 

3  171 

v  ,  X  f  X 

1  R4Q 

1,  d72 

cfjyj 

170 

55 

(do 

Mont. 

?13 

X  •?  w 

ODO 

1  P  4 
xo.  ^ 

Idaho 

36 

40 

235 

212 

396 

357 

160 

136 

Wyo, 

71 

64 

191 

191 

185 

161 

11.0 

9.0 

Colo, 

650 

670 

238 

250 

840 

588 

64 

54 

N.Mex, 

118 

130 

47 

52 

45 

50 

3.0 

2.5 

Ariz, 

38 

36 

25 

23 

198 

141 

5.0 

4.0 

*• 

Utah 

35 

26 

53 

50 

125 

128 

15.0 

11.1 

Nev, 

S 

13 

12 

33 

25 

1.8 

1.5 

Wash. 

15 

12 

257 

239 

269 

159 

38 

29 

.Or  eg. 

29 

29 

403 

567 

398 

398 

41 

38 

-  «  86_ 

^  69. 

-  -  i02 

-.512_ 

-  2,291 

-.2,jD16. 

.  _1 23  

^  -84  _ 

TJ.S, 

84,370 

86,221 

46,642  42,820 

13.235  11,275 

1,866.0 

1.526,3 

572.9 

405.2 

i/    Includes  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall. 
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wiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiif  ifiiaitiiiiiiiiiiiltii»iili«f  i»tiiiliii>iiiiliiiiitiiiii«iiiii>««iitiiii««iiiikii>:«iiitui«ii**iiiiit«iiiiiMfliiiii«iiiiiiiiu»iiiiiiiiiiiitiiifl(iMMiiiiiiiiii 

PLANTED  ACHJIAGE  0?  CROPS,  1950  AI^ID  1951 


lYinter- 
wheat  1/  s 


All  spring-     :  Durum 
Tv'heat  8  wheat 


Other  spring 
wheat 


All 

v;heat 


lyoi  i 

1  Q  K 

ly ou  i 

1951  ? 

19S0  t 

1951  s 

Xv7  0JL  • 

1 

xc?  ox 

Thousand  acres 

442 

460 

5' 

5 

■•»*«•» 

5 

5 

A  Al 
4L<1:/ 

46  5- 

109 

106 

T  HQ 

10b 

Pa. 

899 

o  n  o 

872 

<ammmi 

... 

oy  y 

87<i 

Ohio 

2,172 

2^150 

•a.. 

c. ,  1  /  C 

<c,lbU 

Ind» 

1,564 

1,627 

1,  OO'i 

T  con 

Ilia 

1,516 

1,834 

4 

3 

4 

3 

l,o<iU 

"1     o  r7 

1,837 

Hie  ho 

1,173 

1,232 

— 

—  - 

±, i / o  • 

1,  232 

Wis. 

26 

26 

64 

55 

— - 

64 

55 

yu 

81 

Minn* 

76 

/b 

891 

1,025 

90 

40 

oUl 

yoo 

yc  1 

x,xux 

lovra 

26d 

CO  < 

6 

/» 

D 

Mo# 

1,G61 

"""" 

1  fin! 
X,  oox 

X 1  /  nt^: 

o,yio 

10,869 

2,382 

2,311 

D,  OOO 

O,  000 

Iw)  ,  v/  U.  \J 

1  0  RPQ 

X  vj^  ooy 

b  •Dal:* 

r  *  r-» 

OOv 

O,iD0 

3,555 

542 

345 

o,  X  yu 

O,  £?0  5 

jNeDr« 

4,044 

"i,  Oct? 

bo 

66 

OO, 

D  D 

A  1  07 

4r,  oy  0 

Kans • . 

1  "2     O  r\'7 

.  lo^oU/ 

Id  4.Q7 

— -  — . 

mi.. 

TFi  807 

1  A  AQ7 

Del« 

a  c 
65  , 

*■*"  ~ 

65 

D  O 

x.Ia  • 

351 

***""* 

460 

*"""*" 

^  o  J. 

4fi0 

vJ  •vao 

77 

■■M 

80 

77 

rUC* 

• 

41  o 

/I  /I  r? 

«... 

XX  o 

lol 

i  /  y 

MM 

■KM** 

... 

XvJX 

X  /y 

Ga» 

Ibo 

J-bi 

ta.. 

1  66 

XbX 

o74 

OO  f 

— - 

... 

374 

■2  "2*7 

OO  I 

Tcnn« • 

cy4 

o  r>  "i; 
C  25 

MM  W 

— 

— - 

«uw 

O  'S 

22o 

Ala«  , 

15 

11 

—  -  — 

1  R  • 

X  o 

11 

Miss» 

9 

7 

o 

7 

Ark« 

33 

OO 

31 

Ulcla* 

b,  db^ 

\V  »  *-/ 

b,  <cb4 

Te:c# 

c  one 

0,  y  yb 

C  /lie 

b,41b 



VJ 

6,416 

Mont. 

1,475 

1,504 

3,807 

'i,  Obo 

3,807 

4,568  • 

5,282 

6,072 

Idaho 

851 

894 

531 

738 

531 

738  • 

1,382 

1,632 

Yfvo  o 

282 

338 

70 

91 

70 

91 

352  • 

429 

Colo. 

3,130 

3,443 

141' 

127 

141 

127 

3,271 

3,570 

K.j'.ie::o 

560 

700 

24 

28 

24 

28 

554' 

728 

Ariz.. 

30 

28 

*».. 

30 

28 

Utah.. 

359  " 

359' 

69 

90 

69 

90 

428 

440 

Nev. 

4 

15 

17 

15 

17 

19 

21 

Wash.  . 

2,219„ 

.2,530 

510' 

755 

M  W  W 

510 

755 

2,729 

3,285 

0re2« - 

774 

836 

223 

310 

223 

310 

997 

1,146 

Calif. 

710 

710 

710 

710 

U.S. 

_  52,887 

56,219'  . 

18,509' 

22,288 

2,814 

2,696 

15,695 

19,592 

71,396 

78,507 

\/  Acreajj.e  seeded  in  preceding  fall. 
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lflllll»illllM*ilititllilllltiiiii(lllllltitltiiliMl«lllli:ilMllli:i»ll*lllillliMiiiillilllilllilltlilllliiit*»lit««i«iiil«iiils«lll€lliiltlili«i:iliiilitllilliliiil 


FLArTSD  ACHCAGE  OiP.  CROPS,  1950  kW  1951 


State 


Flaijiseod  l/  s  Rice 


drv  edible 


Su-ar  beets 

dry  field  . 


1950  8  1951  s  1950  3  1951  t  1950  ?  1951  s  1950  s  1951  :  1950  s  1951 

Thousaiid  acres 


Haina 

mmtm 

6 

WMoa 

*^»»^ 

«»«Mlg 

luY. 

136 

122 

Mm  m 

MmM 

UMMB 

Ohio 

Mian 

»MM 

•Ma -at 

M»M 

MMM 

50 

111* 

1 

1 

Mac  W 

«-(M<a) 

a-/ 

Micho 

6 

6 

tmmi 

503 

417 

KCMM 

MMM 

121 

Yfis* 

9 

9 

■•■.■> 

K,»MM 

«>,MM 

a  1  1  M 

,  1,  ,,  , 

2/ 

Iainn« 

1.255 

1,217 

MMM 

MMM 

4 

3 

loY/a 

85 

61 

MEM 

M«M 

MMM 

M.  . 

Ho  5 

2 

™ 

— - 

MM- 

«MM 

>KtaeM 

»4~'M 

N.Dake 

l£753 

1^825 

aCaaM 

3 

5 

±/ 

S«Da::, 

553 

565 

tat 

Macs 

M  aa  M 

V 

d2 

iMebr  0 

••*•»», 

65 

65 

»Mj»«a^ 

Kans  o 

40 

20 

BbaaM 

WMM 

£/ 

M  s  s  0 

17 
e 

30 

«UK  J* 

•"MM 

MMM 

Wmm 

Arko 

mt 

345 

448 

WIB  M 

a^'fM  M 

Mm 

La« 

547 

618 

MMM 

»e»M 

•MM  M 

•«akM 

Okla© 

4 

4 

MM  M 

MMM 

**MM 

225 

47 

481 

544 

2/ 

Mont. 

75 

16 

16 

6 

6 

66 

Idaho 

134 

142 

.  61 

76 

97 

¥'["','•0  « 

1 

1 

71 

70 

2 

2 

38 

Coloo 

Ulrica 

MM  M 

■to 

261 

.  253 

18 

25 

155 

N.Mexe 

87 

78 

Ariz© 

•  14 

4 

MM 

12 

9 

2/ 

Utah 

MM  w 

11 

10 

40 

Washo 

1 

2 

«9aWM 

12 

13 

122 

171 

Or eg 9  : 

■   '.  2 

MMaa 

CV.  M  M 

15 

15 

I/2I8 

Calif. 

•  60 

62 

240 

319 

519 

539 

9 

3 

Other  States 

a«M  M 

•AM  Ml 

MMC« 

•«>i«M 

186 

UoS« 

4^,064 

, 3^878 

1,620 

1^959 

15632 

1.540 

V 

240 

304 

I5OI3 

l/  Includes 

acreage 

planted 

in  preceding  f 

allr 

16 
67 

61 
2/ 


2/ 
50 
75 
33 
135 

28 

^148 
159 

770 


2/  Included  in  "Other  States" 
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as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


July  10,  195 


July  1^  1951 


00  F.M, 


••lliliiiiii:i«lit«f iitil«iiiiitliiitliiiiiiiMtiilUilirtiliii>i:<itiiii:iiT>ii«iitiiiitiiititiiiii»tkiiiiiiiii»>ii:.iiiii«iiitiiiiiit*itiiinitiiiiiiiiia«stiitiiifiiiii»iiii^ 


State 


__  ^Acreage 
Harvested  * 


:AYerp.ge  i 
.^i9.^0^il£:. 


1950 


 i_  _Yi  el d_pe_r_  _a_cr e  

Por  5  Indi- 

har^ests^^^^^^:1950  :  cated 
_  19il_C-''_  „  1'  1951- 


Pr eduction 


Average 
19i40--49 


Indi- 
cated 
.  1951- 


Thousand  acres 


N.Jo 

Ohio 
Ind, 

Illo 

Mich.:, 

T7is, 

Minn^ 

lowa 

Mo, 

S„Dak. 

■Me"br  „ 

Del, 
Md, 
Va. 
W,Va. 

S,  C  3 

Tcnn^ 
Ala. 
Miss, 
Ark^ 

Okla, 
Tex, 
Monto 
Idaho 

Colo^ 

H.Mex. 

AriZe 

Utah 

Uev, 

Washo 

Oreg,, 

Calif c 


325 
63 

885 
1,976 
1,^23 
1,^14- 

951 
3^ 
119 

201 

1,3^5 
217 
3.24-3 
12a30 

352 
485 
89 

231 

198 

340 
14 
12 
29 
5,335 
4,873 
la346 

732 
180 
1.658 
332 
2? 
234 

5 

1,665 
697 
625 


^30 
78 
872 
2,118 

1,479 
lv372 
l,l4l 

23 
61 

250 
1,362 

285 
3  s  824 
.2,280 
61 

329 
425 
66 

375 
156 
152 
260 
270 
12 
6 

19 
4^846 

2?>839 
Is  146 
816 
270 
2j247 
129 
28 
341 
4 

2,055 
738 
651 


443 
86 
846 
1,906 
1,390 
1*756 
lv221 
25 
67 
208 
1,485 
342 

3,931 
10,561 

59 
316 
425 

62 
405 

175 
146 
234 
200 

9 
4 
22 
4,252 

1^925 
1,261 

718 

292 
2,238 
142 
24 

327 
4 

2,055 
745 
586 


25  ..2 
22,8 
20,7 

23.3 

20,3 
19-6 

24,2 
20,5 
19o0 
20a 
16.2 
14,2 
18,9 
15c9 
19 


19c4 

16,7 
17.6 
15.2 
13.6 
12.4 
15.6 
14,0 
14^3 
23  »9 
13c  2 
13o7 
12,8 
20„4 
25.4 

19o7 
19.6 
llo4 
21,4 
20,6 
27o8 
27o9 
25,8 
17»7 


_Biishels_ 

29  cO 
.  21,5 
22.0 
22.0 

21.5 
20,0 
26,0 
23.0 
20.0 
22.0 
18,0 

12.5 
22.0 
14.5 
17,0 
18„5 
18,5 
18o5 
I4e5 
14,0 

12,5 
15cO 

12.5 
15.0 
21,0 

9,0 
8„0 
22,0 
24,5 
19.0 
17.0 
5.0 
24.0 
17,0 
30.0 

27.5 
25«0 
21-0 


Thousand  bushels 


27.5 
25c0 

23.0 

21«0 
19,0 

21.0 
27.0 
26,0 

22,5 
I80O 
I80O 

15>0 

18.5 
14,0 
18.0 
20.0 

20,0 

18.5 
22.0 
20,0 
19*0 
15*5 

15.5 
18,0 

25.0 
15.0 
9=5 
8.5 

23.0 
23c0 
21.0 
16„0 

5.5 
24,5 

19cO 
30.0 
27.0 
28,0 
18,0 


8,279 
l,i<'40 

18,389 

46,583 
29,474 

28,676 
23,474 
692 
■  2,269 
4,168 
22,658 
3:238 
62,598 
193,446 

1,231 
6,840 

8.117 
1.550 
6,801 

3.135 
2.4?0 
5.401 
4-,762 
200 
278 
389 
73.998 
63,486 
27  s  444 

18. 523 
3,640 

33.^289 
3,867 
575 
4,793 
1^0 
46,4?6 
17,988 
10,969 


12,47c 

-1-  S  O  /  ,'' 

19,184 
46^596 
31.798 
27.440 
29.666 
529 
1,226 
5.500 
24,516 
3.562 
84.128 
178c 060 

1>C37 

6,086 
7.362 
1,221 
5a^3B 
2,184 
1j900 
3.900 

3.375 
180 
126 

285 
43^614 
22^712 
25^212 
19>992 
5rl30 
38,199 
645 
672 

5,797 
120 

56:512 
18. 450 
_13.67l 

750,666 


12.182 
2,150 
19,458 
40p026 
26,410 
36,876 

32,967 

650 
1,508 
3,744 

26,730 
5,130 

72,724 
147,854 
1,062 
6,320 
8s500 
1,147 
8^910 
3,500 
2,774 
3>627 
3,100 

■  162 
100 
330 
40,394 
16,362 
29,003 
16,514 
6,132 
35*808 
781 
588 

6»213 
120 

55.485 
20^860 

10,548 


UoS,        44;640    43,816    40^893    17.7       17.1     17.3  791^764 


706,749 
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 ,SPRlI&J^4'iLPii^^^-.5?PI  iiUpM.  _^  

s  Acrea£e_   _Yi.ei^_per.  ap.?!.e..  '  product i^on  

g^^^^  :  Ha.rves.t.ed_  ;    For  ■*  i        •    z    Indi-J        :      ;       .         5  Indi- 

! Average;  no^Q  ^harvest: Averages  1950    t    c at ed". Average  :    1950      :  cated 
 >.»lS4p~4iS_.  _  _  1  _195i  il940-49l  i_  J.951  a94g-49_:_  i  ^1951  _ 


Thousand  acr e s 


Bushels 


Thousand  "bushel  s 


4 

5 

5 

19,5 

23,0 

88 

llo 

T  T  T 

A 

4 

3 

22o3 

oft  0  \y 

23o0 

203 

9o 

WlSe 

04 

art 
63 

54 

22,0 

24, 0 

26*0 

1 J  219 

1  ,o44 

T  /HA 
1  ,4U^1: 

Minno 

r 

or*  c 

1  f»0 

1  r  oO 

19  ,U 

lo , rD4 

1*5,  loo 

lo ,  0<;0 

I  owa 

16 

b 

■1  r  .4 

2U.  J 

2U,?0 

T  on 

l<dU 

IJ^DalCo 

7,006 

6,387 

8,431  - 

'  15c2 

14,0 

15.5 

3.05, 3S9 

89,41.8  . 

130,680 

S.Dak<, 

2,741 

2,669 

3,069 

'  12,5 

lOcO 

15o5 

34,280 

26,690  . 

47,570 

Nehr, 

84 

55 

■    58  . 

13,3 

'  12«0 

14.0 

1,054 

660 

812 

Mont , 

2,742 

'  3,716 

4,385 

'  15o4 

18o5 

16.0 

41,401 

68,746 

70,160 

Idaho 

410 

526 

721 

30,8 

33.0 

31.0 

12,631 

17,358 

22,351 

Wyo, 

80 

64 

83 

.16.8 

17.0 

.16.0 

1 , 336 

1,088 

1,328 

Colo. 

156 

115 

115 

17„9 

.  15.0 

a6e0 

2,706 

1,725 

1,840 

N«Mex,  \ 

21 

20 

25 

.  14.8 

15.5 

.16.0 

309 

310 

400 

Utah 

■  65 

67 

87 

32o7 

33o0 

33.0 

2,139 

2,211 

2,871 

llev. 

13 

13 

16 

28.1 

.27.0 

28,0 

379 

351 

448 

Wash. 

703 

492 

728 

21.8 

i  229  5 

.23.0 

15,104 

11,070- 

16,744 

Oreg^ 

201 

214 

.  300 

23.4 

.24.5 

-.23,5 

4.^677 

5,243 

7^50 

1.5.^393_ 

15^196_ 

19.,061 

..>5o9 

.16,9 

.,242^160_ 

'    240,025  _ 

322^:77 

state 


2  Harvested 


,   1  «.  Xi^Ai.        acre  3  Prod\:^tipn  ; 

  lor    :  '    .      s  I  fndi-:  s     .  •>  a  Indi- 

^Average:  :harvest^ Average: '  1950    :  cated  ^Average  5    1950      5.  cated 

-  _  -  J1^4p^49;_  _  _     __1951  1194^-491  1  19gl_  lli'^Q-49_s  s_  1951  

Thousand  acres  Bushels  Thousand  "bushels 

Minne     "       58    '      86         39    .  17.2     12,0        18.0        .   971  1,032  702 

N.Dalc„  '   2,236      2,319     2,249      15^0      13o5        15.5      32,575         31,306  34,860 

S,Dak.__'  _  _298_.  _  _324_  _'_334_  _13.2  _  11 ->.5  15. q_  _  _?j.840_  _  _  3,726.  5,344^ 

3  States_2^591_  _2^729_  _2»622_  JL4.8  _  13^2  15^6.  _  37^38.6  ^36,064  _  J:Ql,?06_ 

lffil/3.T:    Production  "by  classes,  for  the  United  States 

Jfint^er  i  Spring  _^  _ 


Year 


_^  _  s     ^Hiite    :  . 

:  Hard  red    ^  .Soft  red    '  Hard  red        Dorm  J  ^  Onnter  &|  -  Total 

Thousand  "bushels  

200,694       208,628  38,013       115,380  1,071,310 

165,931       207,304  36,795       145,646  -1,026,755 

167,516        278,032  41,651        157,149  1,070,132 


Av, 1940-49 
1950 
1951  Zj 


508,595 
471,079 

425,774 


1/  Includes  durxnn  wheat  in-  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shown  separately, 
2/  Indicated  July  1,  1961.-  !  - 
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itiM*>>MitiMitiiiiiiiiiiiinfiitiiiiitiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiii>iiiiiii>f  ■■•■>)iii«*iitcitf  iiiftitiiiiifiitfliiifif  ■■■■■iiiiiiif  itiiiiitifiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

COSK,  ALL 


Acreage 


^i.S-' d  P.er  acre,. 


Production 


State 

.Average • 
!  19h^-42,; 

1950  \^ 

t 

lor      ; .           :  " 
.  Average 

'19 '40-49- 
1^1  \  : 

• 
• 

1950  : 

• 

incLi-  • 
cated  ; 
.  19il  ' 

♦ 

Average  * 
19110-49  • 

1950  : 

Indi- 
cated 
1951 

Thousan 

a  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

Me. 

12 

13 

12 

39.0 

35c0 

41,0 

481 

455 

492 

13 

\h 

^1,8 

45.0 

44.0 

527 

630 

616 

vt. 

61 

68 

69 

i^O.O 

45.0 

45,0 

2o423 

3,060 

3, 

-105 

M.ass, 

38 

39 

42,^ 

40.0 

45.0 

1.677 

1*520 

1, 

755 

R.I. 

8 

7 

7 

39.1 

40^0 

40.0 

309 

2  80 

280 

Conn, 

k% 

44 

^2.0 

43.0 

45.0 

2,022 

1>935 

1: 

,980 

N.Y. 

672 

7^0 

733 

fin  f\. 

41,0 

43.0 

-  24,787 

30,340 

•  ■  3lj 

►  519 

iT.J. 

188 

177 

188 

41.6 

54,0 

55.0 

7,816 

9,558 

10, 

►  340 

Fae 

1,3^7 

l»337 

1,^390 

41,8 

45  c  5 

48.0 

56,275 

dO, 034 

66j 

►  720 

Ohio  . 

'  3.^55 

3,36^ 

^»319 

3.599 

i  lO  A 

Co  A 

52^,0 

5800 

I09 ,  jo'4' 

1  /*4-,  ydO 

2UO5 

r74'2 

Ind. 

^,362 

^,708 

"rt>^  4 

^9o 

56.0 

212,009 

213, fy^ 

263  J 

)i  0 
>648 

111. 

8,23^ 

8,975 

56,0 

490  44n 

ill  Q  Q94 

<0  9 

^  A  A 

,600 

*  f  • 

Kich. 

1,6/0 

I5O83 

1j750 

J"  0 

41.0 

71 

9  CO 

2,500 

2,5^^ 

2,442 

.  1 

-41  0  J 

44,0 

1 07  QH^ 

T  04  904 

1  07 

,  ^4o 

Minn, 

5»20if 

5,111 

5,367 

•  2 

9Q  n 

44,0 

91  0  nP9 

1  04   91  >^ 
J.7'v-,  /CxO 

99f^ 

il48 

Iowa 

10,^33 

9,865 

10,753 

5102 

lO 

46,0 

4^9  ^c;ic 

^  aO 

,  63o 

Mo. 

^,237 

158 

4,200 

I'  c  n 

40,0 

1 R7  110 

AAA 

,000 

1»158 

1,318 

i,2?b 

22,  V 

TO  n 

IVcU 

22.0 

2i>,O^0 

9  c;  o49 

96 

i972 

SoDak, 

3,568 

3,7^7 

3,B97 

2^e5 

20o^ 

27.0 

09  1  c4 

QQ  9Q^ 

10c; 

,219 

ITebr. 

7,5^3 

6,775 

7,2^9 

2r  cO 

9*7  n 

31.0 

9T  n  4o^ 

otO  f^7^^ 

224  J 

►  719 

Eans, 

2,863 

2,625 

2,782 

2J.O 

9  c;  c: 

23.0 

Q9  1 

69 

►  986 

Del, 

1*4-0 

lifO 

lol 

C.O  .  0 

9^  n 

33.0 

4  n49 

< 

►  313 

Md, 

M'70 

^73 

520 

■^^  4 

42,0 

-\  *^  f^74 

0/1 A 

,  o40 

va. 

1,227 

n  Tin 

1,117 

1,128 

.7  (c:. ,  0 

4q  n 

47,0 

9Q  7^19 

c;4  799 

53 

At  ^ 
,016 

W.  Va. 

33^ 

251 

248 

'^'^  Q 

97  0 

fill  n 

44^0 

1 1  Rn4 

10. 

►  912 

TIT 

2,^73 

2,215 

2,149 

0^  6 

'^7  0 

37.0 

^7.934 

81,955 

79' 

►  513 

1,^07 

l>  jr4 

17  4 

99  n 

23.0 

2^  067 

33.258 

91  . 

,602 

ua^ 

3  J  502 

46  7QQ 

57.172 

R9c; 

na« 

709 

712 

±±  a  N^ 

T  4  0 

15,0 

7  ?^9T 
r  »  0  J  X 

Q  q68 

TO. 

►  07V 

2,  '^lo 

2,130 

2,130 

97  0 

j9.o 

7(^ 

78  810 

'  83, 

070 

Tenn, 

2,3oM- 

2,141 

2,077 

97  ^ 

iC  r  ,  0 

94  0 

33.0 

6^  9Q4 

7? .794 
[  c.%  (  y-r 

68. 

►  341 

Ala, 

2,980 

2,8^5 

2,674 

T  C  Q 

25.0 

4/^  0R9 

^4  01  9 

66 

D  cn 

► 

Ml  S  S  e 

2,2o2 

1,848 

lu  ,  U 

28.0 

44  7<^ 

60  /U79 

►  r  44 

Aril, 

1,  OOo 

1,430 

,  1,115 

iy<,6 

9'7  n 

26.0 

90  Q,QQ 

do  ! 

AAA 
.990 

La« 

l,l'-!8 

oc6 

762 

16,0 

23.0 

^4oO 

1^5,747 

t  A    AT  D 

19»91o 

lOj 

aOO 

,  2oo 

Okla, 

1,5^ 

I5269 

1,206 

18.6 

25»0 

26.0 

28,461- 

31.725 

31] 

►  356 

Tex» 

3»775 

■3,130 

2,3^8 

16  c  8 

21,0 

21,5 

62,517 

f  OoA 
65  J  730 

50  J 

|482 

Mont. 

188 

202 

186 

1 Q  n 
ly ,  u 

16.0 

3.059 

3.838 

2j 

►  976 

Idaho 

.  36 

35 

38 

44.8 

47.0 

48,0 

1,620 

1,645 

1, 

824 

Wyo, 

92 

68 

61 

15.4 

17.0 

16.0 

1.373 

1,156 

976 

Colo, 

795 

604 

634 

19.6 

24.0 

22.0 

15,145 

14,496 

I3i 

►  948 

IT.Mex. 

166 

101 

111 

14.4 

14.0 

12,0 

2,378 

l,4l4 

Is 

.332 

Ariz. 

33 

36 

35 

10.8 

11,0 

11.0 

359 

396 

385 

Utah 

2^ 

2h 

2h 

31,2 

i,'0,  0 

34.0 

756 

960 

8I6 

Kev. 

3 

3 

2 

30,7 

35.0 

35.0 

85 

105 

70 

Wash, 

21 

15 

12 

47o0 

58.0 

58.0 

977 

870 

696 

Oreg, 

28 

28 

35.3 

37cO 

33.0 

1,404 

1,036 

924 

Calif 0 

71 

86 

69 

32.4 

34.0 

33cO 

2,306 

2,924 

2, 

277 

U,S. 

87,882  83,302 

8^575 

33.9 

37.6 

39.0 

2,^0,777  3,131*009 

3,295,143 
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  _  _  _  FaSIIS  JIJI^_1_  ^  

5  Corn  I  Oil  £iJ^§.in  „.i  Ol^^-O^t^  _,        _  _*  Q1^:l  Yl^^'^^^k  

State    : Average  :             ?             sAverage?             ;             '.Averages  ogn  '  iQSi 

T'hotisn.nd  Vashels 

Maine                  8             6            2        SOI         519         4-80         —  —   

13  7  .  7         42  28  25 

Vt.  14  13  14        195         130  130 

Mass.                54          55          40         21           20          28         ^—     . 

R.I*                   8            8            7           3            3    .         3       ' 

Conno                59           58          57         18           29          23  —   

FoYc             1,279      2,376      2,743    4,600      3,163      6,091         821  764  i,510  ' 

NeJ,     ;        1,553      1,437      2,524        224         239         552         108  120  '117 

Pa.        :     10,033    15,708    14.198    3,974      3,443     4,791      1,551  1,534  1,91a 

Ohio           35,895    50,290    43,545     63147      6,243     4,955      2,439  1,500  1,631 

Indc            51^593    78^258.   525384     5,016      7,257      6,335  587  .  477. 

Illc          116,134  176^812  122,^201  17,623    14,833    23,271         992  459  375 

Mich.          10,497    26,243    16,273    5,536      9,639    10,523      2,212  1,576.  i,928 

Wiso       ■     11,530    24,087    14^505  19,267    17,953    25^945         477  505  477 

Minn^          495433  100,540    43,196  31,456    31,148  ,35,360      3,712  2,397.  .  1,595 

lov;a         201,845  2775I56  190^014  34,370    39,139    55.595         552  .       239  287 

Mo«             35,128    52,314    52,531  .  6,871      5,343      85286      1,205  1,576  .  513 

"oIlak„          1,644      3,647      2,692- 19^779    12,365    20,835    23,554  193195  .  24,145 

SeDak*        24.335    31^235    24,034  20,235    14,277    22,313      7.400  7,833  5,097. 

ITebr.          62.558  102,145    85,107  10,278      8,452    13,220      6,303  2,448  4,663 

Kans*          14,284    18,950    24,790    4,542      2,273     2,746  • 11,989  4,926  6,232 

Del,                 927         426         818            6             7            4           18    .  .6  5 

Md,               2,970      2,351     2,752        150,       143         178          154  138  213. 

Vac               7,521      3,453    10,319        334         418         520          549-  306  314, 

W.Va.            2,261      2,384     1,865        311         250         251  ■       211  •  199  171 

1T«C.            12,914    15^071    16,698        735         758     1,304          478  244  190  . 

S.C.             5,095      5,520     3,776        603  •       495     1,139            87  39  55 

Gao               8,087      9,149    10,032        490         369,   ..  5G4          109  46  75^ 

Fla<,                 652         855         619            0   .          0  ..„.       0  -3-  — .-.  ' 

Ky.              14,927    14,714   13,899        235         200     .    170          165  i^S  53 

[Cenn.          12,565    11,409    14,794        323         413        329      .    164.,  55  34 

Ala.             7,833      7^529    11,894        294         295         288             9,  2  2 

Miss..-          6,196      6,067    10,539        414         138         270             5  '    3  i_ 

Arke  -           4,447      3,015     5,022        451         232        188            '^'^  :    .       ^  17 
La.  •             1,312      1,963  -  1,909         152           59       '  39 

Okla..-           2,702      2,274     3,098     2,556      1,397     1,173       2,501  2,218  4^5 

Texo    ■          5,972      5,704     5,158     3,005      5,402     2,703       1,547  2,003  559 

Montv              100             7          22     3,779      1,599     5,234     14,545  9,612  10,335 

Idaho-              209         120        113     1,000         396     1,145       2,521  762  2,428 

¥vo-.  -                51           17          14         876         876     1,244          '^50  834  745 

Colo--           1,531      1.426     1,365     1,017-     1,559        988       2,640  2,478  3,194. 

HcM-Xi             345         329  •      121          88           94         23  .        267  332  67 

Arlz^                 65           61          74          12           13          15              8  14  7 

Utaiu-     .             6.           1           1         253         275        328           621  651  soi 

Kev.                —    -                                 32           18       .  18        .    39  38  .  34. 

Wash.                 30           32         43         901         513        735       1,522  1,150  1^353 

Ore^.               105           83         68      1,033      1,220        399       1,398   ■  696  593 

Calif _     _  14_     _  12    _  _16  24   0  0  _      _4_22  80  132 

U^S."        727,272  1,050,377814,923  215,400  1927392  2^4^557  .  _95,_353  _  _67,907  72_^738_ 
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GPJJF  STOCKS  OF  YJimS  JULY  1  - 

iiiiiiiiiifiiiiitiiiiiifiiiiiriiiiiiiit4iiiiiMifi«iii«*iiii(<vjriiii>*iiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiii<iiiiiiiiift- 

.  CCHTIivUSD 

bcirlej'' 

• 

■  01 

'  r]^e 

• 

S 

o^oeans 

State 

,     erag  e» 

1950 : 

• 

;  Averages 
^        :  1940-49? 

1950  ; 

IQRT  5Avera.-e; 
:194Sw49: 

1950  • 

V 

1951 

Thousand 

bushel s 

I-laine 

13 

16 

?5 

Vt. 

10 

2 

2 

— _~ 

—  

— ^ 

F.Y. 

491 

180 

255 

30 

10 

14 

41 

9 

11 

N.J, 

.  19 

52 

67 

18 

5 

5 

28 

16 

24 

Pa. 

332 

702 

621 

83 

24 

22 

44 

30 

25 

Ohio 

75 

37 

44 

79 

11 

60 

1,017 

721 

929 

Ind, 

85 

40 

54 

126 

30 

50 

1,060 

1,211 

1,225 

111. 

241 

144 

154 

53 

50 

61 

2.420 

2,564 

2,369 

Mich. 

898 

570 

7  82 

148 

186 

229 

140 

99 

148 

Wis. 

2,157 

767 

1,948 

430 

215 

126 

37 

20 

35 

Minn. 

6,192 

1,528 

4,301 

767 

230 

70 

380 

319 

492 

Iowa 

558 

70 

384 

55 

14 

22 

1,933 

770 

2,958 

Mo. 

204 

147 

69 

31 

17 

9 

526 

720 

411 

N.rak. 

12,375 

7,733 

11,658 

1,829 

495 

421 

6 

12 

9 

S.Dak, 

8,590 

4,427 

6,251 

1,572 

395 

315 

26 

15 

66 

4,323 

1,283 

1,021 

705 

128 

217 

21 

5 

61 

iians. 

2,046 

488 

320 

80 

11 

31 

77 

34 

162 

Del. 

il 

17 

28 

3 

1 

1 

44 

20 

64 

Md. 

122 

85 

138 

10 

5 

5 

35 

33 

30 

Va. 

197 

243 

203 

37 

4 

16 

91 

63 

63 

33 

39 

51 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

C. 

52 

50 

62 

20 

7 

5 

185 

169 

179 

s.c. 

10 

16 

26 

4 

2 

1 

12 

28 

53 

C-a. 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

121 

49 

74 

7 

4 

5 

85 

88 

94 

-  enn. 

71 

51 

43 

10 

2 

4 

21 

25 

32 

;j.a. 

y2 

1 

1 





16 

5 

8 

Miss. 

2 

1 

0 

— — 

49 

18 

34 

iirk. 

4 

1 

1 



102 

58 

117 

La. 

— — 

— ._ 

18 

8 

11 

Ckla. 

396 

97 

62 

44 

12 

14 

2 

1 

4 

Trx, 

309 

277 

78 

8 

12 

14 

Mont. 

3,5.'"r9 

5,134 

5 , 46  8 

126 

16 

38 

I  daho 

1,430 

909 

l,li2 

10 

1 

5 

I— 

1 ,, ,, , 

634 

756 

776 

43 

8 

7 

Colo, 

2,331 

5,349 

1,624 

97 

29 

7 

H.Mex. 

57 

36 

33 

5 

1 

1 

— — 

.  — — 

Ai'iz. 

38 

5 

7 

Utah 

700 

546 

442 

4 

4 

1 

I'Jev, 

65 

37 

105 

■.'ash. 

505 

230 

>r  2o 

20 

/» 
0 

32 

Or  eg. 

610 

199 

6;o 

79 

36 

42 

Cal  if . 

■"02 

564 

238 

1 

1 

1 

U.  S. 

50,360  30,929 

40,194 

6,539 

1,974 

1^854 

8:^421 

7^.064 

9^620 

1/     Short-time  average, 
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OATS 

.     . 

:  Aere:i£e 

*        Yield  per  acre 

roduction 

Stc^.te 

I  Harv 

ested  : 

For 

[Average 

t 

Indi-  : 

Average 

»  - 

«  • 

Indi-- 

J  Aver  age'. 

J  harvest 
19il^ 

.'1940-49 
—  — ~  —  —  — 

^   1950  J 

cated  ^ 
19  ^1  ! 

19110- 49 

1950 

cated 
.  1951- 

id  acres 

Th  o^Ji  s  ar..  d  1  ;ii  fi 

hels 

98 

— - 

12^ 

39»2 

^7  r,  U 

ho  A 

^7,->0 

3:281 

i  1       C^i  f\  r\ 

4';  bO 

J  >  OdO 

5 

5 

40^0 

239 

210 

vt. 

ilii. 

r  ■ 

37 

38 

l/'39 

MasSo 

7 

7 

8 

JO  U 

21U 

R.Io 

1 

1 

1 

31  6 

n 

Conn, 

6 

34  ^ 

38  0 
43.0 

iOt  U 

1  R6 

(Of 

ulO 

31e8 

43  0 

23,711 

3"^ .  84l 

35 » 174 

jNJc  Jo 

46 

30  08 

39,0 . 

1,361 

1 . 677 

1,840 

812 

788 

3lcl 

3bIo 

38cO 

25.331 

31,730 

Ohio 

1,133 

lil'^7 

1^  227 

38.0 

360O 

39.^0 

43,7^8 

41.292 

47,8^3 

Ind. 

1  f  322 . 

1,421 

1,428 

36^4 

37cO 

41^0 

48,158 

52,^77 

58,548 

Ill, 

3.^96 

3,911 

3.^442 

40,9 

^^2,5  ' 

45.0 

1^3.533 

166  J  218 

15^,890 

Mich. 

1,387 

1 J  480 

1^495 

37o3 

39o5 

40.0 

52,531 

58,460 

59 » 800 
137,568 

VJis, 

2,670 

2,924 

25866 

42.3 

^8,5 

48.0 

113.^97 

l4l:Sl4 

Minn, 

5.101 

-^•9  897 

37,^ 

37.0 

^leO 

174,751 

188,737 

200,777 

I  ovTa 

5:- 396 

6,^57 

5s682 

36.5 

41.0 

3^.0 

198,417 

264,737 

193*188 

Mo, 

Is  810 

1,782 

1,319 

2^!,  6 

31,0 

25.0 

44.949 

55 » 2.42 

32*975 

2,186 

2,126 

1»935 

29.0 

28«0 

31.0 

64,39^ 

59.528 

59.985 

2.768 

3*311 

3,1^5 

30.8 

26,5  • 

-^6.0 

86,060 

87,742 

113 > 220 

2,1^0 

2:.6i-!^ 

2,115 

27,3 

25  ..0 

28.0 

58,716 

66,100 

59:220 

Kanso 

960 

1,018- 

24,0 

22„0 

23*0 

3^^735 

21,120 

23, 41^^ 

Del, 

< 

8 

9 

30o^ 

28,0 

3^.0 

149 

224 

306 

Md, 

55 

59 

31.0 

3^.0 

35.0 

1,237 

1,870 

2,065 

Va. 

136 

160 

170 

27.2 

32,5 

31.0 

3,?C0 

5.200 

5  £270 

W.  Va. 

69 

55 

55 

25.5 

28.5 

29.0 

1.750 

I-.568 

1.595 

N.C. 

32^- 

402 

^02 

27,6 

29.5 

38,0 

9»021 

11:859 

15,276 

b48 

678 

644 

24,6 

28.0  ■ 

2.8.0 

165OI2 

18:934 

I85O32 

Ga^ 

605 

597 

537 

23  0  2 

27«0 

26,0 

14,113 

16,119 

13,962 

?la.  ■ 

■  25 

16 

20 

16,8 

18.0 

25.0 

i^44 

288 

500 

98 

118 

113 

23.4 

24,0 

22.0 

2,311 

2.832 

2,486 

Tenno 

195 

2'^9 

198 

25.3 

25,0 

24,0 

4/988 

5:975 

^,752 

J^-La^ 

22.0 

158 

111 

22.8 

26.0 

29.0 

5,055 

4,103 

3,219 

5^845 

Miss. 

337 

249 

167 

31o7 

3I0O 

35.0 

10 5 679 

Ark, 

278 

212 

170 

27.5 

29c.5 

28,0 

7.684 

6c254 

4,760 

La,  . 

•  113 

71 

70 

28.8 

or?  c 

33.0 

3,224 

1;.952 

2,310 

Okla, 

1.256 

838 

5^5 

20,0 

l7o5 

17.0 

25,284 

14,665 

9.265 

Tex. 

1,367 

1?386 

554 

22.0 

19.5 

14.0 

30.912 

27,027 

7»756 

Mont  4 

381 

444 

329 

32.4 

36.0 

3^cO 

12,' 486 

15*984 

II5I86 

Idaho 

178 

212 

'191 

'41.5 

45c0 

44.0 

7  '^77 

9 -,5^0 

8,404 
4.698 

137 

3C,3 

32.0 

29c0 

^.155 

5  J 164 

Colo, 

194 

190 

218 

31c  6 

26,0 

29.0 

6^162 

4,940 

6,322 

¥^Mex, 

W2. 

33 

46 

22,0 

23.0 

24,0 

926 

759 

1,104 

Ariz. 

10 

10 

9 

?Q  4 

"^0  D 
.u 

CO  c  V 

296 

300 

252 

Utah 

^5 

^7 

^4 

^3.5 

41,0 

46,5 

i^4.0 

1.957 

2,136 

1,936 

ilev,  , 

8 

8 

8 

45  ..0 

42.0  . 

332 

360 

336 

Wash^ 

161 

167 

154 

;i  r;  9 
J  *  1 

49.0 

45,0 

7,336 

8,183 

6,930 

Oreg. 

299 

.281 

253 

32c5 

32>o 

27.0 

9.778 

8,992 

6,831 

Calif 

 170  _ 

196  _ 

-  _29o4  _ 

-32.0 

_27  .q_  _ 

_  _5i.007_ 

6:272 

4.401 

_39..ti60  _ 

42,027  _ 

-  „33^2 

_3^.^? 

_36_.i_  _ 

l.31%651__ 

^-i^i»13.^  l'3r  a9i7 
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• 

• 

Acreage 

• 

Yield  _per 

axre 

s 

Pr 

odtict  ion 

state '7  Sarve. 
5 Average; 

ted  s 

Por  s 

*  -> 

;  Indi«^ 

s 

9 

Indi- 

1950 ^1940^49^ 
!     19oi     c  j_ 

1950 

t  cated 
2  1951 

9 

a 

Aver  nge^' 
i940«-.49^ 

1950  » 

• 

cated 
1951 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Til ou s and  "bu sh  el  s 

4 

ft 

«j 

35,0 

118 

210 

T  55 

V  I;  n 

3 

1 

1 

25  -  5 

27-0 

29.0 

82 

27 

U  Y 

104 

75 

75 

26.3 

34.0 

34.0 

2,750 

2,550 

2  550 

U  J. 

10 

16 

15 

30.>8 

32.0 

-40,0 

306 

512 

600 

Pa. 

126 

159 

142 

31,4 

35.5 

32.0 

3,912 

5,644 

4,544 

Ohio 

29 

25  ■ 

22 

27,2 

28.0 

29.0 

769 

728 

638 

Ind.- 

47 

25 

20 

2o.  3 

27.0 

23„0 

1,168 

575 

460 

Ill, 

70 

48 

36 

28>2 

28,0 

28,0 

1,973 

1,344 

1,008 

Mich. 

155 

115 

115 

29o9 

34.0 

34,0 

4.667 

3,910 

3,910 

Wis, 

298 

216 

214 

34.0 

41,0 

39.0 

9,930 

8,856 

8,346 

Minn, 

1,157 

1 J  252 

1  365 

25.2 

2Po5 

29,0 

30,714 

36,934 

39  585 

Iowa 

104 

60 

30 

25.6 

32  >0 

25,0 

2^819 

1,920 

750 

Mo, 

110 

80 

1  <> 

21  qO 

21^5 

21,0 

2,285 

1,720 

X  ,  ^JLO 

2,248 

2,112 

<j,  lOXO 

21c  4 

24^0 

23,0 

48,604 

50,688 

v.'X  ,  UXrt 

1,628 

1,148 

0(0  1 

20,1 

16.5 

24.0 

32,982 

18,942 

T  Q'  P4R 

1,002 

304 

192 

19.3 

I60O 

21.0 

19,514 

4,864 

707 

254 

229 

17.7 

14-0 

13.5 

12  132 

3,556 

3  092 

9 

12 

11 

29  ol 

30.0 

273 

348 

530 

'  74 

89 

86 

29,7 

31  0 

33,0 

2  ?10 

?  759 

0 , 000 

V  CL  e 

Q5 

90 

28o2 

31.5 

?  PPT 

p  P'^p; 

\1  f  V  Ct , 

10 

12 

.  2608 

?n  n 

?5  0 

074 

"^T  0 

0  ( 

36 

24,4 

f.  ox 

1 ,  lt>2 

00 

21 

21c  9 

4/10 

o46 

u-a. 

( 

5 

19,7 

?P  5 

x'iU 

112 

#  0 

00 

46 

24,2  . 

oO c? 

22o5 

X ,  r  y  y 

1  ,  '■y.CXJ 

±  ,  UoO 

Tenn, 

0  f 

DO 

53 

20,1 

18<,5 

T  OOT 
-L  ,  ooX 

^  c?OU 

0 

2l/'l9.6 

24c0 

Miss  t 

0 

X 

1 

24,4 

DO 

A  v>V 
ATK, 

p 

0 

A 

4 

18.1 

16.0 

*l-      •  w 

1  'LQ 

AA 

uiCLa, 

29S 

92 

50 

15c4 

15.5 

IPO 

4,848 

1,242 

600 

Tex. 

229 

133 

53 

17.1 

13,0 

IPO 

4,010 

1,729 

536 

Mont  c 

57.5 

849  . 

509 

25.5 

28,0 

14.692 

23,772 

13,743 

Idaho 

318 

386  - 

328 

35.6 

36.0 

11,305 

13,896 

11,808 

Wyo, 

131 

163 

143 

.  29.6 

28.0 

pQ  n 

3,872 

.  4,564 

4,147 

Colo. 

668 

490 

466 

24.8 

19,5 

.  22,0 

16,705 

9,555 

10,  252 

33. 

38 

44 

20.6  . 

22.0 

2000 

558 

836 

8S0 

Ariz, 

83 

153  . 

98 

35,5 

40,0 

40.0 

3,037 

6,520 

3,920 

Utah 

121 

120 

122 

44.8 

46.0 

45.0 

5,420 

5,520 

5 , 490 

Nev» 

22 

30 

23 

35 , 8 

35.0 

38,0 

778 

1,050 

.374 

Wash. 

170 

260 

148 

35.3 

35.0 

36,0 

6,180 

8,750 

5,328 

Oregc 

280 

370 

370 

32,7 

33,0 

29  „0 

9,254 

12,210 

10,730 

Calif.. 

-  _1^427_, 

1,800  _ 

^1.494_ 

•.,28.i  „ 

 3.i.  <  C) 

^  ^8:^0_ 

--■-0 ,750  . 

_  57j,600_ 

TJ.S. 

12,569 

11,191 

9,793 

24,4 

26,9 

26,8 

506,523 

301,009 

262,590 

1/     Short^t  ime  average. 
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• 
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:Averages  1950  J^^^rvests 

1940-49* 

ffl  t  pd 
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■49  '  " 

1950  : 
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51940-49; 

% 

1951  2 

• 

« 

1951 

« 

1951 

Thousand 

acres 

Bushels 

IThousand  tnashel  s 

K.Y. 

16 

X  f  «  f 

PO  n 

20.0 

277 

200 

N.J. 

15 

lo 

1  7  1 
X  f  .  J. 

X  1  «  *-> 

18,0 

249 

PAR 

or?  A 

234 

Pa. 

37 

J.--' 

lU 

1  A  ft 

15.5 

545 

PHP 

.155 

Ohio 

47 

dO 

X  /  .  X 

Xi7  »  U 

13.0 

800 

ooo 

ry  r*  f\ 

360 

Ind, 

88 

oy 

Xo.  D 

T  A  A 

14.0 

1»207 

ppf^ 

CT  O  O 

588 

111. 

53 

bU 

1  A  A 
X4.  U 

14.0 

689 

->O0 

840 

Mich. 

64 

dd 

bo 

14.  O 

T  A 
XbeU 

17.0 

930 

T  A/1A 

1  ,-105 

Wis. 

111 

y  r 

T  T  /I 
11.4 

X.O.  £> 

14,5 

1. 

282 

T     T  P\A 

1 ,  xOU 

1 ,406 

Minn. 

187 

lod 

1«5.,7 

14.  O 

17.0 

2. 

532 

d,  o4y 

3,230 

I  oi)ra 

17 

14 

±U 

14.  b 

ib  .0 

15.0 

257 

2d4 

150 

* 

Mo. 

40 

6b 

'T.rs 

l/rf»0 

14.0 

488 

/ICQ 

4bo 

420 

N.Dak. 

422 

T  on 

.  JLyu 

TO     O  - 
ids  d 

T  O  A 

13.0 

5. 

370 

d,  oUo 

2,470 

S.Dak. 

443 

«->oo 

11>9 

Xo  c 

15.0 

5, 

390 

OC^A 

O  ,  dOU 

7,99o 

Ne"bro 

330 

lot* 

XU ,  D 

XX  c  O 

12,0 

5,593 

9   AT  R 

o ,  ^xo 

2,268 

Kans. 

75 

AO 

29 

xUs  O 

1 A  R 

XU  t,  O 

10e5 

805 

AAT 

.  •  304 

Bel. 

16 

T  R 

±y 

TOO 
Xc.  f 

XOc  u 

13.0 

202 

P'^A 

247 

Md. 

19 

XO 

J.  r 

1  A 
X    »  O 

T  A  n 

15,0 

271 

ORP 

255 

Va. 

36 

PR 

"1  A 
X  O  »  .c 

X\-'  s  w 

•16.0 

478 

416 

W.Va. 

A 

p 

X  Ic  VJ 

13  e  5 

47 

P8 

27 

K.C. 

33 

XO 

n  5 

XX  *  >-' 

14.0 

362 

507 

224: 

S.C. 

17 

s 

xw 

9.4 

10.0 

12.0 

155 

90 

120 

Ga. 

12 

4 

A 

9,1 

11*0 

12.0 

104 

44 

72 

Kyc 

28 

21 

1  8 

XO 

15.4 

11.5 

13.0 

375 

242 

0*7  A 

'Tenn, 

o6 

22 

1  5 

10^2 

10.0 

11,0 

337 

220 

±oo 

Okla. 

/o 

45 

48 

Q  P 

7.5 

9,5 

691 

338 

/ICC 

4t)b 

Tex. 

(do 

28 

21 

9.5 

7c0 

5.0 

209 

196 

1  OR 

Mont. 

32 

20 

20 

12o0 

12.5 

12.0 

386 

250 

240 

Idaho 

5 

4 

3 

14„6 

13.0 

15.0 

73 

52 

i  45 

%o. 

14- 

6 

7 

10.6 

12.0 

10.0 

163 

72 

70 

Colo, 

70. 

28 

30, 

10.2 

8,5 

9.0 

732 

238 

270 

l^.Mex*  . 

8 

4 

3 

10.3 

6.0 

5,0 

84 

24 

15 

Utah 

8 

6 

7 

- 10.0 

9.0 

9.0 

84 

54 

.63 

•■/ash. 

20 

20 

21 

11.9 

11,5 

10.5 

246 

230 

220 

Or  eg. 

37 

35 

34 

,  13.8 

11.0 

13-5 

512 

385 

459 

Calif. 

13 

12 

12 

11.5 

lOoO 

lO.a 

146 

120 

12a 

U.S. 

-  ^.^8  _i:^822_- 

-12. 2  _ 

-12.6  _ 

 30, 

17  3  _ 

•  22^9I7_. 

-^,^4a 

 ^RICl  


Acrea,5;e 


State 


i      Ecirvested  :  for 

,T~'   ,  Average 

jAvera^e;  sharvest-; 

21940-^492  ?  1951 


acre_ 
Indi- 


Production 


.  1950  J 

cated  I 

1951  ^ 

Pounds 

2,700 

2,700 

2,325 

2,250 

1»925 

1,750 

2,400 

2,100 

„  3,350  _ 

-3^0a0„ 

.  2,361  _ 

_2^28_. 

-  -49  - 

Average^ 
1940-49: 


1950 


Indi-r. 
cated 
19  51_  . 


Til ou sand  acres 


Miss, 

7 

30 

Ark. 

295  343 

446 

2,210 

La . 

581.  545. 

615 

1,723 

Tex,  .. 

410  431 

■  539 

2,023 

Calif. 

222  _  _232 

•  313 

2,988 

U,  S. 

'.  1 

,507  _1^608_ 

_1^944_ 

2,083 

V  Bags 

of 

100  pound So 

Tliousand  "bags  l/ 

  189  810 

6,525       7,975  10,035 
10,000  „   10,491  10,780 
8,264  ■    11,544  11,319 

-  6,630     _7^772  9^3iI0« 

-31,431  _  37^971_  _  ^2^32A^ 
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SORGHUI^'IS  1/ 


Planted  ?  Harvested 


Jot 


CJ-J-  n  +  a 

• 

Average  ? 

• 

♦ 

Average 

harvest 

e 
• 

1940-49  : 

OJ.  , 

Thousand 

1940-49 
acres 

•  • 

1951 

ladi 

11 

4 

3 

11 

4 

.  3 

111. 

16 

5 

4 

16 

5 

4 

Wis. 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Minn, 

22 

19 

12 

22 

16 

12 

Iowa 

43 

18 

8 

42 

18 

8 

Mo. 

252 

121 

125 

246 

119 

124 

N,Dak. 

101 

67 

55 

98 

62 

52 

601 

420 

231 

548 

402 

225 

789 

493 

424 

744 

474 

408 

Kans. 

3,142 

3,124 

4,186 

2,939 

3,024 

4,022 

Va. 

11 

11 

11 

10 

8 

8 

W.Va. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

31 

55 

67 

31 

55 

67 

S.C. 

33 

26 

25 

33 

26 

25 

Ga. 

55 

42 

40 

55 

42 

40 

Kyc 

36 

19 

18 

36 

19 

18 

Tenn, 

55 

37 

33 

55 

37 

33 

Ala, 

79 

^  90 

66 

77 

87 

65 

Miss^ 

56 

40 

33 

55 

39 

33 

Ark, 

105 

106 

78 

103 

102 

76 

La, 

11 

8 

7 

11 

8 

7 

Okla, 

1,973 

1,963 

2,120 

1,846 

1,878 

T  QOT 

1 ,  y 

lex. 

7,162 

8,430 

6,924 

6,846 

8,244 

5,776 

Mont„ 

7 

7 

6 

7 

6 

6 

Wyo, 

15 

10 

8 

14 

10 

8 

Colo* 

713 

625 

775 

645 

449 

629 

499 

599 

562 

441 

556 

520 

Ari  z. 

62 

103 

41 

50 

100 

55 

Calif. 

136 

142 

106  • 

134 

142 

106 

U,S. 

16^.024 

16,587 

15,970 

15^31 

15.935 

_  15,2P3 

1/  Grai 

n  and 

sv/eet  sorglivuns  for  all  uses  including  sirup. 

HOPS 

sAcreage_  in  iDrod-act 

i.on  ?  

Yield  per  acre 

I              ProducJbion_  1/  

State 

•  » 

• 

ft  • 

Indi- 

ft • 

:  Indi- 

:  Aver 

ages  1950  l 

1951  sAver 

aget  1950  ; 

cated 

J Average;  1950 

:  cated 

:1940 

-49: 

21940 

-49:  I 

1951 

;1940->49i 

:  1951 

Acres 


Pounds 


Thousand  -oounds 
593       1,855  •  2,100 


Idaho  2/397  1,000  1,500  2/l,561  1,855 
Wash.  ■  9,940  13,800  15,300  1,773  1,745 
Oreg,      18,520    14,600     15,000  908  1,115 

Calif.  ^8^44p_  _9^40p        9,400  _  _1^490_  1,715 

U,i,  37^138_  38^8g0_  _41j  200   ll267_  1,504  

1/  Production  includes  hops  harvested  aiid  salable  under  marketing  agreement,  hops 
harvested  hut  not  salahle  under  marketing  agreement,  and  hops  produced  but  not  har- 
vested. Salable  allotments  under  provisions  of  marketing  agreement  totaled  39  mil- 
lion po-unds  in  1949.  and  50  million  pounds  in  1950^    2/  Short-time  average. 


1,400 

1,750    17,^5      24,081  26,775 
1,130    16„775      16,279  16,950 
lL50P_  12^613_  _16,121  _  14:J.Q0 
_1,_454_  47^149  58,336  _  59,_925 


50  - 
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  ALL  HAY 


« 

Acreage 

Yield_per 

acre 

Production 

• 

_  Harvested  _  ^ 

For 

•  • 

; Indicated 

•  • 

>  • 

: Indicated 

state : Ave rage: 

11950  ; 

harvest 

Ave  rags  ? 

1950 

; Average: 

1950  : 

19^0:^^42: 

.  i911_  . 

;_1Q40-'49^ 

_  , 

-:_1251  _  . 

;  1940-42!^ 

• 

1251-  _  ^ 

Thousand  acres 

Ton -3 

Thousand  tons 

Maine 

893 

890 

900- 

0.96 

0.89 

1.00 

856 

738 

900 

N.H. 

357 

258 

1.15 

1.15 

1.20 

420  ■ 

410 

43c 

Vt. 

1.015 

1,019 

1,030 

1.39 

1.37 

1.45 

1,417 

1.397 

1,494 

Mass. 

274 

379 

1.57 

1.58 

1.65 

588 

590 

625 

R.I. 

"36 

37 

37 

1.-^8 

1.51 

1.45 

50 

56 

54 

Conn« 

2.96 

287 

293 

1.55 

1.68 

1.65 

457 

481 

483  ■ 

N.y. 

3,9^5 

3,848 

3,902 

1.49 

1.59 

1.55 

5,864 

6,100 

'6,048 

N.J. 

261 

260 

268 

1.63 

1.80 

1.80 

426 

467 

482 

Pa. 

2v^'^5 

2,468 

2,494 

1.4^ 

1,48 

1.50 

3,5^2 

3,641 

3,741 

Ohio 

'  2,556 

2,680 

2,738 

1.46 

1.49 

1.60 

3,722 

3,994 

4,381 

Ind. 

1,861 

1,850 

1,796 

1.36 

1.42 

1.50 

2,53^ 

2,622 

2,6Q4 

111. 

2,765 

2.797 

2.753 

1.^5 

1.65 

1.70 

3,987 

4,602 

4,680 

Mich. 

2,727 

2,735 

2.765 

1.38 

1.39 

1.55 

3,768 

3.794 

4,286 

Wis. 

-  4,081 

3.946 

4, 222' 

1.69 

1.79 

2.15 

6.884 

7,051 

9,079 

iiinn. 

4,266 

3,812 

4,115 

1.47  • 

lc44 

1.80 

6,277 

5,494 

7,407 

Iowa. 

■3.456 

3,648 

3,850 

1.58 

1,74 

1.80 

5,474 

6.347 

6.930 

Mo. 

3.673 

3, 686 

3:639 

1.19 

1.31 

1.30 

4,387 

4.823 

4,731 

H.Dak. 

3,194 

3,679. 

3,647 

.96 

.94 

.95 

3,074 

3,440 

3,465 

S.Dak. 

■  3,^68 

4.677 

4.712 

.84 

.73 

1.00 

2,903 

3f405 

4,712 

Nebr . 

•  3,944 

4,532 

4,678 

1.03 

1.13 

1.25 

4,080 

5,115 

5,0^-0 

Kans. 

1,745 

1,950 

1,969 

1.59 

1.68 

1.75 

2,792 

3,273 

3,446 

Del. 

74 

69 

67 

1.31 

1.39 

1.40 

97 

96 

nil 
94 

Md. 

448 

■  472 

470 

1.32 

lc36 

1.45 

594 

644 

^  0  0 

6o2 

Ya,  ; 

1,368 

1,351 

1,^98 

1.16  • 

1.  27 

1.^0 

1,588 

1.719 

-1,817 

W.Va. 

805 

'820 

827 

1,22 

1.28 

1.35 

986 

1,050 

1 , 116 

^r.c. 

1,2.38 

1,140 

1,152 

1.01 

1.09 

-  1.05 

1,251 

1,246 

1 , 211 

S .  C .  ^ 

573 

422 

452 

.80 

.82 

.85 

454 

00)1 
3o4 

Ga. 

1.387 

979 

1,014 

.55  • 

.62 

.60 

.  '  752 

604 

608 

ria. 

118 

88 

92 

.55  • 

.60 

.60 

64 

53 

55 

1,778 

1,898 

1,89<^ 

1.30 

1.39 

1.25 

2,33^ 

2,633 

2,374 

Tenn. 

1,876 

1,611 

1,609 

1.18  • 

1.32 

1^2.0 

2,211 

2,126 

1,931 

A.la  = 

1,011 

717 

722 

.75  ' 

-  .86 

.80 

750 

616 

578 

Miss. 

884 

748 

710 

1.23 

1.39 

1,20 

1,088 

l,04l 

852 

Ark. 

1,393 

1,273 

1,204 

1.16 

1.27 

1.20 

1.613 

1,623 

1.41^5 

La. 

332 

316 

336 

1.23 

•1,40 

1.05 

409 

441 

353 

Okla. 

1,337 

1,331 

1,365 

1.26 

1.39 

1.40 

1,677 

1,855 

1,911 

Tex. 

1,492 

1>149 

1,149 

.97 

1.11 

1.05 

1,437 

1.281 

1 , 206 

Mont . 

2,191 

2,601 

2,556 

1.19 

1.15 

1-.  10 

2,612 

2,999 

2,812 

Idaho 

1,151 

1,144 

1,137 

2.10 

2.12 

2.05 

2,^aQ 

2,424 

2,331 

Wyo. 

1,105 

1,119 

1,135 

1.14 

1.03 

1,05 

1,262 

1,150 

1,192 

Colo. 

1,417 

1,347 

1,401 

1.58 

1.47 

1.50 

2,238 

1,984 

2,102 

N.Mex. 

219 

229 

225 

2.18 

2.36 

2.15 

477 

540 

484 

Ariz. 

274 

■  257 

254 

2.28 

2.54 

2.35 

624 

653 

597 

Utah 

571 

555 

510 

2.04 

1.91 

2.65 

1.165 

1,062 

1,046 

Nev. 

424 

450 

391 

1.47 

1.47 

1.50 

622 

662 

586 

Wash. 

909 

872 

864 

1.96 

1.99 

1.95 

1,778 

1,737 

1.685 

Or  eg. 

1,107 

1,123 

1,115 

1.74 

1.70 

1.65 

1.927 

1,904 

: 1,84§ 

CaXlf . 

lj_988 

.2,127 

■  2.87 

■3.03_ 

2.^0 

_J5^7^^- 

6^442 

_5^?J-9_ 

Z5^7^il_ 

?-6^Z3- 

.  -1^6  _ 

_  ^  I- 

101^644_^106^819_  _ 

112,927 

-  51  - 


H 
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aOVSH  .MJ}  TI!40THY  HAY  l/ 


i  ^crea^e  ;  R^L  ^cre__  j_   Proiductio.n  

e       -Harvested.        ?or    JAyerai-e-       ""^^ndi-  :  ^  T  5  Indi- 

•.Average:  {harvests^ ^^IISSO  Seated  ;  |q  ;    1950    :  cated 

_:l940n49:^  i  i951_Sl  I  11:^     «a951..  1  „  I  I  J.  :^  1951.. 

Thousand  acres  Tons     .  Thousand  tons 

458         442  438     1.08   ,  1.00     1.10  492  442 


^xDo 

A'T.Q 

i  .Uo 

i  .UU 

1.  10 

AAry 
*ir±ei 

J.  I  <j 

1  AA 

IcO 

±  .  OO 

X  •  O'J 

1.35 

1  QO 

<r-02 

Vt 

OiJ  f 

oo7 

X  •  t:** 

X  .  riU 

1.50 

cUO 

Mass 

T  -ft 

X  •  f  «^ 

J.  t  f  <J 

1.  oU 

0  r  0 

ODU 

H.I. 

15 

X  .  ttO 

X  ,  «.J  .J 

l.bo 

P4 

i3o 

Conn. 

142 

129 

1  "^P 

1  70 

X  »  1  VJ 

±.  rU 

219 

C^X  ^ 

N.Y. 

2,692 

2  560 

1  50 

1  60 

1  r^O 
X  .  OU 

4  059 

4  096 

J!.  J. 

125 

122 

1  48 

1.60 

1  ffO 

186 

.i.  w  w 

195' 

XwO 

Pa. 

1,966 

1,993 

1.39 

1.40 

X  e  '±^J 

2,738 

2,790 

2,919 

Ohio 

1,874 

1,982 

2,002 

1.35 

lc35 

1.50 

2,528 

2,676 

3,003 

Ind. 

981 

1,102 

1,058 

1.22 

1.25 

1.30 

1,199 

1,378 

1,375 

111. 

1,394 

1,498 

1,408 

1.53 

1.40 

1,35  . 

1,858 

2,097 

1»901 

Mich* 

1,253 

1,139 

1,139 

1.28 

1.25 

1.45 

1,600 

1,424 

1,652 

ms. 

2,610 

1,767 

1,737 

1.52 

1.45 

1,80 

3,997 

2,56^ 

3,181 

Minn. 

1,075 

903 

885 

1.44 

1.30 

1.70 

'  1,559 

1,174 

1,504 

Iowa 

2,140 

2,316 

2,335 

> 

1.35 

1.50 

i.55 

■  2,905 

•  3,474 

3,69? 

Mo, 

1,156 

1,243 

1,218 

1.04 

1.15 

1.15 

1,205 

1,429 

1,401 

N.Dak, 

4 

6 

5 

1.26 

1,25 

1.25 

6 

8 

6 

S.Dak. 

14 

36 

32 

1.14 

.90 

1.25 

16 

32 

40 

llebr. 

30 

90 

90 

1.20 

1.30 

i.30 

36 

117 

117 

Kans, 

74 

142 

138 

1.27 

1.30 

1.25 

93 

185 

172 

Del. 

30 

28 

28 

1-31 

1.35 

1.40 

40 

38 

39 

Md. 

299 

297 

306 

1  ?4 

X  •  CJkJ 

1.35 

371 

371 

w  t  X 

413 

Va. 

475 

472 

481 

-1-  »  c/i^  , 

T  .35 

1.30 

564 

637 

•  625 

W,  7a. 

43? 

442 

1  PD 

->  O'" 
X  .  fc"  ' 

1  30 

5P0 

N  C. 

1  no 

X  ■»  xo . 

1  p^ 

X  .  xu 

fx 

T  PP 

T  1  0 
±xU 

G-a 

7 
< 

q 

P 

on 

CR 
.  ~}\) 

on 

D 

7 
1 

rt 

±  . 

1 .  oU 

1.  <cO 

.  510 

XCllXl. 

loU 

1  t  D 

1 .18 

1.  <ii3 

i.  lo 

191 

Ala. 

5 

5 

■  5 

1  on 

R5 

A 

5 

4. 

Miss. 

•  12 

13 

13 

1.16 

1.45 

1.20 

14 

19 

.  16 

Ark. 

27 

33 

36 

1.14 

1.25 

1.20 

31  - 

41 

43- 

La. 

'  22 

25 

28 

1.06 

1.15 

.90. 

23 

30 

25 

Mont. 

■198 

231 

236 

1.34 

1.30 

1.25 

265 

300 

295' 

Idaho 

^  ai4 

95 

100 

1,31 

1.35 

1,30 

148  • 

128 

'  130' 

Wyo, 

■-  81 

8.8 

95 

1.21 

1.05 

]  .20 

98  ' 

92 

■  114 

Colo. 

-158 

150 

156 

1.47 

1.30 

1,40 

233  ■ 

195 

■  218 

H.Mex. 

"■■   ■  13 

13 

13 

1.36 

1.25 

1.30 

17 

16 

'  .  17' 

Utah 

25 

22 

28 

1.69 

1.50 

lc60 

43 

35 

45 

Nev, 

30 

34 

•  35 

1.41 

1.50 

1.35 

42 

51 

47 

Wash. 

1:^4 

183 

178 

2.13 

2,05 

2,00 

393 

375 

356 

Or  eg. 

•   .  114 

112 

112 

1.82 

1.75 

1.65 

209 

196 

185 

Calif. 

38 

39 

1.83 

1.75 

70 

68 

70 

U.S. 

;  21,912 

21 ,  o  06 

21 , 327 

1.37 

1.39 

1.47 

30,098 

29,556 

31,397 

i/    Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay. 
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__iLFALFA_KAY  

^_P.§2r.  .a,_cre  _  Producjbi_on_ 
5  ilndi-:  Av,  :  .  ! 
: 1950: cat ed: 1940-  :1950  i 
:       :  1951:  49     :  ; 


 ^PASTURE 

jCond_itJ^on  £li1 

Av.  :  : 
1940-?  1950: 

.  49..  :  1 

Percent 


Acr^a^e  : 

Harvey t^d_  :  For  ; 
Average:  iiarvest: 
1940-49;    -^^^^i  1951  : 


state  ^T.  ~ 


«.Yiel 

Av» 
1940- 

49 


Indi-  i 
cated  : 
1951_  i 
ons 

10 

13 
59 
35 
2 
92 
857 
198 
692 
1,222 
998 
2,385 
2,166 
5,564 
3,938 
3,045 
1,053 
650 
1,507 
3,057 
2,284 
14 
136 
306 
160 
l^iO 

11 

464 
286 
29 
48 
135 
35 
916 
353 
1,243 
1,948 
530 
1,220 
398 
507 
840 
285 
801 
673 


.y_l_ 
1951 


Thousand  acres 


Maine 

Vt. 
Mass, 

Conn. 

N.Y, 

F.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind.  - 

111. 

Mich, 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

lJ,l)ak. 

S.Sak. 

Ue'br. 

Kans. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

Iv.Va. 

U.C. 

S.C, 

aa. 

Fla, 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss, 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo, 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev, 

Wash»  " 

Or  eg, 

Calif, 

U.S. 


4 
4 
25 
12 
1 
25 
400 
71 
295 
456^ 
432 
5S3 
1,187 
1,087 

ia<8 

899 
319 
1S8 
358 
886 
833 
6 

•  49 
77 

•  53 
19 


239 
135 
9 

57 
103 

22 
345 
125 
737 
794 
347 
631 
141 
204 
416 
107 
314 
267 

.  929_ 

15_,304 


6 
5 
30 
14 
1 
35 
398 
79 
339 
544 
489 
852 
1,225 
1,818 
1,287 
1,147 
551 
334 
547 
1,239 
995 
6 
66 
118 
68 
66 


264 
158 
22 
25 
70 
18 
454 
155 
782 
811 
329 
575 
155 
201 
380 
116 
311 
259 
.  1»058 
18,308 


7 

5 
32 
•  15 
1 

35 
418 
81 
345 
582 
499 
954 
1,238 
^,182 
1,712 
1 , 295 
375 
448 
861 
1 , 363 
1,015 
6 
55 
125 
71 
62 


1.44 

2.07 

2.12" 

2.25 

2.28" 

2.40  * 

1.99  ' 

2.15 

1.91 

1.96 

1.84 

2.30 

1.56  * 

2.18  , 

2.03  . 

2.23  . 

2.52  ^ 

1.44  . 

1.53 

1.98 

2.10 

2.24 

■2.00 

2.20 

2.06 

2.14 


Tons 

r.3o 

2.05 
2.05 
2.15 
2.30 
2.65 
2.10 
2.35 
1.95 
2.05 
1.90 
2.40 
1.50 
2.20 
1.95 
2,30 
2.80 
1.50 
1.35 
2.05 

O   T  R 

'  •  X  '-'^ 

2.30 
2.00 

2.35 
2.05 
2.40 


Thousand  t 


1.45 
2.15 
2.15 
2.35 
2.40 
2.55 
2,05 
2.45 
2.00 
2.10 
2-00 
2.50 
1.75 
2.55 
2.30 
2,35 
2^80 
1.45 
1.75 
2.25 

2  •  3^ 
2.30 
2.10 
2.45 
2.25 
2.25 


6  1.80    2.10  1.90 


232 
130 
17 
22 
■  50 
16 
435 
147 
805 
795 

542 
581 

142 
195 
550 
114 
327 
259 

-  _931. 
19.694*" 


2.10 

2.28 
1.78 
2.  26 
2.  t>3 
2.16 
1  o  99 
2.62 
1.34 
2.50 
1.68 
2,14 
2.81 
2.56 
2,30 
2.52 
2.48 
2.51 
4^.42 
2.22 


2.15 
2.40 
2.00 

-  2.40 

'  2,90 
2.50 
2.00 
2.50 

-1.70 
2.50 
1.50 
2.10 
3.00 
2.80 
2.20 
2.60 
2.50 
2.75 

._4_^50 
2.24 


2.00 
2 . 20 
1.70 
2.20 
2.70 
2.20 
2.10 
2.40 
1.55 
2.45 
1.55 

2.10 
2.80 
2.50 
2.40 
2.50 
2.45 
2.60 
4._6q_ 

-  53  - 


'  6 
8 

.53 
^  25 
2 

'  60 
^94 
152 
553 
896 
796 
1,306 
1,851 
2,372 
2,239 
2,014 
835 
271 
553 
1,75? 
1,753 
13 
29 
174 
109 
44 


504 
309 
^  17 
l28 
'  262 
48 
689 
329 
1,206 
1,985 
585 
1,352 
395 
523 
956 
570 
779 
695 
-^^106_ 
35,946 


8 
10 
.  62 
30 
2 
93 
835 
185 
551 
1,115 
929 
2,045 
1,952 
4,000 
2,510 
2,538 
985 
501 
873 
2,540 
2,139 
14 
132 

•  277 
141 

•  158 

13 

568 
379 
44- 
60' 
205 
45 
908 
388 
1,329 
2,028 
494 
1,208 
459 
563 
835 
302 
778 
712 
.  1.867 
.'il.029 


--ii283 


88 
88 
90 
85 
84 
88 
86 
79 
87 
90 
90 
90 
90 
88 
87 
93 
90 
86 
87 
85 
88 
80 
82 
85 
87 
79 
74 
77 
.-78 
85 
77 
78 
^79 
•  84 
80 
86 
80 
89 
92 
93 
88 
70 
75 
85 
90 
89 
90 
80_ 
86 


_81 

J5^614.  86  85  90 


80 
86 
84 
87 
92 
94 
86 
76 
88 
91 
94 
93 
87 

's's 

85 
95 
91 
90 

81 
82 
76 
92 
85 
89 
95 
87 
68 
71 
76 
96 
92 
80 
85 
89 
89 
81 
83 
94 
89 
84 
52 
39 
65 
73 
79 
88 
89 
80  , 
85 


93 
92 
94 
96 
97 
96 
91 

89 
91 
95 
96 
94 
96 

100 
98 

101 
97 
85 
97 
99 
99 
91 

^!1 

93 
97 
80 
69 
72 
79 
87 
83 
70 
75 
88 
61 
92 
78 
87 
90 
86 
85 
61 
73 
82 
87 
79 
77 
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 LEJ_SPEDEZA  KAY   

:  Acreage  :         Yield  per  acre         s  Production 


'8      Harvested  : 

For 

• 
• 

« 

Average  :    ^q^-^  ;harvest 
:1'94CV49."5    ^^'^    .  s  1951 

*  Average^ 
;  1940-49; 

• 

'    Average ; 

1940-49' 
•  •  « 

• 

cated 

*  Thousand  acres 

1  no  U  5 

0       /S       'T'"      ^•^  0 

Oliio 

9 

11 

11' 

1«21 

"1     T  r\ 

l»«iO 

I40O 

11 

14 

14 

Ind« 

93 

93 

82 

1  .uy 

loiU 

1.10 

*1  AT 

1  AO 

102 

90 

111* 

101 

126 

126 

ioUo 

1.05 

1.10 

T  AA 

109 

lo2 

139 

Ho  • 

1,449 

1,580 

1,501 

ieUo 

1*15 

1.10 

1,041 

1^617 

l,b51 

Kans  • 

81 

120 

120 

1»10 

lelo 

l.oO 

A  A 

90 

108 

loo 

Del* 

14 

17 

16 

1«10 

lcl5 

1.10 

16 

20 

18 

Kd#. 

;  36 

51 

53 

1«15 

1«20 

42 

64 

64 

Van 

.  477 

457 

471 

1»06 

ItlQ 

T      T  IT 
1.15 

505 

o03 

542 

vr»va« 

24 

22 

22 

lo07 

'1»Q5 

T       T  A 

1.10  . 

26  , 

2-0 

24 

*±oo 

455 

lo09 

1.10 

526 

476 

500 

184 

206 

CjiJX 

c92 

a  8-0 

rs  A 

.90 

174 

I6-5 

208 

Ga« 

174 

173 

201 

♦86 

»90 

OA' 

151 

15o 

181 

Kyt 

765 

888 

.  92^ 

i»lo 

l^t^t) 

D  '■> 
000 

1     T  T  A 
l,liU 

1  ,UtDO 

Tenn# 

1,172 

970 

989 

"I  .OB 

1.20 

1.10 

'1,268 

1,164 

1,088 

Ala* 

112 

109 

131 

•  86 

•  95  ■  . 

.80 

97 

104 

111 

ISLss* 

305 

289- 

266 

aol9 

1*35 

1.15 

365 

590 

306 

Ark# 

700 

767 

744 

lc02 

1.15 

1.10 

718 

8(32 

613 

La» 

99 

96 

.  106 

1,26 

1.40  '  . 

1.00- 

124 

134 

106' 

Olcla. 

78 

157 

165 

1,08 

1.30  * 

1.50 

88 

204 

214 

6_^352 

6j565 

6,^14 

1<,07 

1.16"'" 

[iTi  0  J 

S'£859~"* ' 

7^598 

WILD  I-IAY 


Acrei 


'SI 


Yield  per  acre         5  "  Production 


State; 

Harvested  ; 

1    For  ! 

:  Indi-  ! 

« 

• 

Indi- 

Average ? 
1940-49  : 

1950  ; 

'harvest  5 
1    1951  J 

Avera^^e) 
'  1940-49; 

« 

1950 

•  cated  : 

Average; 

1940-49; 
• 

1950'  J 

• 

cated 
1951  • 

Thousand  acres 

•Toils  - 

Thousand  tons 

Yfis» 

118 

85 

64 

lol7 

1*2  5 

lo35 

3-38 

IG3 

86- 

Hinn» 

1,347 

1^075 

1 , 0,?1 

1.10 

■  .I0O5 

1.20 

1,480 

1,129 

1,225 

Iowa 

100 

69 

60 

ia7 

IclO 

1*20- 

116 

76 

72. 

Mc- 

150 

128 

134 

I0I8 

1*30. 

178 

130 

174 

l\f.Dak. 

2,364 

2,720 

2^390 

.88 

,85 

.85 

2,074 

w  ^  0  J.  ii 

2,289 

S.Dak. 

2,015  . 

3,673 

3,600 

•  .72 

06O 

•  80 

2,040 

2^204 

2,880 

1-Iehr. 

2,S00 

3,007 

3,007 

.72 

©75 

•  SO 

2,027 

2^255 

2^406 

Kans  • 

638 

S04 

604 

lao 

U15 

1*20 

700 

695 

725 

Ark. 

183 

169 

155 

lelO 

1  ft  5 

1*20'  - 

201 

211 

166 

Okla* 

431 

«io4 

382 

1.14 

lc25 

lr20 

.  490 

455 

458 

Te::. 

178 

155 

155 

1004 

1b05 

.90 

185 

165 

140 

Hont. 

817 

987 

987 

•86 

»80 

•  80 

706 

790 

790 

Idaho 

144 

161 

151 

1.10 

lc»05 

•  1^05 

158 

1G9  • 

169 

Wyo  • 

496 

492 

482 

•84 

•80 

.75 

415 

394 

362 

Colo. 

441 

427 

457 

IcOO 

e90 

.95 

444 

434 

18 

18 

15 

.80 

,  .65 

.  »80 

14 

12 

,12 

Arizc 

4 

3 

3 

«84 

.70 

*85 

3 

2 

3 

Utah 

96 

110 

103 

le22 

i.20 

1.25 

117 

132 

129 

Kev. 

■..258 

267 

211 

lt06 

1*00 

lt05 

273 

267 

222 

Wash. 

45 

42 

40 

1.19 

lo25 

las 

54 

52 

46 

Oreg. 

275 

291 

291 

J.  .  jlO 

1^10 

1,05  - 

316  ■ 

320 

306 

Calif. 

176 

177 

18"5 

•  1,26 

1.25 

1.30  •  ■ 

^  ^2  2  2_ 

221 

24^ 

2^2_S-te±esl3_;L29_2__  ^ 

15,024 

_14,311  _ 

_t.8_9_  ^ 

1 2  ^  u?  51 

12^509 

13.,352 
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S0YI3EANS 


CaTPSAS 


state 


Acreage  grovm  alone 
for  all  purposes 


Acreap;e  for  beans 


Acreage  grov.Ti  alone 
for  all  purposes 


.Average;  ^^^^  [ 
.19<l-0«49. 


1951 


 : 

Thousand  acres 


i/"veraie: 


For  t 

harvests 
  _  i^9_51 

Thousand  acres 


Average 
1940-49 


19o0 


Thonsand  acres 


UwS 0  i2_^26_6_14s_704  _M,485  _  _9_c_348_l_352^9jL  JL3^1.02.s 

1/  Short-time  averap;ec 


_2_^043_ 


1951 


15 

7 

10 

10 

'6 

9s 

N^J, 

33 

29 

32 

11 

14 

14j 

Fa. 

78 

44 

37 

24 

17 

15g 

Ohio 

1,105 

1^,100 

ljl33 

942 

1,055  ■ 

1^0992 

Ind<j 

1^593 

1,702 

1//02 

l.<,298 

1,591 

l,600g 

13 

2 

1 

111. 

3,584 

4^091 

3^641 

3^,184 

3,948 

KJ  ^  <J  IJ  UJ  • 

117 

33 

.  26 

liich. 

139 

122 

120 

96 

"117 

115: 

lit  s  « 

104 

70 

46 

35 

24 

202 

MM 

Kinn. 

539 

1,101 

1,112 

444 

1,057 

1,073: 

_  _  „ 

lom 

1//38 

1,,960 

1^607 

1^550 

1^921 

1,577: 

lio  • 

760 

1^175 

1-363 

r)84 

1,191 

1^321? 

51 

20 

20 

il.Daho 

l/lO 

44 

31 

41 

28: 

S.Dako 

22 

68 

63 

19 

66 

61s 

Hebro 

34 

50 

50 

27 

46 

46  g 

Kanso 

213 

370 

518 

177 

359 

506  s 

29 

33 

33 

Dela 

60 

65 

58 

36 

46 

43  g 

m» 

80 

80 

79 

32 

41 

55  s 

5 

2 

2 

Va^ 

156 

176 

202 

33 

133 

154s 

32 

15 

14 

WsiVao 

34 

16 

lo 

1 

1 

Is 

NoO. 

388 

418 

410 

232 

301 

298: 

110 

49 

44 

S.Ce 

45 

82 

100 

15 

44 

54: 

297 

135 

135 

Ga« 

84 

92 

110 

12 

24 

o4s 

282 

169 

152 

Fla» 

MAM 

9 

6: 

28 

27 

26 

Kyc 

194 

196 

196 

78 

108 

134  i 

27 

12 

11 

Tenno 

212 

234 

257 

54 

150 

176: 

64 

20 

18 

Alac 

253 

195 

220 

33 

90 

114  2 

140 

71 

62 

Ivliss© 

318 

438 

512 

97 

282 

347: 

155 

67 

59 

Arhn 

319 

629 

660 

224 

556 

580: 

177 

70 

54 

La© 

118 

111 

130 

29 

40 

45: 

81 

53 

43 

03d.  a« 

21 

29 

61 

7 

21 

45: 

94 

104 

106 

Te^u 

18 

10 

3 

338 

207 

155 

961 


 Acre_age     _        „^        ^  ^  ^  ^  — 

Planted  s  Harvested  :  For 


State 


^ITTo         1S50    '      1951      '  tlirfo      '        1950        '  '^^^^f* 
 J_  _  l.S4.2»4£  _s  ^  ±  ^   i^^^::'^^  _„±   ^  ^.1£5-1  — 

Thousand  acres 

Oklahoma           73               45              55                50                    35  40 
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TSAFJl^S   


State 


 Acrea£e__f  o_r_all_ou.r;QOse^  

 Grov^n  alone  Interplanted  :  E  qui  vale  nt_solid_2/. 

Average :;j^Q^r)         ^.g'^l  '^^^^^ge:-         , /•  -.^.^  ^Average:  ^^^^^  y  ; 


Tho.us.and  acre.s. 

Va.        .    155       1^9        149   "      "   155  1^9  1^9 

IT.C.  296       2^+3         250   .        2  2  2  -      297  251 

Tenn^^    .  8  5  5_  =.-=.  -  -  ---    5  5 

TOTALT^a-  458       397         4o4      '     2  2      .       2         Z^o  398 


s.c. 

36 

23 

.  19 

2 

2 

2 

38 

24 

20 

Ga. 

1,231 

919 

.  901 

387 

200 

200 

1,424 

1,019 

1,001 

Fla. 

262 

200 

200 

162 

124 

124 

343 

262 

262 

Ala. 

592 

^20 

399 

56 

12 

10 

620 

426 

4o4 

Miss. 

^1 

15  . 

14 

2 

2 

2 

J31 

16 

15  ■ 

TOTAL    2,152    1.577     1,533       610         340         338      2,458         1,74?  ^.702 

(S.E  .areal   

Ark.  ■  40         13       *~  12   -        4l  13  12 

La.  '  ■  22  8  7  2      23  8  7 

Okla.         236       224         937        239  224  237 

Texas         750       522         496         23  I6       '    l4       '  76l  530  503 

RM^z  8  7  5_  n--         --n  8  7  i 

TOTAL    1,055       774         757         34  16  14     1,072  782  764 

(S.W.areaJ.   

II.S._  _  1,66^  _2^748_  _2.,6.24_  _  646  _  _  358  _  _  254  _  2,989  _  _  2,927  _  2,871 
1/  Eevised.     2/  Acres  groun  alone  plus  one- half  the  interplanted  acres. 


ISAiTUTS  PICICCI 

)  AM)  THR 

ESiE-D 

State 

J Acreage  harvested  1/  ' 

Yield  ^er 

acre 

:  Production 

:  Average  i 

1950  2/.: 

Average  : 

1950  2/ 

Average  : 

1950  2/ 

:  l£40-49  : 

igii0-49  : 

:    1940-42  : 

The asand 

acres 

Pounds 

Thousand 

Dounds 

Va. 

152 

146 

1.240 

1.535 

188,021 

224,110 

N.G. 

279 

231 

1,122 

1,065 

311,000 

246,015 

Tenn. 

8 

 5_  . 

Z82 

_  _  800 

 l.£60  _ 

4^000  

TOTAL  (Va. 

-  4?8 

382  .. 

1.157 

1,241 

504,981 

474,125 

N.C.  area. 

) 

S.C, 

31 

20  , 

614 

790 

18,696 

15,600 

Ga, 

985 

735 

708 

925 

690,^83 

679vB75 

Fla. 

98 

72 

.  664 

820 

64.736 

59; 0^0 

Ala. 

446 

332  • 

705  . 

980 

310,160 

325 , 360  " 

Mi.ss_j  

22 

-  13_ 

 421 

_     _  Z.69i  ^ 

_  _5^525- 

TOTAL  (S.E 

.  1,582 

1,172 

698 

926 

1^091,870 

1,085,600 

area.^ 

Ark. 

18 

7 

382 

475 

6.470 

3.325 

La. 

9 

3 

326 

340 

2.896 

1,020 

Okla. 

204 

216 

494 

^80 

98,328 

125,280 

Texas 

664 

490 

473 

660 

303,934 

323,400- 

N.Mez.  

_  _  8 

 7_  ^ 

^  1.062  _ 

_  _  £35 

^     _  8,483 

6^ii5_  ^  

T0TAL(S.W. 

903 

723 

480 

636 

420,111 

459.570 

area) 

U.S.  

.  _2j_923_  ^ 

_2^2Z7  

Z04  _ 

_  -  S8Z 

_  2,016,962  _ 

_2^0194.225  

ly  Equivalent  solid  acreage.     2/  Revised. 
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^Vll5^..k-195l   5^00  ?3,Iic.iE^^T»j 


aMiMIIIIIM  Mil  tl 


llllllllllllflMttllirillflMtUltllllMIIIIIIII 


Iltllittii:ii:ilt4 1(1(1 


BEANS  ^  DIvY  EDIBLE  l/ 


iitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiitiiifiiiiitiiiiiiiiiitiitiiii(itiiiiri*ii-4iii. 


iitfiitiiiiitiiiiiiiiii. 


State 


aame 
Hei;  York 
Hichi(!^i^  

Nebraska 
llontojaa 
Id  a!  10 
Viyoning 
Wasliin^ton^  _ 

Colorado 
Nev;  Mexioo 
Arizona 
Utah^  

Calif  o  mi  a  I 
Standard  Lima 
Baby  Liiua 
Other 


 ■^oreQ.£e 

liarvc  s  ted  s 


Yield  -per  a  or; 


s Aver a 


1950 


8  For  ? 
sharvestr 


Thousand  acres 
6  d"'  6 

131        131  118 
 5£:2_  _  420     _  S_99^ 

686        556  523 


Avere.ge 
1940«49 


966 
1^011 
_8_53 

867" 

'17537" 

1,256 

I56I7 
-1   -<  T 

JL  J  <_•  0<_) 

1.220 


1950 


■oimds 


900 
1^,030 
950 

"1^,650"" 
1^400 
1^850 
1;,350 

i_£_e_so___ 

A> r? 

'  ""760" 
270- 
500 

280 


1^000 
1^150 


Production   

s  Indi»» 

i  cated 
 j_  i-  51_ 

Thous_ar^_  ba;_:s  2/" 

60 
1,357 


Wage- 

-L         J.         «.  • 


64 


1,544  l.,349 

950      ifji'^^  J^jiPI:P.  5^790 

*  07 


rv  ,-\  r* 


0,0b  4 


»•  2*^ 


56 
26 
137 

85 

4 

"slo" 

"516" 
191 
13 
_8 
'5o0~ 


60 
15 
153 
69 

12 

259 
76 
12 

10 


60 
15 

133 
68 
_13 
294* 
239 
68 
9 
9 


1,400 
l^SOO 
1^600 
1  ^  0  0 . 


:32 

;48~ 
532 

•ST  O 


1 


770 
300 
450 
_  200 
647 


563 
511 

1,135 

56 


561 
68 
43 


9  CO 
210 
2^,460 
'  952 
■  226 
4.813" 

iXoTe" 

205 
60 

28 


840 
195 
2.52O8 
884 
_2_34 
"4^56,1 
1,^840 
204 
40 
_  _13 
'2.102 


1,104 

900 
.2^520 


Co  I 


325 


537 


i-v  ,  o  —  j:  t. 


•  X  V  »..• 


89 
•71 

197 


71 

72 

138 


69 
60 

210 


1^655 
1.502 


1,^875 
1^708  1.^500 


1,600 


1.173 


1  '^'^-O 


1,198  1,531 

50 
71 


1   n-^Q     "\  c>'^n 


404    1,9 '7" 


^^2^£:^'-J^^i^^  _     J^^?^  „  _  l5.S06_  _Jl^457    1<,335      4^661  _4.5S2  4^52 

JJnited  S_tat¥s_  isl^i  Z  Isk^l.  _  Z  --^.^iC  L^^i  [J^l^^'^S  AC^I^.,, 

^^^/^Includes  beans  r;^07.n  for  ssed© 
2^  Baj;s  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned)o 


PEAS,  D.^Y  FIELD  l/ 


Acreage 


Yi_eld  p£r__acre_  

:  Indi« 

1950 


Production 
i  1950 


c.   ,   s  harvested 

S  oate  — .  •  

•  Average  •=  ^^^^ 

J  1940^^::9  8 


Thousand 


s  ror 

^.  hci^-est 

_   1951  _ 

acres 


Average^ 
19':.0«49 ' 


catiea 
1951 


Pounds 


l!inn» 

3/  5 

3 

3 

luDal:, 

y  11 

2 

5 

Honti, 

50  - 

6 

6 

Id  aho 

156 

60 

74 

Ifyo^ 

3/  2 

2 

2 

Coloo 

22 

10 

10 

Y[ash» 

227 

113 

164 

Orego 

26 

14 

14 

Calif 0 

3/'  20  . 

9 

3 

471 

219 

281 

3/  874 

3^A  „149 


1.166 


0/1 


1,228 
,114 
884 
1,298 


l^oOS 
VI5O23 


1^100  • 

I5IOO 

800  . 

1^200 

1,400 

1*550 

1^450  ■ 

1.250 

.1,250 

1^200 

950 

600 

1^420 

1,520 

1,150  . 

1,150 

l.,CGO_: 

1,,520 

1^265 

AverS.ge 
1940^19 


Indi-» 

cated 
1951 


Thousand  ba,?;s  2/ 


3/  41 

33 

35 

■3/  127 

16 

60 

348 

p.  A 

81 

1^716 

870 

925 

25 

.  24 

199 

■  95 

60 

3,027 

1,605 

2^165 

343 

161 

161 

3/  200 

.  90 

-  46 

V  ,  ^  lJ\J 

_  2,979  ^ 

0,555 

—   -•  —  —  —  ~  — *•  — •  "  J=*i— -  

1/  In  principal  coimriercial  producing  States 0    Includes  peas  gro-.^n  for  s 

oannery  peas  harvested  dry© 
2^  BagvS  of  100  pcujids  (uncleaned)o 
3^  Short-time  average© 


occ 


and 
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liiiMiiititiiiitititiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiMiiiiTif  ;fiiiiMtititiiiaitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiii(fiii|iiiiinifiiiititiiiiiitiiiiiiiii^ 


5  Acreage 

;  Yield 

■gev  acr 

e 

t 

Production 

state 

:  Harvested 

:  S^or 

•  « 

• 

Inai- 

Tndi- 

: Ave rage: 

1950 

S harv e s t : Av erage : 

1950  ; 

Gated 

: Average 

:  1950  : 

C'lted 

: 1940-49: 

3  1951 

: 1940-49: 

9 
» 

195.L 

: 1940-49 

1951 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

TT  1 
111  . 

7 

± 

1 

12.9 

14.0 

13. U 

87 

14 

13 

Micn, 

7 

5 

6 

8,7 

6o0 

iU  ,  O 

58 

SO 

63 

va  s . 

12 

9 

9 

11.7 

14.0 

±0  a  O 

142 

125 

112 

Minn, 

1,361 

1,205 

1,181 

10,2 

11.0 

i.i<,  O 

13,929 

13,255 

13,582 

lov/a 

1d8 

82 

60 

12,6 

16^5 

1,980 

1.353 

jyio  • 

9 

4 

2 

6.0 

7.0 

O.U 

56 

28 

10 

•NT  Dolr 

1,258 

1,695 

1,746 

7.6 

9.5 

9,801 

16.102 

15,714 

o»  JJ3Jv* 

451 

503 

-  538 

9.2 

9.0 

TP,  n 

4,168 

4,527 

5,380 

138 

27 

18 

6,6 

7.0 

r  ,U 

950 

189 

126 

19 

3 

2 

5.8 

9.0 

V  0 

109 

27 

14 

Tex. 

93 

211 

16 

7»7 

6.0 

4.0 

625 

1,266 

64 

Mont, 

204 

72 

48 

6.8 

9.0 

8,5 

1,418 

648 

408 

Wyo , 

1 

1 

1 

1/4.8 

5,0 

5.0 

6 

5 

5 

Ariz. 

21 

13 

4 

23,8 

19.0 

27.0 

522 

247 

108 

Wash. 

2 

1 

2 

yil.6 

14.0 

15o0 

21 

14 

30 

Oreg. 

4 

2 

1  /  J.  1  a 

8.0 

51 

15 

Calif* 

170 

59 

62 

19c  2 

24.0 

25.0 

3^225 

.  1^416 

1,612 

U.S. 

_  3,919 

.  3,893 

-  a,  696 

loa 

J-0.3 

-  37^186 

,  39^263„  _ 

_37,961 

l/  Short-time  average. 


SORGO  FOR  SIRUP 


Acreage 

« 

* 

Acreage 

^  State 

S         Harvested  : 

For 

^  State 

s           Harvested  r 

Por 

5 Average 

f  '  1950"  ; 

*  . 

harvest 

: Ave rage 

•     1950  - 

^  • 

arvest 

: 1940-49 

1951 

: 1940-49 

1951 

Thousand  acres 

Thousand  acres 

Ind. 

2 

1 

1 

o-a. 

16 

12 

10 

Ill, 

2 

1 

1 

:  Ky. 

12 

6 

6 

Wis. 

1 

1 

1 

:  Tenn, 

15 

9 

7 

Iowa 

3 

2 

2 

S  Ala. 

26 

13 

11 

Mo. 

? 

4 

4 

5  Mi  s  s . 

22 

12 

10 

Kans. 

2 

2 

2 

:  Ark, 

16 

10 

8 

Va, 

3 

2 

2 

*  Lao 

3 

2 

2  - 

W.Va. 

2 

2 

1 

:  OlcLa, 

4 

2 

2 

12 

10 

9 

:  Tex. 

10 

4 

3 

s.c. 

10 

6 

5 

I      Uo  S  r> 

157 

101 

87 
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TOBACCO  

S__  _Acrea^e  .        Yi^^-^  H^Z  acre_;  Zro,cluct.l^n_ 


State 


K&T vested 


lor-    ■,  ■  Avc   i  ■      -  nndi-;  . 

—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — "  *  *  £Vi^TPS'Q 

>. Avera/re:        j.        ;  harvest  i  1940  • ;  1950  S  cated:  -  q/r, '  Jo 

?i940"-49s  I       1951     i  49    ^  119^1  :  -^^^^"-'^ 


1950 


Indi- 
cated 
1951 


Acres 


Founds 


thousand  -pounds 


Mass, 
Conn. 

IT.Y. 

Fa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

V/is  X 

Minn, 

Mos 

Kan  So 

Md, 

C-a- 
Pia. 
Ky 

T'enn , 


5,560 

17,450 
800 
35,810 
21,650 
9,770 
22,210 
;'  570 
5,730 
250 
42,610 
131,360 

;:J,920 

640,4^0 

'1 03  -  aoo 


8,200 
19,200 
500 
39,500 
20,500 
10,100 
21 ,100 
400 
4,900 


200 


Si 


•60 


.2C.' ,  130 
359^050 
108,560 
a.  .  370 

La_i  ^340_. , 

Ii-^:_1^612j.730_l 


7,300 
17,900 

500 
37 , 300 
20 , 300 
11,100 
17 , 900 
300 
5^000 
200 
51,000 
132,500 
3,200 
742,600 
130,000 
111,100 
2",  000 
350,000 
111,300 
400 
-  -  4QD 


•  50,OQO 
118,800 
3,100 
650,500 
114,000 

93,200 

22,200 
322,400 
104,000 
400 

.503^8C0_I,785,J00 


1,581 
1,359 
1,335 
l,46i 
1,134 
1,187 
1,484 
1,250 
1,058 
1,010 
752 
1,074 
1,030 
1,087 
1,105 
1,030 
949 
1,095 
1,151 
830 
.  -496_ 
1.100 


558 
428 
400 
550 
195 
272 
452 
300 
100 
200 
800 
393 
090 
347 
320 
096 
048 
122 
270 
000 
.  _375_ 
.U267^ 


1,617 

1,428 

1,350 
1,575 
1,357 
1 , 349 
1,479 
1,300 
1,150 
1,150 

375 
1,326 
1,200 
1,318 
1,325 
1,250 
1,106 
1 , 238 
1,284 

900 


10,353 
23,688 
1,075 
52,486 
24,351 
11,675 
32,968 
709 
6,047 
254 
32,956 
131,971 
3,208 
701 , 601 
121,759 
90,527 
19,296 
395,535 
126,185 
306 


,  ^em  166. 

,l-.2J0_1.^787^136^ 


13,675 
27.412 
700 
61,365 
24,610 
12,850 
30 p 645' 
520 
5,290 
240 
40,000 
165,496 
3,379 
875,920 
150,480 
102,120 
23,258 
361,655 
132,105 
400 

 150^ 

2,032^450. 


11,801 
25,560 
675 

58,752 

27,550 
14,-9'^0 
25,480 
390 
5,750 
230 
44,625 
175,575 
3,840 
978,780 
172,250 
138,864 
27 , 656 
445,550 
142,955 
360 



,S*3Qa^9J3_ 


POPCORII 


Acreage 


State 


iiverage  s 
1940-49  r 


^Planted__ 
1950 


Harvested 


1951 


Average 
1940-49 


1950 


harvest 
.  1951 


iicres 


Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich, 

I  ov/a 

Mo. 

Nehr. 

Kans. 

Ky, 

Oiaa. 

Tex. 


..  12,230 
14,290 
15,860 
2,320 
40,100 
10,780 
8,000 
4,450 
8,100 
3/14,778 
5,560 


12, 
18, 
21, 

2/26, 
15, 

9. 

6. 
11, 
14, 

A 


000 

700 
200 
900 
000 
000 
000 
100 
500 
000 


4.800 


.:  11,000 

"  15,900 
23,300 

1,100 
20,000 
11,000 
10,000 

7,000 
18,500 
26,000 

4,000 


12,120 
14,260 
16,510 
2,100 
38,000 
10 , 380 
7,740 
4,040 
7,960 
13,000 
5,940 

^1^2^480.. 


12,000 
18,700 
21,100 
900 
2/26,000 
15,000 
9,000 
5,800 
11,300 
13,000 
4,500 

2/137^300 


•  11,000 
15,900 
23,200 

1,100 
20,000 
11,000 
10,000 

5,700 
18,500 
24,000 


U.  S.  158,  310  _  2/139,, 

l/  In  principal  connnercai 
2/  Revised. 

Short- time  average. 


300   ^QD  

.1  producing^  States, 
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?  .  _I'£oJ:'J-S^ion  ^/  

_  ;^rea^^d^btate  _S_Average„l 940-^49 Ii_  _1949  _        _  195p_  _?._Indicited^  1951 

Eastern  StatesS   Thousand  "bushels   

ITorth  Atlantic?. 


Maine 

788 

1,006 

1 , 391 

1 , 110 

Hew  Hampshire 

740 

1,056 

1,100 

1,092 

Vermont 

695 

1,089 

972 

1,080 

Massachusetts 

2,537 

3,842 

3,825 

3,694 

Rhode  Island 

212 

279 

261  ■ 

243 

Connecticut 

1,206 

1,640 

1,406 

1 , 431 

ITew  York  • 

14,007 

.3/  20 ,090 

3/18,700 

19,975 

Nev7  Jersey 

2,455 

3,1,24 

2,520 

•,  3*280 

Pennsylvania 

7,168 

9_^6S0 

6,930 

9^Q£) 

Total  ITorth  Atlantic 

29,808 

41,805 

37^.105 

4Q^9j;}5 

South  AtlanticS 

Delaware 

626 

624 

525 

^       "  612 

Maryland 

1,441 

1 , 251 

Is  352 

1,575 

Virginia 

9,331 

8,525 

12,580 

12,210 

West  Virginia 

3,779 

3,720 

4,260 

4,118 

Iforth  Carolina 

893 

448 

1^296 

1-.Q95  _ 

Total  South  Atlantic 

16,208 

14,568 

20^013 

Total  Eastern  States 

46,016 

56 , 374 

57^.118 

60^515 

Central  State s§ 
Horth  Centrals 


Ohi  n 

/  s  4.4.P 

A  /inn 

Indiana 

1, 292 

3/1,715 
4,176 

1,020 

1  ?39 

Illinois 

3,117 

2,852 

3,608 
10,005 

Michigan 

6,850 

11,735 

7,020 

Wisconsin 

729 

724 

740 

720 

Minnesota 

182 

:357 

65 

306 

lov/a 

144 

223 

126 

198 

Missouri 

1,213 

1,548 

1,020 

1,280 

Nebraska 

120 

120 

52 

104 

Kansas 

579 

3/808 

390 

736 

Total  Horth  Central 

17,823 

26 , 852 

16^.819 

■  52^596 

South  Centrals 

Kentucky 

290 

433 

290 

■  318 

Tennessee 

360 

383 

430 

280 

Arkansas 

613 

706 

408 

548 

Total  South  Central 

1,269 

1,522 

1^128 

1.1-46  _ 

Total  Central  States 

19,092 

28,374 

17^947 

23,742 

Western  States? 

Montana 

211 

3,/ 170 

3/ 108 

56 

Idaho 

1,782 

3/1,825 

1,360 

1,617 

Colorado 

1,511 

3/1,628 

3/903 

1,332 

New  Mexico  " 

746 

3,/788 

188 

938 

Utah 

459 

365 

282 

.  481 

Washington 

28,469 

3/31,820 

3/35,532 

23,058 

Oregon 

2,788 

2,953 

2,940 

2,242 

California 

7 , 960 

9,445 

6^.748 

1,935 

_T;o  t  al_VJe  sjt  e  rn__S_b  e_s 

 43,926 

 48,994  _ 

i8^061_ 

 »37,   

Total  35  States 

109,033 

133,742 

123^126 

121^^6  

1/    Estimates  of  the  commercial  crop'  refer  to  the  total  production  of  apples  in  the  commercial 
apple  areas  of  each  State,    2/    5'or  some  States  in  certain  years, -pro ductidii  includes  some  quan- 
tities unharvested  on  accoiint  of  economic  conditions;,    In  1949  and  1950,  estimates  of  such  quan- 
tities were  as  follows  (l,000  ba,)?    1949«.Vt„ ,44?  Ivlass.  a  115j  R.I,el4;  Conno , 98j  •  W.Yt ,  1 , 808; 
N.J.i219;  Penno,755j  0hio,817j  Ind. ,292?  •  111 o  .626? -Mich.,  2,347?  Wis.jlOSj  Fiim*s71s  Iowa,31s 
Mot,155;  ITebr4.12s  Kanso,57?  Ky.jSOf  Tenn*jl9?  i^nt^^Sj  Idaho, 182$  Colo*,  163j  N,Mext,39;  Utah,2l| 
Wash.,  l,810f  Greg,, 1503    1950-Meo,565  N,H,;33;  Vt,,19;  !/iasso,76j  EoIc,8?  Conn.542j  N.y,,935;  • 
Va,,240;  W,Va,,43r Ohio,  177;  Ind.,20;  lTebr,,3v  Ky. , 6|  ■  Mont. , 5;  rash* ,  376?  Orego,115«  •  3/ Includes 
excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (l,000  tuc)  1949-11,  Y. ,  914;  Ohio, 185;  Ind,,71j  Kans.,23;  Monto, 
30;  Idaho, 36;  Colo.,65«,  N.Mexo,  55;  !%sh.,530;  1950-N.Y. , 533;  Ohio, 168;  Mont., 17;  Colo ., 36| Wash. , 
668.  -  62  - 
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PEACHES 

 Production  l/_  . 

1949  ;  1950 

-m      _      _  _      ^  • 

Thousand  "bushels 


State 


Average  : 
1940-49  : 


Indicated 
-  ^1951 


N.H. 

13 

22 

1 

15 

Mass, 

58 

75 

16 

85 

14 

15 

3 

17 

Conn, 

133 

164 

104 

164 

N/f, 

1,385 

1,428 

1,023 

1,280 

N«J. 

1,498 

1,948 

1,810 

2,040 

Pa. 

2,029 

2,451 

2,194 

2,436 

Ohio 

878 

1,194 

927 

972 

.Ind, 

490 

794 

298 

81 

111, 

1,570 

2,307 
3,500 

1,113 

182 

Mich.  . 

3,607 

4,800 

672 

MOe 

753 

950 

950 

602 

Kans, 

79 

185 

117 

143 

Del, 

370 

468 

225 

423 

Md, 

563 

714 

563 

731. 

Va. 

1,572 

1.734 

837 

1,950 

W.Va. 

539 

529 

557 

6-72 

N,G. 

2,158 

1,428 

548 

2,988 

S,C. 

3,799 

2,340 

468 

6,630 

6a. 

4,790 

2,040 

975 

4,914 

Pla, 

90 

66 

56 

105 

Ky. 

656 

702 

179 

100 

Tenn, 

804 

324 

108 

151 

Ala, 

1,309 

792 

440 

598 

Miss, 

815 

518 

286 

455 

Ark, 

2,206 

2,412 

1,980 

1,116 

La, 

296  ^ 

265 

189 

•  230 

Okla, 

471 

679 

378 

533 

Tex, 

1,777 

2,400 

783 

1,450 

Idaho 

315 

353 

41 

288 

Colo. 

1,954 

2,109 

1,219 

260 

H.Mex, 

189 

172 

39 

371 

Utah 

763 

778 

130 

1,015 

Wash. 

2,387 

2,772 

135 

891 

Oreg, 

657 

979  . 

325 

;  440 

Calif.,  all 

30,169 

35,211 

29,668 

32,128 

Clingstone  2/ 

19,010 

24,085 

19,668 

21,585 

__5'ree,st.one_  

llj.159 

11,126 

_  _io,ooo 

10^543_ 

U.S.  .  

-  I  I/zi^ii)  . 

74,818 

 53,485   

S7J.i8_ 

on  account  of  economic  conditions. 
2/  Mainly  for  canning, 

27  U,  S,  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Iowa, 
Nevada  from  1940  through  1946,    Estimates  of  production  i 
continued  "beginning  v/ith  the  1947  crop. 


some  quantities  unharvested 


Nebraska,  Ari 
n  those  State 


zona,  and 
s  were  digr* 
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UNIXED  S-f-ATElS  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  bureau  of  agr.icuutural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  reporting  board  JuLy_  IO3  1951 

„..J3Jlj-.l,..195_l.   .Jl^l^MjilKi^Ali 

jifiiiriiMiiiiiuiuiMiuiiiiiiuMiitMMinMititinii*MiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinitiiM(iiiitMiiiioiitiiMiiiiiiiiuntiiiin 

PEARS 

J  .  ,  t,ion_  l/_,   

State  5      Average         :         iqaq  *         lorri  '  Indicated 

 1_  1940-49   1  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  1  _  „  _  r^-.  _  -  1  -  J-iSl  

Thousand  "bushels 


48 

67 

78 

81 

n  ATI  T1 

50 

57 

56 

48 

850 

KJ  0  w 

1  195 

X  ,  X  ^  tJ 

1  066 

1  1  68 

X  ,  X  DO 

00  0 

VllX  u 

P74 

?7P 

?05 

fc*  w  C' 

PP4 

Tnr! 

1  fi4 

1  8P 

XO  IQ 

1  ^^4 

xo~ 

133 

XX  J.  # 

^XX  w 

PAA 

(O  X 

?91  " 

lUXOll* 

774 

1  pon 

81? 

J.  0 

990 

Mn 

PT  8 

1  Q5 

X>3 

l.'^5 

132 

Xvx 

'       n  p 

xx<o 

TOP 

XwO 

116 

XX  D 

<  a* 

Xw  0 

1  PI 

xcx 

?70 

W  Va 

V?  •  V  a« 

xJKJ 

76 

1 07 

XW  1 

i'J©U  » 

XOvy 

P<5P 

1  PP 
xco 

6R 

T  "^6 
xoo 

0  f  0 

1  P7 

XO  f 

P7A 

■^80 

CD  w 

■£  xa* 

1  81 
xox 

1  7fi 
X  r  D 

T  4.0 

X*xU 

1  68 

XDD 

Ay  • 

XDW 

XU*± 

4.P 

uo 

A  m  m 

xenn* 

X  f  0 

OX 

AT 
^x 

iiJia* 

'xnp 

ouo 

xy^ 

xcv 

17? 

X  1  0 

vil  s  s  • 

O'xX 

X  w?o 

PPI 

175 

T  8fi 

X  0  0 

XOv 

1  88 
xoo 

154 

T.Q 

POQ 

1  Q8 

X 

TAP 
xoo 

130 

1  71 

X  (  X 

PPQ 

1  76 

X  f  U 

176 

T'o-v- 

'^8R 
000 

*xO 

P7n 

380 

I  daho 

61 

64 

36 

46 

Colo. 

190 

204 

160 

162 

Utah 

164 

170 

30 

125 

Wash, ,  all 

7,153 

7,030 

5,703 

6,102 

Bartlett 

5,334 

5,175 

3,950 

4,422 

Other 

1,820 

1,855 

1,753 

1,680 

Oreg, ,  all 

4,789 

6,166 

5,767 

5,664 

Bartlett 

1,964 

2,681 

1,896 

2,352 

Other 

2,825 

3,485 

3,871 

3,312 

Calif.,  all 

11,993 

16,335 

14,168 

13,709 

Bartlett 

10,534 

14,335 

12,668 

11,876 

Other 

1,458 

2^000 

1,500 

r,833 

U.S. 

2731.008 

36^404 

31,140 

31,997 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  incl-ades  some  quantities  utihar- 
vested  on  accovjit  of  economic  conditions* 

2/  U,  S.  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Maine,  Hew  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Fuhode  Island,  Hew  Jersey,  Iowa,  llelDraska,  Lelav/are,  Maryland,  ITew  Merico,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada  from  194-0  through  1946.    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were 
discontinued  "beginning  with  the  1947  crop# 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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GEAPES 


Production  l/ 


State 

I       Average  '* 

t 

1950  ! 

Indicated 

1949  ! 

1911 

Ton 

s 

N.Y. 

53,720 

48,400 

104,000 

64,800 

N.J. 

2,160 

2,200 

2,500 

2,200 

Pa. 

16,100 

14,100 

.  32,900 

23,000 

Ohio 

Ik, 900 

15,800 

22,400 

18,200 

Ind. 

2,290 

2,500 

2,300 

2,000 

111. 

3,250 

3,100 

3,800 

3,300 

Mich. 

33,360 

34,300 

44,900 

13,800 

Iowa 

3,110 

4,500 

3,300 

3,400 

Mo . 

^^,490 

3,300 

4,600 

4,000 

Kans. 

2,250 

2,400 

2,200 

2,200 

Va. 

1,840 

1,800 

2,200 

2,200 

W.Ya. 

1,380 

1,500 

1,800 

1,600 

N.C. 

5,130 

4.;500 

5,500 

5,900 

S.C. 

1,080 

800  ' 

1,000 

1,000 

Ga. 

2,200 

2,300 

2,800 

3,100 

Ark, 

9,720 

11,900 

12,400 

12,600 

Ariz. 

1,020 

1,000 

1,300 

2,800  ■ 

Wash. 

17,510 

20,800 

23,000 

21,100 

Oreg. 

1,620 

1,400 

1,500 

1,500 

Calif, ,  all 

2,608,100 

2,473,000 

2,433,000 

3,082,000 

Wine  varieties 

565,600 

538,000 

512,000 

640,000 

Table  varieties 

528,500 

514,000 

595,000 

724,000 

Eaisin  varieties 

1,51^,000 

1,421,000 

1,326,000 

1 ,  718 ,  000 

Raisins  2/ 

257.500 

259,000 

154,500 

•   Hot  dried 

484,000 

385,000 

708,000 

U.  S. 

3/  2,797,000 

2,650,100 

2,707,400 

3,270,700 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharveste 
cm  account  of  economic  conditions.     In  1950,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as 
follows  (tons):    New  York,  2,200;  Pennsylvania,  1,200. 

2/  Dried  basis:    1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes. 

3/  U.  S,  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Idaho,  Colorado,  NeW  Mexico,  and  Utah  from  1940  through 
1946.     Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were  discontinued  beginning  with 
the  1947  crop.  .  . 
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CITRUS  KlUITS 


CROP 

STATE 

• 
• 

Production  l/ 

1 

• 

« 

Condition  July  1 
(new  crop!  l/_  . 

5 Averages 

1948  • 

1949  • 

Indie,  jAveragei 

1960  *  1951 

• 

« 

1950    : 1940-49 t 

• 

OEAHGESs 

Thousand  hoses 

ere  en  u 

California,  all 

48,453 

37  m  n 

41  860 

4tft  ,  oUU 

7ft 

OA 

oU 

llavels  euid  Misc.  ^ 

18,462 

11  910 

15.630 

f  o 

r*A 

79 

7U 

Valencias 

29,991 

?5  100 

36  230 

30  300 

78 

81 

Florida,  all 

42,780 

Do , OUU 

"-JO  ,  tJUV 

68.300 

f  o 

Early  and  Midseason  3/ 

23,250 

•70  r\c\C\ 

,  Uv  'U 

OO  ,  OVJU 

'7/1  QAA 
OO  ,  OUU 

7o 

7a 

Valencias 

19,530 

2o , 300 

34 , yuu 

rin  RAA 

D  f 

71 

72 

Texas,  all 

3,S76 

±  ,  r  Ow 

A    rSA  A 

2,700 

58 

65 

1 

Early  and  Midseason  2^ 

2,285 

id,  bUU 

X  ,  OUU 

68 

1 

Valencias 

1,391 

800 

AAA 

you 

60 

1 

Arizona,  all 

866 

710 

o  o  c 

980 

T      /I  t^A 

1 , 40U 

66 

59 

Navels  and  Misc.  ^ 

427 

450 

650 

66 

59 

Valencias 

439 

260 

>l  AA 

400 

OA  A 

800 

66 

58 

_Louisj,anaj,  all   

 295 

SCO 

"75  A 

 <^o.u-_ 

 ^71  _ 

_  72  

 ^5__S^at es  4/^  .  

I  31*070 

_99:,720 

_10oj^4bo__ 

117,,  opCl 

 74 

_  76  

ToSal  Early  and  Midseason  5/44,720 

47,260 

51 , 295 

54,050 

Total  Valencias 

 51,551 

-.52.460 

^2j,17,0^ 

-32.,  50  Q. 

_   

TMGrRIllESs 

Florida 

3,630 

4,400 

C  AAA 

C  A 

59 

7a 

All  oranges  &  tangerines: 

5  States  4/ 

 99,700  104,120 

^108j.45o_ 

T  A  O    T  C;  A 

12a,  150. 

aRAPSEHJITl 

Florida,  all 

26,450 

30,200 

0/1  OAA 

24,  idOO 

33,300 

61 

66 

68 

Seedless 

11,260 

14,700 

11,200 

15,300 

64 

67 

69. 

Other 

15,190 

15,500 

13,000 

io ,uuu 

59 

65 

66 

Texas,  all 

18,187 

11,300 

6,400 

7,500 

50 

n 
X 

Arizona,  all 

3,244 

1,S80 

3,400' 

3,200 

72 

63 

66 

.  California,  all 

2,841 

2,150 

2,500" 

2,670 

79 

79 

83. 

Desert  Valleys 

1,157 

800 

1,060 

1,230 

6/80 

76 

88 

Other 

1,683 

1,350 

lj.440 

L,44a 

-g/.80  ^ 

80 

sa 

4  States  ^ 

 50,722 

_45,d30 

«  36^500_ 

-46,  i'^Q. 

 62  _ 

_  56  

LE^iO^S:" 

California  4/ 

13,055 

10,010 

11,360 

1^5,000 

76 

77 

78 

LII4ES:  ■ 

Florida  4/ 

168 

200 

260 

300 

67 

72 

72 

July  1  forecast  of  1951  crop 

Florida  limes  - 

300 

•HAW 

lollovdng  yeax.     In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  ahout  Oct.  1  to  Dec,  31  of  tho  fol- 
lowing year*    In  other  States  the  season  begins  aibo\it  Oct,  1  and  ends  in  early  summer,  exceipt  for 
Florida  limes,  harvest  of  v/hich  usually  starts  about  April  lo    For  some  States  in  certain  years, 
production  includes  some  quantities  donated- to  charity,  unliarvested,  and/or  not  utilized  on  ac- 
count of  economic  conditionst 
2/    Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 

3^  Includes  the  following  quantities  of  Temple  oranges  (1,000  "boxes):'  1948  —  920;  1949  —  710| 
1950       1,000,.  ■  . 

4/    Net  content  of  box  varies.    In  Calif,  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77  - 
Tb.  and  grapefruit  65  lb,  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb,  for  California  grapefruit  in  other  areas? 
in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including  tangerines,  90  lb,  and  grapefruit  80  lb,;  Calif- 
ornia lemons,  79  lb,;  Florida  limes,  80  lb, 
5/    In  California  and  Arizona,  Havel s  and  Miscellaneous* 
'o/    Siort-time  average* 
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CHERRIES 


State 


 ZracLuc  ti^n_l/  _ 

__  Sweei^  vaxietie^  j  ^oiir_varj;.eii^s  


N.y. 

Pa, 

Ohio 

Mich, 

Wis. 


Ave rage I 

2,300 
1,3?0 

3,660 


lo-^o    *  Indie.  JAverage:     .^^n  ' 
J:.  ^  1  .1251  112^0-^+91  _  I  I  1  -19.51 


Tons 


Tons 


1  Al.l_varieiies  , 

Indie. JAveragei     iq^Q  *  l^dic. 

llS^0-it9l  _  Z  _  1  _ia5i . 
Tons 


if.il-OO 
1,500 

510 
7,^00 


^,200     16,660  27.100  32,200  18,960    31,500  36,400 

1,800      6,010  9,500  11,100  7,380    11,000  12,900 

590      2,506  3,200  3,110  2,958      3,710  3,700 

5,000    i+3,i+io  98,000  90,200  i+7,070  105,400  95.200 

12,840  13,000  12,800  12,840    13,000  12,800 


5  Eastern 

States  7,782      13,810     11,590     81 ,426  150,800 149,410    89,208  l64,6l0  161, 000 


Mont. 

Idaho 

Colo. 

Utah 

Washc 

Oreg. 

Calif. 


545 
2,594 
413 
3,500 
27,200 
21,270 


320 
1,250 
130 
370 
17,600 
17,400 


250 
2,760 
230 
3 , 100 
13,500 
15,100 


312 
611 
3,576 
2,330 
4,420 

2,185 


230 
530 
1,880 
860 
3,150 
2,400 


170 
840 
,000 
,600 
,600 
,600 


857 
3,205 

3,989 
5,830 
31,620 


550 
1,780 
2,010 
1,230 
20,750 


23,455  19,800 


420 
3,600 
3,230 
5,700 
17,100 
17,700 


y2.^S^-^!3l.OOO  2/2_2,_200_  Z-Z  ^  '^'Z~-  -  ?i^±^Pj^/l'^±^^^M^3  . 


7  Western 

_States  83  A 72  68,070  _^  57,_l40__  13^434_  _9j,050_  12 

12__States  _  90^954___  __8l,880  68^73  0  94^860__l59^850_l62 
1,/  For  soine  States  in  certain  years,  production  include 
on  account  of  economic  conditions; 

2/    Includes  Royal  Ann  cherries: 1951 ,  9,800  tons;  1950 


i?l9_  96j_606_  77j.l20_69j_95p_ 
s  some  quantities  unharvested 


11,700  tons. 


TUNG  NUTS 


State 


Average 
1940-4i2 


1948 


-  _  Pxoduction 

19^9  i 


1950  1/ 


Indicated 
^  1951^  « 


Greorgia  940 
Florida  "  8,645 
Alabama  819 
Mississippi  16,056 
Louisiana  2/  9.846 


Tons 


800 
17,500 

-  900' 
25,300 
14, 000 

58T500' 


1,000 

16,200 
1,900 
43,600 
25,200 

87,900 


400 
8,200 
1,000 
19,500 

_6^2qo 
35,300 


700 
15,000 
1,200 

40,000 

_2_,5oq_ 
59,400 


u.  s.  '  36,306 

1/  Revised. 


2/    Includes  small  quantities  of  tung  nuts  produced  in  Texas 
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APRICOTS,  PLUI'iS  AKD  PHUITSS- 


•  1949 

• 

e 
0 

1950  ; 

Indicated 
1951 

:  1940-49 

• 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

APRICOTS: 

Presh 

Basis 

California 

192,700 

165,000 

213,000 

159,000 

Washington 

21,490 

26,400. 

1 , 700 

5,300 

Utah 

5,930 

•  6,200. 

400 

■  6j000 

3  States 

220  J.20 

197,600 

215,100 

170.300 

' Michigan 

4,330 

6,100 

5,500 

5,000 

California 

78,200 

2/  90,000 

2/  77,000 

92,000    .  • 

PRUNES: 

Idaho 

22,730 

27,100 

10,000 

23,000 

Washington,  all 

23,570 

25,000 

13,600 

12,400  . 

Eastern  Washington 

17,120 

.  15,000 

12,600 

10,200 

Western  Washington 

6,450 

10,000 

1,000 

2,200 

Oregon,  all 

75,040 

2/  107,000 

22,300 

57,400 

Eastern  Oregon 

16,670 

2/  18,000 

3,100 

5,600 

Western  Oregon 

56,370 

89^000 

19,200 

51,800 

Dry 

Basis  3/ 

-  California 

187,200 

151,000 

149,000 

181,000 

1/  Per  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of 
economic  conditions.    In  1949  ostime.tes  of  such  quantities  vr&re  as  follows  ( tons):  -Apricots,  Calif- 
ornia, •5,000;  VJashington,  7,500;  Utah,  350;  Pluns,  Michigan,  SCO;  California,  6,000;  Prunes,  Idaho,, 
3,900;  Eastern  Washington,  5,500;  Western  V/ashington,  2,000:  Eastern  Oregon,  1,500;  Western  Oregon, 
26, 800,  2/  Includes  excess  callage  of  harvested  fruit  (tons)t  1949  «•  Plims,  California,  4,000;  • 
-Prunes    Eastern  Oregon,  1,500;  1950  -  Plums,  California.  2,000, 

3/  In  California,    the  drying  ratio    is  approximately  Zs  povmds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried* 


Crop  and  State 


■  ■  J^ISCELIAl'T10US_5RUpS -Airo  IUTS_  

:  S-Onditlon  July_l  j  Product i.on  l/  . 

Average  :  :  :  Average  :  _  :  -  Indica.ted 
1940-49  1  1  1     L  L940-49         _  „  L  -12.51  


Percent 


Tons 


PIGS: 

California 
Dried  ) 
Not  dried) 
OLIVES: 

California 
ALMOiTDS:. 

California  . 
WALmJTS: 
California 
Oregon 

2  States 
FILBERTS: 

Oregon 

Washington 

2  States 
AVOCADOS: 

_  Florida  ^ 

U  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  Quantities  unharvested  on 
of  economic  conditions.    In  1950,  estimates  of  such  quantities "viere  as  follows  (tons): 
Walnuts,  Oregon,  100;  Fillaerts,  Oregon,  600;  Washington,  130.    2/  Diy  basis. 

^  68  - 


84 

72 

84 

2/  33,150 
•13,100 

2/24,400 
11*000 

57 

55 

72 

49,100 

43,000 

25,480 

36,6.00 

42,100. 

61,870 
6,550 
 38,420 

53,000 
6,300 
 ^64,300  _ 

64,000 

5,750 

943 

  6,693 

6,000 
680 
6,^80  _ 

7,400 
8^360  _ 

52 

61 

2^.983 

5^500 

account 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  crop  reporti  ng  board 

Jul7  1,  1951.., 

:itnritfiMiiiittiiTiittii(MiMiiit'tMMiiittififtiitiiiiifiiiMMttiittiiiniiitiiiritt 

P0TAT03S  1/ 

:  Acre.n^e  _  Yi^ld  i^er  acre_  j  _?Xo4^ction  

I  _  Harvested  _  :  For      :  :  :Indi-:  .  :  :  Indl- 

:Average:  ^harvest 1950  :  cated:  1950    :  cated 

lil^'^OrkSl  I  _  _  1  _1251       _  _  1  1 195X1  11^.1''  1  -1£51 

Thonsgjid  acres  Eushels  Thousand  hushels 


GROUP 
AIT) 
STATS 


SURPLUS  lAT^  POTATO  STATES  J 


Maine 

130 

lUJ 

328 

475 

485 

59*65^ 

M  Y  .  T,  T 

*+o 

262 

365 

385 

16,155 

-T    V           Tt^  Cf 

J.JLH' 

DO 

149 

260 

265 

15i990 

xa^ 

9.5 

142 

125 

200 

12,176 

_  _3_Sastern_ 

 4^8  

.  _328_  _ 

285 

_227^_319^0_ 

J4i.8  110,275 

Mich. 

160 

97 

73 

116 

180 

190 

17^755 

132 

77 

62 

103 

195 

195 

128708 

Minn, 

170 

98 

75 

114 

180 

195 

18,147 

e  Dale , 

1  /iQ 

is-o 

117 

88 

135 
84 

190 

200 

19,589 

Sj.DaK:^ 

29 

15 

JL2_ 

150 

J4Q 

2^435 

 5_0^n^ral_ 

638 

404 

_3io_  _ 

_115^7_184^6_ 

"  19J.1 

_70,632 

68 

52 

39 

156 

225 

215 

10,542 

Mont^ 

16  ■ 

14 

12 

131 

185 

185 

2^100 

Idaho 

15^ 

158 

134 

243 

295 

2-75 

37,379 

13.2 

10  „5 

8.5 

171 

205 

200 

2,219 
17,313 

Colo, 

77 

62 

52 

226 

300  ^ 

270 

Utah 

15.3 

1^.5 

•  10.7 

183 

230 

225 

2,801 

524 

ITeVe 

2.6 

1.8 

1.5 

29 
37 

203 

260 

250 

330 

Iv'ash, 

38 

38 

244 

310 

9.254 

Oreg, 

^3 

40 

249 

.  330 

10,736 

-Califs  l/_  _ 

_  38 

h5 

-35-- 

_326_ 

_325_  _ 

J360_ 

12,490 

_  _10  Ive^tern 

_  -^6^2 

.  335^8_ 

-J5S^1. 

_226^6_292^1_ 

■  278.6 

105r358 

TOTAL  IB 

1,602,2 

1x177.8 

183. 2  268/7 

-270.9 

286,267 

OTHER  LATE  PO'i 

:uTO  ST-^TES:  ■ 

-H.H, 

6,4 

4.0 

3ci 

177 

245 

245 

1,102 

Vt, 

10,0 

5.6 

148 

195 

195 

1,430 

Mass* 

19.^ 

l3ol 

9.4 

170 

215 

220 

3,214 

R.I. 

6.1 

5.0 

3.7 

206 

255 

250 

1^263 

Conn^ 

17.1 

1I08 

9.1 

205 

295 

270 

3:440 

Vf.Va, 

28 

18 

16 

105 

110 

115 

2>942 

Ohio 

65 

38 

31 

124 

200 

200 

7,731 

Ind. 

35 

19 

17 

137 

255 

220 

4,502 

Ill, 

23 

9 

8 

89 

98 

100 

15981 

I  o.wa 

32  ■ 

10 

9 

100 

130 

110 

3*232 

3^- 

.  3^0 

2.1 

81 

80 

82 

283 

17,155  18,480 
17,160  13,515 


17,460 
15.015 
17,640 
22,230 


2,590 
46^610 

2,152 
18,600 

3,335 

468 

11 J 780 
13 , 200 


13; 870 
12p090 

14,625 
17.600 
_  1^480 

59.j8i5 
8,385 
2^220 

36,850 
1,700 
.  14,040 
2,408 
.  375 

9.135 
12 c 210 


980 
1,092 

25816 

I..275 
3 1 481 
1,980 
7,600 
4«845 

882 
1,300 

240 


760 
'  858 
2,068 

925 
2,457 
1^840 
6,200 
3«74d 
-800 

990 

205 


TOTAL  ]1  QTH.LA^i  „245^6_  _ll6^5_  _  111-2  _111^8_194a_  _184.1  _3l3ll9  _  26_^491_  _2q_j843 
29_IAT1  STAT1S_1^()47^8„1:;314^_  1.066,9-  --lZ6^8_26l^0_  _26l^  318c 086  __342^986_  272,181 

"  iTERI-ISDIATE-.  POT-.TO  STLITZS: 


H.J. 

61 

44 

33 

185 

295 

Dele 

3.7 

4,0 

4.3 

93 

157 

Md. 

17.3 

12.9 

11,2 

112 

129 

Ta, 

68 

55 

48 

133 

171 

Ey. 

39 

26 

23 

90 

93 

.  Mo, 

31 

17 

14.8 

113 
96 

138 

Kaiis, 

19.2 

10 

?o8 

106 

_Ari^,  

 4^6_ 

_  _4^8_ 

__io 

_238_ 

_355  

TOTAL  8 

244.1 

1Z3.7 

148.1 

135.1  185. 4 

37  LATE  Aim 

nTTSRM3DIATE__ 

_2^0il^_lj.488^0_ 

i»215.0 

_121^_252^1_ 

296 
168 

140 
166 
98 
123 
107 


llo213 
342 
1,906 

8o998 

3,446 
1»824 


12,980 
628 
1,664 

9,405 
2,418 
2,346 
1,060 


9,768 
722 
1,568 

7,968 

-2,254 
1,820 
I0O49 


_  Id  172  _  _lj.704_  _'1?280 
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POTATOES  1/  (Continued; 
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GROUP 

km: 

STATE 


 4cre.ag.e  

_  Harvested  _  J     I  or 
1  Ave  rage:  -qc-q    i.  harvest: 
j^hOrl^l  i  _  _  1  1951_ 


_Yield__per_acre  _  X  ^^ro  duct  ion 


Average 


,  :  ilndi-: 

Average  ^^^^  ,  . 

19^49:  ISI^   


1950 


Indi- 
cated 


Tliousand  acres 

Bushels 

"  Thousand  hush els 

KiELY  POTA'^O 

STATES; 

IT  C 

80 

64- 

117 

162 

137 

■  9^295 

10,368 

6,987 

s.  c„ 

23 

17  . 

16 

107 

10^ 

132 

2*^57 

1:768 

2  s  112 

&a. 

22 

16 

15* 

68 

78 

69 

1.517 

1,035 

Flaa 

29c8 

:26a 

25o3 

1^7 

217 

2^^ 

^,306 

5,661^ 

6-a73 

Tenn» 

37 

22 

18 

8^ 

100 

89 

3^088 

2  b  200 
3»955 

lj602 

Ala^ 

35 

36 

92 

113 

129 

Mi  sSg 

2k 

15 

13 

68 

69 

61 

I3632 

l>035 

•  793 

Ark:, 

38 

23 

19 

83 

81 

72 

3.100 

2,3^6 

l,B63 

1,368 

La. 

iiO 

21 

19 

59 

66 

61 

1:366 

ia59 

Okla. 

23 

10 

9 

68 

87 

80 

1,5^0 

870 

•  720 

Texas 

50 

32 

93 

86 

95 

2,752 

'2,280 
21^560 

C?J.if,  1/ 

58 

78 

357 

ilOO 

^^0 

21 0  5^9  £^1,200 

TOm  12_EAELY  ^22o.3_ 

_3i9^l_  _ 

22^^3_ 

_1 29^2_  17  9  o.l_  12 1^  ^_ 

_5S.66^ 

_6ii»302 

_  i0^^31 

TOTAL  U, S„ 

2,56^.2  l,8i^7,l  l»509o3 

l6i^.O  237c9 

235c9 

i^l0<,203 

^39.500 

356.0i^3 

1/  Early  and  late  crops 
States.     2/  Includes  the 
marketed  (l^OOO  hushels) 


shoT-ii  separately  for  California;  comhined  for  all  other 
following  q^uantities  of  commercial  e-.rly  potatoes  not 
;  liTehraslca,  65;  California,  1,170, 


SVSETPOTATCES 


• 

Acreage_ 

  Yield  ^er  acre_ 

* 

_Pr  eduction 

State 

5        Harvested  : 

Eor  : 

Average* 

Indi- 

"*  Average 

•  ft 

Inci- 

c:  Average; 
s  1S40-49 : 

1950  : 

« 

harvest? 
1951  J 

1940-^:195°  ; 

catedJ-,nij^_i^ 
1251  - 

J  1950  ; 

cated 

ia5i 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

16 

17 

15 

139 

170 

170 

2,185 

2,890 

2:550 

Indo 

1.5 

o7 

..7 

105 

130 

120 

155 

91 

84 

111, 

2p9 

2 

lo5 

86 

160 

95 

2^ 

200 

142 

Iowa 

1.8 

1.5 

1.3 

100 

105 

110 

179 

158 
690 

143 

Mo. 

7*6 

6 

5.5 

94 

115 

110 

714 

605 

Kan  So 

2.1 

lo^^ 

lo2 

110 

115 

110 

236 

161 

132 

Del, 

1.5 

c7 

>  < 

120 

130 

150 

183 

91 

105 

Md. 

9o0 

80  5 

8.0 

152 

160 

155 

lc368 

1,360 

lj240 

Va. 

28 

ZU- 

115 

130 

135 

3,255 

3nl20 

3,240 

68 

59 

107 

115 

110 

7,181 

60  785 

4^400 

St  Ce 

56 

53 

^2 

95 

107 

95 

5,292 

5.671 

3.990 

G-a^ 

8^ 

65 

46 

79 

90 

85 

6,551 

5,850 

3,910 

ria« 

17 

15 

12 

67 

70 

64 

1,113 

If  050 

768 

Ky. 

15 

10 

9 

83 

87 

85 

1,228 

870 

765 

Tenn, 

33 

19 

11 

97 

100 

100 

3.189 

1,900 

1:100 

Ala^ 

68 

53 

37 

79 

93 

85 

5o376 

4,929 

3.1^5 

Miss. 

57 

^3 

32 

91 

100 

90 

5,13^ 

4,300 

2.880 

Ark, 

20 

13 

10 

84 

91 

90 

lp669 

ljl83 

900 

Lae. 

98 

98 

58 

89 

105 

95 

8,763 

10c 290 

5,510 

Okla. 

9 

6 

6 

66 

75 

80 

5B9 

450 

480 

Tex. 

60 

5^ 

27 

90 

95 

95 

5,378 

5^130 

■  2,565 

Calif,  

 11_ 

.  _  13_  _ 

_  10-  _ 

.  106  _ 

_120  

120 

_  „1jl16i_ 

IjioO  _ 

1^20.0 

UoS. 

665o6 

562.8 

397  o9~ 

92A 

104,4 

100.2  61, 148 

58^729 

39,854 
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UNITED  SXAXES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  bureau  of  a.gr»cul.turau  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

JiiLj  10,  1951 

3V06  p/Mc  (s.d.t  j 


as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

J_}^y_ij_i2^i  

.iiiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiHiiiiiiiiHiiiitiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiitiiiiiniiHniiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


SJQrAR  EES'TS 


Acreage 

;  Yield_per 

acre 

0 

Production 

State 

S  For 

i  • 
9  • 

I  Indi- 

•  9 

« 

• 

Indi- 

5Average»^ 
:1940-49s-^^^'^ 

g harvest 

Ave  rage: 

1950 

i  ca.ted 

; Average  s 

1950  I 

cated 

;  1951 

?  1940-49  ^. 

:  1951 

1940-49  : 

0 

0 

1951 

Thousand  acres 

Short  tons 

Thousand  short  tons 

Ohio 

26 

22 

14 

9.6 

12,6 

10.5 

258 

277 

147 

Kich, 

79 

98 

57 

8,6 

10.4 

9,5 

704 

1,020 

542 

Hebr, 

58 

59 

57 

12.5 

13«8 

12.0 

.  717 

812 

684 

Ment.- 

69 

62 

47 

11,8 

12o0 

12,5 

815 

744 

588 

Idaho-  -  " 

67 

87 

68 

15„6 

17.4 

16.0 

1.045 

1,511 

1,088 

Wyo.  •  , 

34 

36 

-  32 

12c0 

12.6 

12,0 

416 

454 

384 

Colo.- 

140 

147 

126 

13,5 

14.9 

14.0 

1,882 

2,190 

1,764 

Utah  • 

38 

38 

26 

13,8 

14,1 

14.0 

517 

535 

364 

Calif.l/ 

128 

209 

140 

16e6 

18o7 

18,0 

2,130 

3,898 

2,520 

Other 

States 

113 

168 

149 

12o3 

12,2 

12,7 

1^393 

2,056 

1^889 

U.S. 

750 

926 

716 

13,1 

14,6 

13.9 

9^880 

13.497 

9^970 

1/  Relates  to  year  of  harvest  (including  acreage  planted  In  preceding  fall) . 


SUGARCAI®  FOR  SUGAR  Al^  SEED 


_Acre_c,^e  i  Xlel.<3-jper_acre  :  "iJ^odcuctign^ 


State 


Harvested 


i'or 


Indi-  I 

cated  Average 


Average:         sharvest: Average:  1950 
1940-49 J •'■  ^  :  1951    S1940-49:  :  1951  S1940-49 


1950 


Indi- 
cated 
_  _1951  . 
Thousand  short  tons 


La, 

Total 


rr 


Thousand  acres 

274.9      298  295 

.  31^5  38^5  ^39. 6 

306.4      336,5  334.6 


Short  tons  

18<.2       19,2       17,0      5,008  5,729 

30        _  31 0.2  31 JD  _945  ^1^203. 

19.4       20  .  6       1  8  c  7      5^953  6^932 


5,015 
1,228 
6,243 


SUGARCAIE)  FOR  SIRUP 


State 


  Acreage 

Harvested 


^  :  For 

Average       :         lORn  ^  harvest 

1940-49        :         ^^^^  I  1951 


Thousand  acres 


S,C  • 

3 

2 

2 

Ga. 

24 

16 

13 

Fla» 

11 

8 

7 

Ala. 

20 

12 

8 

Fdss. 

19 

10 

6 

La* 

28 

12 

9 

Tex. 

3 

2 

1 

U.S. 

108 

62 

46 
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Crop  Report  bureau   of  agricuCturau  economjcs  Washington,   D.  C.  , 

/      as  of.  ,/  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  J^i^^  1?^^^^^^ 

llltiniljiiiiiniiiiiiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'itiMtl  iMiiiiliilii:iMf:iM«l»ttinil«tillliiilt«illl>ttll>>«liiii>i»lt«iil»l«ill«lilll>iillliMiiiiillillilliiiillill«tliluii>llll«lii»liM>iiMiiiiiiiiiil>l»lliil»iiliiiiiiiiliilliiiililllltll>t. 

MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COW  III  HEEDS  KEPT  BY  PuEPORTERS  l/ 


and. 

Average  ' 

19^9 

J 

Pounds 

1950 

c 

1951 

Me, 

19.5 

20.0 

20.7 

22.5 

18.8 

19  c  2 

20. 6 

19  ^  4- 

vt. 

20,6 

21.3 

21.0 

21.7 

Mass. 

■  20. 

21.2 

22.5 

22,  0 

Conn* 

19*6 

19.0 

20.6 

22. if 

Ih  Y. 

23.6 

2k. Z 

25.0 

25.8 

N.J. 

22.3 

•  22.6 

22.9 

23.^ 

Pa. 

■  21.3 

22a 

22.9 

23.3 

N.Atl,  21,  78   _22.46  23.  03  23.90_ 

Ohio  19.8  "  20.9  21,2  22.3 

Ind.  18.9    ■  20.1  19.9      .  20. 9 

111,  19.0    •  20.6  20.6  -23.0 

Mich.  22.7  23. a  25.2  25.2 

Wis.   _  _23.6  _  .  _ „2i^,5  •  ^24.9  _  .  26.1  _ 

E.lJ.Cent.^  ^2l.6l_  22.Q5_  23,28  2i+.36_ 

Minn»  21.2  23.1  23.8  23.7 

Iowa  19.7  20.5  22.^4-  21.7 

Mo,  m-.e  17.2  16.6  17.7 

iNT.Dak,  19.6  21.2  22.1  21.7 

S.Dak.  17.2  ,17.9  ■  19.0       ■  19.7 

Hebr,  18.3  18.9  .      19.5  20.1 

Kans_^  16.3  17.^^  .  13.  18.5  _ 

W.^eCent^  18. ^0_  .  1^-66  _20.6l  ^30.63_ 

Md.  18,1  '  19.0  18,8  18.8 

Va.  15a  16.3  17.2  17.1 

W.Va.  15.3      '  16.2  16.3  17.5 

i:^C.  li^.3  16A  '    15.^  1-^.5 

S.C.  12a  12.8  ■   12.6  13.7 

Oa^  lOa  11,7  11.  0  11.3  _ 

s.Ati,  li^.io  15.27  15.22  15.51_ 

Ky.  14.8   16.0  16.1  15.9 

Tenn.  13.2     .  Ii4'.9  -     1^4-.  3     '  I'^a 

Ala.  10.1  .11,5  10.8  10.8 

Miss.  -9.0  ■■9.5  9.2  9=8 

Ark,  10„7  11.1  11.3  11.3 

Okla.  12.9  13.6  '  12.9  12.3 

Tex,  10,1  ;  10.5  10.6  9.6  _ 

S.Cent_^  ll.^9_  12.67  12.  02  11'85_ 

Mont.  20a  20,6  21.7  21.2 

Idaho  22.3  22.  23.5  23.5 

V/yo.  20.2  22.6  21.0  21.6 

Colo,  19.0  22.0  20.7  20.8 

Utah  20.6  21.5  22.7  22,5 

Wash,  23,3  24.8  24.9  24.1 

Oreg.  21.8  21.8  23,3  23.2 

Calif.  21.7  22.2  22,tj;  23,8  _ 

West^  21,20  22,^9  22.61   _22.82_ 

U.   18.17  19,i^0_  _^  19.  71  ,  _20.  07_ 

if  .Averages  represent  daily  milk  production  divided  "by  the  to'tal  numter  of  milk  cov.'-s  (In  milk  or 
"aryjr,    Pigures  for  Nev  England  States 'and  New  Jersey  are  based  on  combined  returns  from^crop  and 
special  dairy  reporters;  others  represent  crop  reporters  only*    Averages  for  some  less  important 
dairy  States  are  not  shoYm.  separatelyo  -  72  * 
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JUiS  EGG-  PRODUCTION 


State 
and  4 
Divisions 


K'onber  of*  layers  on 
_^hand.  .dur_ing;_yune  ^ 
1950      3  1951 
Thousands 


pj'^'irs  per 
100  Ir.-'rers 
.£50  ll^l 
FiUiiter 


8  1^50 


19d 


51  s_  19_50 
lliilions"' 


1951 


He  « 

Vt# 

Has  So 

Conno 

«  J  O 

Pao  

iJoA  tl  B  

Ohio 
Indo 
Illo 
Hichc 

Wi_s  o_  

E^cHeC^entj? 

Mnnc 

Iowa 

Hoc 

N«Dako 

S.Dak* 

Nebr,? 

Kans_o  

WoiTs^Cent^e 
DeTo 

^  Va« 
WaVas 

.  S.C. 

Ga# 

?laa  

£«.Atl^c__  _ 

Tennc 
AU* 
i'lissQ 
J  Arlcp 
La,, 
Oklas 

Te^To  

J  £*£ent^  _ 

Ilontn 
Idaho  ■ 

Colo© 

iTvHe::« 

Arizo 

Utah 

"Wagho 

£aUf«  

West_o_  


2^130 
1,319 
706 
5,990 

<:-32 
2^-^-15 
11^846 
10,366 
16,056 


2^174 
1,744 
647 
4^505 
474 
2,448 
11,804 
10^550 
16_^2_98_ 

13^7  81 
llo253 
15^875 
8,871 
1_3^071 

21,534 
24,484 
16.186 
3^380 
6^242 
9.585 
10^8£9 
£2^2£0'" 
"774^ 
2,888 
o])214 
2^898 
6,613 
2,844 
5,469 
1^462 

'  ^  JL?"  ^' 

"*6,100 
8,232 
4^799 
4^74 
4»930 
21578 
7^02 
1J_^7£0_ 
55^^665 


1,392 
1^590 
1,360 
1^776 
1,755 

i  ^  D  c  O 

1,638 
1,650 
1^550 


1,732 
lo605 
l!^^800 
1,728 
1,746 
1.692 
1,695 
1^680 
1>)98 
~lT6?9'" 
"043' 
I5734 
1,S92 
1*,710 
1^740 
l272"3" 
"1,7^ 
1,752 
1>22 
1^740 
1^743 

-1      r>  -1 

X,  i  l.-- 

1^392 
12738"" 
1^820" 
1^,584 
1,534 
1.704 
1^^392 
j.  »><iio2 
1,299 
1^416 
"1^468" 
1 ,  £96"" 
1^440 
1,320 
1^182 
1,356 
I3I35 
1,581 
lc4£4 
'1^442'" 


36 

39 

251 

256 

29 

28 

199 

195 

13 

12 

87 

80 

71 

78 

459 

495 

8 

8 

50 

53 

41 

41 

282 

273 

198 

200 

1,340 

1  .^336 

171 

174 

1,059 

1^^.160 

265 

277 

lj84Q 

1,897 

832 

857 

5j567 

5^745 

"227' 

'  i  .'501 

r.5^21 

19^ 

195 

1,319 

1.297 

263 

269 

1,772 

1,712 

150 

152 

1,005 

973 

213 

2  27 

1_,433 

I5443 

1,052 

''l,08¥  ' 

""7^^028 

65946" 

378" 

330 

''2.48"6 

2,443 

432 

429 

2,784 

2,317 

275 

279 

1,870 

1,785 

53 

59 

320 

329 

112 

109 

683 

700 

164 

164 

1,095 

1,084 

„  18  0  _ 

184 

1^^236 

1,221 

1,59  i 

"  1_2.604 

r0_,474 

'  12;.  379 

~ "     "13"  " 

'87 

79 

48 

46 

310 

301 

1  07 

98 

748 

688 

^  / 

/HQ 

0  J.  J. 

Cj  <J'-£ 

Qc: 

C/iJ 

00 

c  u  / 

Jl  «y 

61 

71 

■^-09 

—  w 

^^52 

21 

21 

153 

147 

98 

97 

/  00 

by  / 

83 

90 

314 

cm 
591 

52 

63 

086 

rf  Ci  Tz 

386 

54 

49 

349 

309 

68 

67 

405 

405 

31 

til 

200 

187 

111 

112 

777 

759 

236 

265 

-l/.774_ 

1,697 

778 

7'74  ^ 

'"£,030 

24 

22 

146 

138 

27 

24 

176 

167 

10 

59 

63 

42 

36 

266 

234 

10 

11 

72 

71 

6 

7 

45 

50 

40 

45 

277 

282 

4 

■4 

22 

25 

70 

66 

464 

457 

40 

36 

275 

266 

267 

 26_3  

1^758 

1,702 

540_ 

524 

'  S_^560" 

3/455 

0  ,  Lj^ 

"34jj_736 

34,308 

_49,7_60 
13,390 
11,568 
15,978 
8,779 
1 2  .£24 
3S£3£ 
21, 567 
24,905 
16,482 
31.286 
6'^  456 
9^,826 
n.„£58 

779 
2  ,  950 
6^380 
2,897 
6,910 
2,644 
034 
51£ 
606 


1^372 
'l,59Y 
1,380 
1,347 
1^/07 
l".386 
'  *"6  7  9" 


5. 


29 


.0 


£9^102 


1^752 
1,734 
1.368 
1^,713 
l.,734 
1^368 
1^2  3  26 

1,350 
1,614 

1.623 

1„251 
1,206 
l_o562 


5„036 


6,414 
6,475 

4,676 
5,030 
2,740 
7,586 
_ie^£i9 
5'6,104 


1.364 
1,535 
558 
2,491 
'  730 
438 
2,420 
'  226 
5,975 
2,283 
15.,  704 
"'3r,£24 
"323,413 


1.541 
1,362 

'596 
2,158 

■'690 
508 
2,532 

'232 
3,781 
2^195 
15_^4£5 

'319,287" 


1,530 
1.353 

ln230 

1.^146 
l".344 
i;i25 
1 500 
U452 
'12387" 


1,752 
1,734 
lo752 


1,674 
1,-333 
1^.425 
1,655 
1.710 
1,764 
1,740 
lj,69S 
1_^7£2" 
'lT615~ 


374 


1,755 
1^725 
1,666 
1,554 
1,455 
1,743 
1,680 
1^746 
1,662 
1_^701 
~l2^£7"" 
^"1,651" 
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